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The eyes have it 


Ir our eyes play us tricks, 
distorting our vision, jazzing 
up everything we look at, we 
hie to an oculist forthwith. 

Yet, if we look through 
an ordinary window pane 
and see a person passing 
suddenly go through contor- 
tions, or the house across the 
way seems to tremble on the 
verge of collapse, we take 
it nonchalantly. Why? Be- 
cause so few of us know this 
can be corrected with 
windows of plate glass. 

To convince folks of this 
difference and acquaint them 
with windows clear as air, 
the Plate Glass Manufac- 
turers of America are using 
advertising. To testify to 
the truth we called the 
camera to our aid, The 
photographs are absolutely 
challenging. 

After a look through the 
upper sash of plate glass, 
and a squint through the 
lower sash of ordinary win- 
dow glass, the eyes will vote 
unanimously for clear vision. 


N. W. AYER &# SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The following is quoted from an article enti- 
tled “The Gentle Art of Audience Buying,” 
by Mr. O. C. Harn, President of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, and Advertising Man- 
ager of the National Lead Company, which 
appeared in the March 11th issue of Printers’ 


Ink: 


“How the reader was induced to 
buy or subscribe for the publication 
is one of the most important points 
for the advertiser to investigate. If 
an, one thinks this is not important 
just let him reflect that any publica- 
tion can add virtually any quantity 
of fully paid circulation it may de- 
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sire at any time. There are ways; 
and they are used.” 


It will pay you to read 
every word of this article. 
It is constructive and illu- 
minating. 
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WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 


New York 
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A Banker’s Economic Justification 
of Advertising 


A Sane Discussion of a Subject Which Has Been Debated with Too 
Much Heat 


By W. F. Gephart 


Vice-President, First National Bank, St. Louis 


1 one remarkable growth in ad- 
vertising during the past sev- 
eral decades is but one indication 
of the enormous development of 
business in the United States and 
the enterprise of the business man 
in selling his products. There is 
doubtless no other group of busi- 
ness men who are more active, ag- 
gressive, and typical of American 
business energy than those to be 
found in the field of advertising. 
This remarkable development in 
the advertising business has 
brought, on the one hand, violent 
criticism and serious question as 
to its economic justification, and, 
on the other hand, equally en- 
thusiastic defense and justification 
from those engaged in the adver- 
tising business. As is usually the 
case when a controversy becomes 
unduly heated, claims for and 
against the practice are made 
which the facts do not warrant. 
Some of the most common crit- 
icisms against advertising may be 
briefly stated as follows: Modern 
advertising is responsible for enor- 
mous economic wastes from a 
social viewpoint. The price of all 
advertising must be paid by the 
consumer. The public, because of 
these large expenditures for ad- 
vertising, is persuaded to substi- 


tute one product for another which 
may or may not be superior, and 
is also induced by advertising to 
purchase many articles which the 
<> ggg income does not jus- 
tity. 


When one product is simply 


Table of Contents on page 218 


substituted for another, what is 
one business man’s gain becomes 
another man’s loss. Concrete ex- 
amples are given in the case of 
such articles as breakfast foods, 
automobiles, and many others to 
show that the public must bear 
the expense of advertising the 
great variety of products, when 
as a matter of fact, the consumer 
could be equally well served by a 
smaller number or by none at all. 
Such, in brief, is the general in- 
dictment that has been brought 
against modern advertising. 

The advocates of advertising, 
on the other hand, are equally 
sweeping in their defense of it. 
They maintain that the public does 
not pay for advertising. They 
argue that advertising increases 
the sale of a product, thereby 
making it possible to effect econo- 
mies in its production, since it 
is maintained that the larger the 
number of units produced the 
lower cost per unit, and hence the 
public is able to secure the article 
cheaper because it is widely con- 
sumed. It is also argued that ad- 
vertising is justified because of 
certain social values which it has. 
It is contended that, as a result of 
advertising, new wants are created 
which bring happiness and a 
higher standard of living. It is 
also maintained, as a strictly eco- 
nomic argument, that through ad- 
vertising inferior products are 
continually being supplanted by 
superior ones which are called to 
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the attention of the consuming 
public through advertising. It is 
also contended that the mere fact 
that an article has and continues 
to have a large sale is conclusive 
proof of its superiority over an- 
other product. 

Before examining in detail some 
of the aspects of these arguments 
by the proponents and opponents 
of modern advertising, it is well 
to point out that much of the 
argument by the enthusiasts on 
both sides of the controversy is 
entirely beside the point. This is 
true because the argument neg- 
lects to take into consideration 
the place that advertising plays 
in our modern industrial organ- 
ization. 

Advertising should not be de- 
fended or attacked primarily as 
to its economic justification or on 
the score of its social value. I say 
this because advertising is simply 
a resultant of the present eco- 
nomic organization of society 
which is based upon private prop- 
erty and characterized by free 
competition and free contract. 

It might well be granted that, 
from one aspect of its social sig- 
nificance, advertising is very waste- 
ful, but so is the competitive sys- 
tem wasteful for the same reason. 
It is well known that under our 
system of private property and free 
contract there is enormous imme- 
diate and temporary waste, grow- 
ing out of the duplication of 
economic effort and the existence 
of inefficient business units. It 
could be argued that a particular 
city or community has both too 
many retail grocery stores and too 
many inefficient men in the grocery 
business. This is more or less 
true of every line of business. 
Nevertheless, we believe that the 
price we pay for the wastefulness 
growing out of our competitively 
organized society is not so great 
as that which would result from 
any other type of organization. 
Indeed, we do not know of any 
other kind of industrial organiza- 
tion which promises to us as good 
results as the present one secures, 
unsatisfactory as it may be. We 
think that under our present com- 
petitively organized society the 
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final results justify the system on 
the whole, in that the inefficient 
man and the inferior product, by 
and large, are eliminated and the 
net loss to society is less than that 
which would result under any 
other industrial organization which 
has been tried or which we could 
devise. 


ADVERTISING’S JUSTIFICATION 


Advertising is, then, to be con- 
sidered justified and condemned 
primarily from the standpoint of 
the kind of industrial or economic 
organization that we now have; 
that is, from the viewpoint of the 
individual business man or firm. 
If it pays to advertise; if it is to 
the interest of the individual busi- 
ness man or firm to spend large 
sums in advertising their business 
or their product, then it is diffi- 
cult to find any real basis for con- 
demning the economic justification 
of advertising any more than it is 
to condemn the present economic 
organization of society. It would 
be just as logical and justifiable 
to argue that a city might better 
be served by one department store 
or by one food distributing organ- 
ization and that in such manner 
waste and duplication of effort 
might be eliminated. Advertising 
may be considered from the ser- 
vice which it contributes in the 
creation of new wants and the re- 
sulting happiness which flows 
from their satisfaction. It must 
always be remembered that human 
nature craves variety and the mere 
fact that, through advertising, a 
variety of the same class of prod- 
ucts is brought to the attention of 
the consuming public means that 
the happiness of the human family 
may thereby be increased. 

As to the argument that, as a 
result of advertising, inferior prod- 
ucts are supplanted by superior 
ones, the evidence is, on the whole, 
in favor of the defenders of ad- 
vertising. 

The confusion or difference of 
opinion on this point sometimes 
results from the failure to dis- 
tinguish between the utility or in- 
gredient of the article itself and 
the form or package in which it 
is sold. The ingredients of the 
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Demand or Acceptance 


In the typical small town a few 
progressive dealers do most of the 
business—the balance merely 
catch the overflow. Likewise a 
relatively small group of families 
create demand for merchandise, 
the rest accept it. 


Christian Herald offers the 
advertiser a splendid opportunity 
to reach demand-creating families 
in thousands of small towns. 


Christian Herald 


Bible House, N. Y. 


GRAHAM Patterson, Publisher 
Paul Maynard, Advertising Manager 
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article itself may not be changed 
but if it is put up in an attractive 
and convenient form its consump- 
tion may, as the result of adver- 
tising, not only be increased but 
each unit of the article itself may 
bring greater satisfaction in con- 
sumption. 

This may be illustrated in the 
case of such a commonly con- 
sumed article as butter. In some 
cases, the quality of butter sold 
from tubs over the counter may be 
just as good as that sold in quar- 
ter, half, or pound packages with 
their attractive wrappers and con- 
venient form. But the consumer 
not only gets his butter in a more 
sanitary condition and in a more 
convenient package, but he also 
obtains thereby something that has 
quite as much economic value and 
justification as the food value in 
the butter, which it is assumed is 
the same in either the tub or the 
package form. This is a satisfac- 
tion which may be called a psychic 
economic return. It is the same 
kind of an income or return that 
one gets when he wears a $100 
suit of clothes instead of a $40 
one. Either suit would keep him 
warm and conform to the social 
demand to keep the body covered. 
A considerable part of the expen- 
diture for modern advertising is 
made for the purpose of bringing 
to the attention of consumers this 
kind of utility, but it cannot be 
designated uneconomic either from 
the standpoint of the consumer or 
the firm which makes the outlay 
for the advertising. 

On the other hand, in favor of 
those critics of advertising, it may 
be granted that it is not conclusive 
proof of the superiority of one 
article over that of any other of 
its kind simply because the article 
itself supplants another and ab- 
sorbs the market. For an article 
to be sold continually, it doubtless 
must have merit but it need not 
necessarily be the best article. Its 
large sale may be due quite as 
much to the enterprise of the pro- 
ducer and his advertising, rather 
than its economic superiority over 
every other article of its class. 
Nevertheless, the economic justi- 
fication of this kind of advertising 
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need not be questioned if the char- 
acter of our economic organization 
is kept in mind. 

Much the same line of argument 
can be followed in reply to the 
contention that advertising makes 
it possible to sell a more expen- 
sive item in place of a less ex- 
pensive article. Here, again, the 
consumer may attach real eco- 
nomic value or utility to the form 
or way in which the article 1s 
marketed as distinguished from 
the ingredients of the product, or 
it may yield certain satisfaction 
to him because he is able to con- 
sume an article which others can- 
not afford. Many, perhaps most, 
of the goods which man consumes 
are made up, in economic language, 
of a bundle of utilities and not a 
single one. Our clothing is worn 
not simply for the purpose of 
keeping us warm and covering 
our nakedness. We buy a partic- 
ular suit because we like the color, 
the pattern, the cut; because it is 
the style; because it marks our 
social and economic status or one 
we would like to achieve. Doubt- 
less, am enormous economic sav- 
ing could be obtained if all cloth 
were made of one material, in one 
color and style, and manufactured 
in one or a few factories. But 
who wants to make such a saving? 
Producers’ goods, such as a 
machine or a single tool, are pur- 
chased to do a particular work. 
They yield to the buyer an imme- 
diate single satisfaction but a 
consumptive good usually yields 
more than one satisfaction. _ Its 
utilities are plural. 

The contention that advertising 
is or is not, paid for by the con- 
sumer is much like the argument 
as to whether the consumer does 
or does not pay the tariff. In 
both instances, analysis of cases 
will show that the consumer some- 
times does pay all the cost; in 
other cases, a part of the cost, 
and in still other cases, none of 
the cost. But a volume would be 
needed to analyze all the incidents 
and the final resting place either 
of the cost of advertising or of 
the tariff. 

As one example of the involved 
(Continued on page 186) 
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Gentlemen, in this corner... 


Battling Art Tully and Red Miller may look like the grimmest 
enemies in the world, right now, with their 107 pounds of 14-goin’- 
on-15-year-old muscle squaring away at each other. But wait 
until the battle is over. Dressed in the snarkiest outfits you’ve 
ever seen, they’re the neatest, most up-to-the-minute chaps in the 
high school. And chums all the time, except in the ring. 

Art and Red are typical of 50 per cent of the 500,000 readers of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. A couple of 122-pound huskies over there 
on the ringside represent 30 per cent of THE AMERICAN Boy’s 
500,000 readers. An older brother of Art’s, who’s in college, and 
a younger brother of Red’s, who’s in grade school, stand for the few, 
above and below high school age, who read THE AMERICAN Boy. 

Notice that 80 per cent, 400,000 out of the 500,000 readers, are 
of high school age. They have appetites which would do credit to 
a pie-eating contest. They shave, wear clothes, ride in motor-cars, 
buy radio sets, go camping, fishing and hunting. They are men in 
everything but years. Your equal in spending power. The equal 
of the grown-up market you're selling to right now. Sell to Art 
and Red and their 500,000 friends through the advertising columns 
of THE AMERICAN Boy. Copy received by April 10th will 
appear in June. 
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An example of the 
state maps showing 
the income tax re- 
turns by counties as 
compared with pop- 


ulation 
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Income tax 








Population returns 

Preferred counties (47) 66.0% 87.7% 
Remaining counties (52) 34.0% 12.3% 
Total for State 99 100.0% 100.0% 


New Facts that tell 
you where to sell 


1925 population figures in a unique 
book for sales executives 


OURTEEN YEARS AGO the first 

edition of “Population and Its Dis- 
tribution” was published—gathering 
together certain basic market data for 
convenient use by sales executives. 


The new Fourth Edition comes at a 
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time when the demand for market analy- 
sis material is more urgent than ever. 
This new book contains over 400 pages 
of statistics of invaluable assistance in 
answering questions about markets. 


Where do people live? 


In this book are listed the cities and towns in 
each state, grouped according to size. The num- 
ber of cities in each group and the population of 
each group can be seen at a glance. 


How much money can people spend? 


Income tax figures for every county in the United 
States are listed serving as an indication of the 
buying power of any given territory. 


Where do people buy? 


680 retail shopping areas are indicated —covering 
every section of the country. These serve as a 
guide for estimating market areas not by political 
units but by actual trading areas. 


This book also lists the number of outlets, both 
retail and wholesale by states and cities for 18 
trades including drugs, groceries, hardware, au- 
tomotive products, etc. 


A 7 


‘Tue Fourth Edition of ‘Population 
and Its Distribution” will be off the 
press April first. We shall send youa 
copy on receipt of seven dollars anda half 
($7.50). If you wish to return the book 
in five days we shall refund your money. 
Write to J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Statistical Department, 244 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City. 





















THINK almost any sales man- 

ager can write a book on sales 
conventions and the proper time 
to write the book would be im- 
mediately after the close of any 
annual sales meeting. 

My annual meeting has _ been 
“history” for the last several 
days. In spite of careful planning 
and a detailed program, I now 
see several points needing correc- 
tion next year. 

To begin with, I have found, 
over a period of years, the best 
foundation for any sales meeting 
or school is the sales manual. My 
manual is always complete and 
covers every phase of the situation 
from the history of the business 
and a list of executive personnel, 
down through an_ introductory 
chapter, specialty salesmanship, re- 
tail merchandising, specialty ad- 
vertising, etc., to a technical and 
mechanical description of the 
product, plus a sales approach and 
engineering data. 

I build my sales school around 
this manual. I correct the manual, 
add new sections, and completely 
revise it each year. 

The manual is actually read be- 
fore the entire school, text book 
style, and discussed and com- 
mented on page by page and sub- 
ject by subject. 

You may say “good for the 
newer members of the organiza- 
tion but ‘old stuff? to the war 
horses.” I say (from actual ex- 
perience) “equally good for all.” 

Aside from the fact that there 
are many changes and additions to 
a sales manual during a twelve- 
months’ period, I have yet to see 
the salesman (no matter how ef- 
ficient or old in the service) who 
does not occasionally get in a rut. 
Nothing proves to him his short- 
comings quite so conclusively as a 
thorough reading and discussion 
of the sales manual. 


Some Thoughts on Sales 
Conventions 


Based on a Recent Meeting of a Sizable Sales Force 


By F. S. Fenton, Jr. 


Sales Manager, Wayne Tank and Pump Co. 










































In handling the program, the 
various department managers are 
called upon to read and discuss 
the chapters pertaining to their 
division of the business. This gives 
added weight to the situation, 
Thus, the advertising m 
makes his own presentation of the 
advertising campaign, direct mail 
and dealer help line-up, and is on 
the job to answer questions rela- 
tive to the shop talk in his branch 
of the business. The credit man- 
ager talks on credits. The chief 
consulting engineer discusses tech- 
nical details of the product. The 
general superintendent of the fae- 
tories demonstrates the product-- 
and the discussion leaves a lasting 
impression with the entire sales 
force because each phase of the 
situation has been in charge of 
an authority on the subject. 


WATCH EVERY DETAIL 


Even a meeting planned with 
secure a basic idea as this, how 
ever, will not succeed in accom 
plishing the desired results, unless 
much careful thought is given tp 
the details of the program and 
unless proper publicity has bee 
given the meeting well in advance 

I prepare a program several 
weeks ahead and revise that pro 
gram from week to week up 0 
the date of meeting—putting the 
program into print only two of 
three days ahead of the opening 
date. 

Careful emphasis is placed of 
the fact that all sessions of 
meeting will open exactly @ 
scheduled time. One of my assié 
tants makes an actual roll call @ 
the opening of each _ sessio 
Tardiness is noted and afterward 
discussed with each offender. 

Interruptions are not allowé 
but ample time is given after eatl 
subject for all questions. 

Intermissions are given eve 
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The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


Net paid daily averages 
Month of February 


1921--112,961  1924--145,177 
1922--124,632  1925--165,369 
1923--135.788 1926--172,808 
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hour and a half, to avoid mo- 


notony and the room is aired. 


Sessions are arranged so that 
technical subjects are interspersed 
with the more interesting ones, to 
maintain constant and complete 


interest and attention. 


Isolated whispered conversations 


in the audience are immediately 
stopped. 

Then comes the closing session 
—and the annual sales dinner in 
the evening of the closing day. It 
is a good dinner, somewhat elabor- 
ately planned. Music and flowers 
are in evidence. There are talks 
by key executives—the president 
—the general manager—a leading 
salesman—an inspirational speaker 
from outside the organization. 
We aim for a total elimination 
of generalities, and talks by stock- 
holders who can’t talk are avoided. 

Following the meeting we pub- 
lish a general resume of the en- 
tire proceedings in bulletin form 
the next week. 

I believe a meeting of this type 
covering two or three days at 
the most will produce the desired 
effect. 





Campaign on Curvfit Razor to 
Start in April 


An advertising campaign in color, 
rotogravure, and black and white, will 
be started in April, on the Curvfit razor 
for women, made by the Curvfit Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc., New York. 
Women’s magazines and newspapers will 
be used. Announcements are being 
made to the trade in business papers. 

This advertising is being directed by 
the Harry C. Michaels Company, New 
York advertising agency. 





Chair Account for South Bend, 
Ind., Agency 


The Do More Chair Company, Elk- 
hart, Ind., manufacturer of industrial 
and office chairs, has placed its adver- 
tisin account with the Lamport- 
MacDonald Company, South Bend, 
Ind., advertising agency. A campaign 
in ——- and business papers is 
planned. 


Stafford Ink Account for Wales 
Advertising Agency 


S. S. Stafford, Inc., New York, 
Stafford inks, typewriter ribbons, etc., 
has appointed the Wales Advertising 
Company, also of New York, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers 
will be used. 
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Save-the-Surface Campaign Ap. 
points W. R. McComb 


The Save-the-Surface Campai 
appointed William R. McComb tewines 
manager, succeeding Arthur M. East 
who has become vice-president and a 
director of the Home Owners Service 
Institute, Inc., New York. This appoint- 
ment is effective April 1. Mr. McComb 
ae —— of the develop- 
ment department of the Brook’ 4 
Chamber of Commerce. me. f., 

The offices of the Save-the-Surface 
Campaign will be moved from Phila. 
delphia to New York in July. 





New Accounts for N. W. Ayer 
& Son 


Greenebaum, Weil & Michel, San 
Francisco, manufacturers of Crown 
shirts and pajamas, have placed their 
advertising account with N. W. Aver 
& Son. 2 

National Stone-Tile, Inc., also of San 
Francisco, also has placed its advertising 
account with Ayer. 





“Needlecraft” Appoints 
G. Lynn Sumner Agency 


The Needlecraft Publishing Company, 
New York, publisher of Needlecraft, has 
appointed The G. Lynn Summer Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency, to 
direct a campaign in magazines and farm 
papers. 





Blanket Account for Hom- 
mann, Tarcher & Cornell 


The Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. L, 
manufacturer of blankets, has placed 
its advertising account with Hommann, 
Tarcher & Cornell, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. Women’s magazines 
and business papers will be used. 


C. A. Poff with Concord 
“Telegram” 


Charles A. Poff, who has been with 
the Worcester, Mass., Telegram-Gasette, 
for the last five years, has become pub- 
lisher of the Concord, N. H., Telegram. 
George Mozley continues as advertising 
manager of the Telegram. 


Book-Cadillac Account for 
Oren Arbogust 


Oren Arbogust, Chicago advertising 
counselor, has been appointed to direct 
the advertising of the Book Estate, De 
troit, owner of the Book-Cadillac Hote, 
of that city. 


G. O. Leonard Advanced by 
Campbell-Ewald 


George O. Leonard, who has been 
with the Campbell-Ewald Company, De 
troit advertising agency, for the last sx 
years, has been made manager of ¢ 
research department. 
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More Than One Half Million Wisconsin Readers Every Day 





Write Your Own Ticket! 


linea one of the six leading manu- 

facturers of fountain pens and 
automatic pencils who advertised in 
Milwaukee i concentrated i in 


The wail - 
Auto-Point Company // 
Conklin Pen Company, / 
L/E. Waterman Company - 
Parker Pen Mfg. Company 

4W. A. Sheaffer Pefi Company 


Hele is — Gidence that in the 
pfosperous Milwatikee-Wisconsin market 
you need only ‘one paper to obtain 
maximum results at the lowest possible 
cost per sale>> 





The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by Merit 











Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families 
ovnecsereneeneeenee te AT TLL TIT 
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GETTING DOWNO ! 
THE CHICAG@AD 


The « 
of th 
Daily 
camp 
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Five tubes for performance 
Three dials for precision~ 
Medium price for satisfaction 














Gotan Change Sentaw 
Metropoltan Electrical Supply Co. 
est Lake Main 4 
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WNO BUSINESS IN 
GQRADIO MARKET 


The A. C. Electrical Manufacturing Co., makers 
of the A. C. Dayton Radio, write The Chicago 
Daily News as follows regarding their Chicago 
campaign: 


“The very fine work and the very inter- 
esting report submitted to us with your 
letter of December 22, 1925, is very much 
appreciated by our organization and the 
Metropolitan Electrical Supply Company, 
who is our distributor in Chicago. 


“Each individual report was studied 
carefully, and acted upon, so you can be 
assured that the efforts of your organiza- 
tion were not wasted. Your report will also 
serve as an excellent basis for our cam- 


paign during 1926-7. 


“We have enjoyed immensely our deal- 
ings with The Daily News during the past 
year, and take pleasure in expressing our 
appreciation of the very wonderful co- 
operation extended to us.” 


Chicago is perhaps the world’s greatest market 
for radio, and the most active force promoting 
radio interest and radio sales in this market is— 


QDAILY NEWS 


Whicago 
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Think .of it/ 


472 %more trucks 
in Oklahoma 


than a YEAr A¥O 


Mar. 25, 1926 






OPPORTUNITIES ARE 


----AND 1926 SALES 
EVEN GREATER! 


ALES of trucks in the Oklahoma market 
are truly phenomenal. On January 1, 


1926, trucks in Oklahoma totaled 38,065, an 
increase of 12,274, or 47.2% over a year ago. 


Through Oklahoma’s great road system 
(which is being constantly improved by an 
annual road investment of $21,000,000) 
Oklahoma farmers are given the oppor- 
tunity to haul their own crops to market 
quickly and economically. Many thousands 
of these farmers bring their livestock to the 
Oklahoma City Livestock Market by means 
of trucks. 


All indications . . . fewer debts, greater 
income, better roads . . . point to even 
more profitable sales for truck manufac- 
turers in Oklahoma during 1926. Send 
your sales message to Oklahoma farmers 
through their own and only farmer paper, 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, NOW! 


——_ GOKL OMA Ralph Millen 
Editor . Qdv. Mgr 


£ Oklahoma City | 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City ‘Atlanta San Francisco 
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What Expenses Should Be Charged 
to the Sales Account Pr 


7 
How to Determine Whether an Expenditure Belongs to Production or 
Selling 


By John Allen Murphy 


Such expenses would in- 


RINTERS’ INK is frequently 
asked to tell what expenses 
should be charged to the selling 
account. Sometimes the question 
is “at what point in a business 
does manufacturing stop and sell- 
ing begin?” Again the question 
may be, “does such-and-such an 
item belong in the manufacturing 
account or in the selling account?” 
The generally accepted account- 
ing rule is to charge produc- 
tion with every expense incurred 
in the making of the product un- 
til it reaches the shipping plat- 
form, in its finished state. And to 
selling should be charged every 
expense incurred after that, until 
the product reaches the jobber, 
dealer or consumer, depending on 
how far the manufacturer extends 
his selling effort. 

That sounds simple, does it not? 
In actual practice, however, it is 
not so simple. In many orgartiza- 
tions, there is a constant struggle 
between the manufacturing and 
sales departments, in which one 
tries to make the other assume the 
responsibility of a disputed ex- 
pense item. 

As a matter of fact these dis- 
putes should not occur. The ac- 
counting rule is logical and easily 
interpreted. It is the job of the 
manufacturing department to turn 
out the product in salable shape. 
Therefore it should stand by any 
expenditure that is made in ac- 
complishing this job. Such items 
would include raw material and 
the cost of assembling it, labor, 
factory overhead, light, heat, power, 
equipment, packages and_ the 
expense of packaging, administra- 
tion, the cost of financing produc- 
tion, etc. 

It is the job*of the sales depart- 
ment, on the other hand, to sell 
the product. It ought to shoulder 
any expense that it incurs in do- 





ing this. 
clude salaries of all employees 
connected with the sales depart- 
ment, traveling, a proportionate 
share of office overhead, advertis- 
ing, promotion, branch offices, the 
cost of financing sales, the cost 
of extending credit and making 
collections, etc. 


BORDER-LINE ITEMS 


About most of the items men- 
tioned, there is no dispute. The 
controversy as to where certain 
items should be charged usually 
arises over such border-line items 
as packages, motor-truck deliver- 
ies, warehousing, servicing, in- 
stallations, estimating, charity, 
research and other particulars of 
that kind. But even these items 
can be easily interpreted accord- 
ing to the rule of reason. For 
instance, packages should be 
charged to production, because 
as we have seen, it is the busi- 
ness of the manufacturing depart- 
ment to turn the product out in 
salable shape. 

Sometimes the production de- 
partment claims that the sales 
department insists on too elabo- 
rate a package. The answer to 
this claim is that it is competition 
that fixes the character of the 
package. If elaborate packages 
are the rule in the industry, any 
competing concern must keep its 
packages up to the customary 
standard. However, if the sales 
department wishes to out-do com- 
petition and make its packages 
more costly than others. it is often 
decided to charge the extra cost 
of the packages to selling. 

The matter of motor-truck de- 
liveries is subject to a double in- 
terpretation. The accounting rule 
is that the manufacturing depart- 
ment must deliver the goods to the 
shipping point. If cars are not 
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loaded directly from the factory’s 
platform, the goods must _ be 
trucked to the freight station. In 
that case the production account 
stapds the trucking expense. 

n- recent years it has become 
the practice in many lines of busi- 
ness to deliver shipments by truck 
to customers within a radius of 
a day’s travel. When the delivery 
is made that way it is a distribu- 
tion expense and should be chalked 
up to selling. 

There should be no dispute about 
warehousing. When goods are 
warehoused throughout the coun- 
try, it is done to aid selling. Ob- 
viously the sales aceount should 
bear the cost. The carrying of 
finished products as inventory in 
factory warehouses is an item 
about which it is not so easy to 
decide. Most sales managers are 
glad to shoulder the cost of carry- 
ing these inventories because in 
that way they gain control over 
them. However, if a business has 
no plan for co-ordinating produc- 
tion with sales and the factory is 
allowed to go ahead turning out 
goods without any relationship to 
their salability, then the factory, 
by all means, should be obliged to 
assume the cost of holding these 
excess inventories. 

The cost of servicing the prod- 
uct is an item about which there 
is usually much argument. It is 
often reasoned that servicing is 
part of the manufacturing process 
and the cost of it should be borne 
by the product. It is argued that 
if the article needs service after 
it enters the channels of distribu- 
tion, it is the fault of the manu- 
facturing and not of the selling. 
On the other hand it is admitted 
that where a manufacturer gives 
good service with his product, it 
is one of his best selling arguments. 

Here again the rule of reason 
should be applied. If service be- 
comes necessary because of imper- 
fections in the product or because 
it does not hold up as it should, 
of course the cost of it should be 
charged back to manufacturing. 
But if the servicing is done to 
enable users to get the greatest 
satisfaction out of the use of the 
product and the rendering of this 
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service helps the sales department 
to run up additional volume, the 
selling end of the business should 
be willing to foot the cost of this 
assistance. 


A SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


One well-known manufacturer 
had so much trouble in allocating 
his service charge that he finally 
decided to make service a special 
department of his business. For 
several years there have been three 
major accounts in this business: 
Production, Service and Selling, 
The “service” account stands 
permanently by itself and is not 
charged back to either manufac- 
turing or selling as is the custom 
in most businesses. 

This company’s service consists 
mostly of its warehousing sys- 
tem. It maintains a chain of 
warehouses. all over the world, 
from which it is able to make 
instant delivery of any orders re- 
ceived. In this industry it is the 
custom to manufacture the goods 
after the order is received and to 
deliver them when the goods are 
made direct from the factory. Be- 
cause of its warehouse plan, this 
particular company is able to de- 
liver goods several weeks sooner 
than-competitors. The extraordinary 
success of this business is due 
largely to its warehouse plan. This 
system is supported at considerable 
cost and naturally there would be 
unwillingness on the part of both 
the production and sales depart- 
ments to shoulder the expense of 
it. The company has solved the 
riddle by the creation of a separate 
service account. 

The installation of the product 
is another matter that frequently 
causes accounting disputes. In many 
lines of business, crews of expert 
workmen are maintained, whose 
sole duty it is to install the prod- 
uct in the homes or plants of pur- 
chasers. Should the wages and 
traveling expenses of these men be 
charged to production or selling? 
Inasmuch as the expenditure takes 
place beyond the shipping pomt, 
it might be argued that the charge 
belongs in the sales account. 

On the other hand, it could be 
countered that the product is not 
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completely manufactured until it 
is installed. The buyer is unable 
to use it until factory experts in- 
stall it. Why, then, should not 
these installation costs be charged 
to production? As a matter of 
fact, most companies do charge 
installation expenses to the manu- 
facturing department, although I 
have run across a few concerns 
that for special reasons of their 
own charge the expense to sales. 

In another group of companies 
installations are not looked upon 
as an expense. This group re- 
gards it as a separate business that 
is expected to make a profit or 
at least to pay its own way. The 
expense of making installations is 
always figured in the cost of the 
product. Since the buyer indi- 
rectly pays for the installation, 
there is no reason why the sales 
department should be charged with 
the item. 

Estimating is another disputed 
charge. In many businesses, sales- 
men have to make estimates or 
bids. In these lines costly estimat- 
ing departments are maintained 
The unfortunate thing about these 
estimates is that only a certain 
proportion of them brings business. 

Which department—manu factur- 
ing or selling—should support the 
estimating division? The manufac- 
turing department. Why? Because 
the expense of doing the estimat- 
ing is invariably added to the cost 
of the product. 

Some companies, though, have 
found it advisable to divide the 
cost of running the estimating 
section equally between the manu- 
facturing and sales departments. 
In this way both departments take 
a keen interest in the estimates. 
The production department strives 
to keep the estimates so low that 
a fair percentage of them will 
result in sales. And the salesmen, 
since they know they are paying 
a part of the cost of the estimate, 
are likely to use more energetic 
methods in following up their 
“bids” than if they had no re- 
sponsibility in the cost of making 
them, 

Many are the accounting wrongs 
that are committed in the fair 
name of charity. As a rule, it is 
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the advertising account that is 
made the goat for contributions to 
“worthy causes” and for donations 
that are intended to placate friends, 
customers and prospects. But since 
advertising is ultimately charged 
back to selling, the sales depart- 
ment suffers for any unfair charges 
that are dumped into the advertis- 
ing account. Unless these placating 
expenditures are made by the sales- 
men or sales executives, with the 
idea of “getting in right” with a 
promising prospect, all hetero- 
geneous donations of this character 
should be docketed against produc- 
tion. If these expenditures are 
necessary, they are the inevitable 
result of being in business and 
therefore should be charged against 
the product. 

In fact, where there is doubt 
about any expenditure it is the 
safest plan to charge it to the 
product. In that way there is more 
likelihood of getting it back, be- 
cause all charges against the prod- 
uct are figured in the selling price 
or at least they should be. 


RESEARCH COSTS 


Research is another item about 
which controversy frequently arises. 
But it should not be a difficult 
expenditure to handle. If the re- 
search is done for the benefit of 
the factory or the product, it ought 
to be charged to manufacturing. 
If the research has to do with the 
development of the market, the 
cost of it should be charged to 
sales expense. 

All expenditures are not charged 
directly to manufacturing or sell- 
ing. The tendency in present-day 
accounting is to open special ac- 
counts for every specific item. The 
selling account, for example, might 
be broken down into fifty separate 
accounts. Advertising, itself, might 
be sub-divided into a dozen ac- 
counts. Carrying separate accounts 
in this way for every specific ex- 
penditure is the only method by 
which the management can be given 
an intelligent analysis of the busi- 
ness. Of course, in the final audit 
all these individual accounts have 
to be classified under production 
or selling or to a third account in 
the cases where companies carry 
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a third account for “finance” or 
“service” or whatever it is. 

This leads us‘to the second phase 
of the subject—budgeting of sales 
expenses, selling through a sales 
corporation and turning over the 
product to outsiders to market it. 
Budgeting the sales expense is a 
plan that is coming into extensive 
use. In this method, the sales de- 
partment is given so much to 
conduct the selling end of the 
business. The amount may be a 
flat sum or a fixed percentage of 
sales. The sales department has 
to live within this amount, regu- 
lating its efforts accordingly. 

Many large corporations have or- 
ganized selling companies through 
which the output of the parent 
company is marketed. As a rule 
these selling companies are started 
so as to avoid the necessity of 
paying ruinous taxes to the various 
States in which the company has 
branches or warehouses. Where 
they exist all these disputes about 
charging certain expenditures do 
not come up. 

The usual plan is to sell the 
output of the manufacturing com- 
pany to the selling company. The 
price charged may give the parent 
company all the profit that the 
business is expected to make. In 
that case, the selling company may 
not be expected to make a profit. 
In fact, it might be allowed to 
operate at a slight loss. In other 
instances the sale may be made 
to the selling company at only a 
small manufacturing profit. The 
selling company, in that event, is 
supposed to make the real profit 
for the organization. 

I believe most companies who 
have sales subsidiaries follow the 
former plan. I know one large 
company that has been operating in 
this way for several years. In 1920 
a new president was put in charge 
of the sales company. The sales 
company had been operating at a 
loss of about a million dollars a 
year. He succeeded in wiping it out 
within two years and last year was 
able to make a profit of three mil- 
lion dollars, which he turned over 
to the manufacturing company on 
top of the profit it already made. 

How did this president effect 


this tremendous change in the profit 
account of the company? By ad- 
vertising. Up to the time this man 
took his office, the company: had 
done very little advertising, Past 
presidents had been afraid to ad- 
vertise because of the loss at which 
the company had been operating. 
The new president did not hesitate 
to increase greatly the immediate 
prospective loss of the company by 
making expenditures for construc- 
tive sales effort. 

Years ago it was common prac- 
tice for a manufacturer starting 
in business to engage a_high- 
powered sales executive and to 
pay him a dollar a unit or five 
dollars a unit or some other sum 
to market the product. The sales 
executive was to finance his opera- 
tions out of the amount paid him. 
Where the manufacturer retained 
some control over the man with 
the sales contract, this plan often 
worked well. However, when the 
manufacturer had no voice in de- 
termining the policies of his sales 
agent, this method frequently 
proved unsatisfactory. 

I know of one case where such 
an arrangement is still in effect. 
For years a manufacturer has been 
turning over his product toa group 
of men. These men pay a flat rate 
for the product and under their 
contract are allowed to sell it for 
what they can get. 

Ostensibly these men are in the 
employ of the manufacturer. Act- 
ually they are not. The manufac- 
turer takes his profit when he sells 
them the product and has no con- 
trol over the article after that. 
While these men have done fairly 
well, they have not begun to realize 
the possibilities in the business. 
They do not advertise. They hire 
the cheapest salesmen they can get. 
They restrict the traveling of their 
salesmen to a ruinous extent. The 
manufacturer is suffering because 
of his unwise sales contract. 

The point I am trying to make 
is that it is advisable for a com- 
pany to limit extravagant expendi- 
tures of any kind in its business, 
but the desire to economize should 
never be carried so far that the 
legitimate development of the busi- 
ness is checked. 
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More people now work and live 


PHILADELPHIA 


The population of America’s Third Largest 
City at the opening of 1926, six years after the 
last decennial census, is estimated at 2,024,394, 
an increase of 11 per cent. 

This is exclusive of the million and a half 
in the surrounding suburbs and towns. 


425,000 dwellings within the city limits and 
150,000 in the surrounding suburbs and 
nearby towns house this population. 

Whatever your line of business, here are 
advertising statistics worthy of your closest 
attention if you want to expand your sales. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Che Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid daily average for 1925: 


524,662 “%;° 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia and 
is one of the largest in the United States. 





New York—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 
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CLOTHES: IN THE NEW YORK MANNER | 


Weber ahd Heilbroner 


SABERDASHERS HATTER: 








Weber and Heilbroner—headquarters for “Clothes: 
in the New York Manner” . . . prominent retail 
distributor of Manhattan Shirts, Knapp-Felt Hats and 
other nationally known quality products for men. 


Twenty-nine years ago there was only one Weber ani 
Heilbroner store . . . today this firm has thirtea 
places of business strategically located in New York, 
Brooklyn and in Newark, N. J. 


The continuous and uninterrupted growth ad develop 
ment of Weber and Heilbroner has been attained on the 
sound business principle of rendering an all around satis 
fying service to men ... . in making quality, styl 
and painstaking tailoring a perfect trinity in men’ 
clothes. 
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NEW YORK Ely, 


The largest evening newspaper circulation in A 
3c a copy daily—Sc on Saturdays 
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, eber and Heilbroner Have 

» Invested Over $300,000 in the 

ew York Evening Journal 
During the Past 6 Years 


An all-important factor in the steady expansion of Weber and 
Heilbroner has been regular, consistent and distinctive advertising. 
Back in 1914 Weber and Heilbroner started to use the New York 
Evening Journal. They have used it year after year ever since. 


During the past six years Weber and Heilbroner have invested 
over $300,000 in the New York Evening Journal . . . reaching 
the largest evening newspaper audience in America . . . cover- 
ing nearly half of the New York market through the circulation 
of this one evening newspaper. 


othes:} In 1925 the selling messages of Weber and Heilbroner appeared 
retail] | in the New York Evening Journal on 140 publication days . 
3 and} average of nearly every other day. 


For 27 consecutive years the New York Evening Journal has 
maintained the largest evening circulation in America 
sr andj and for many years this newspaper has had an overwhelming 
irteen § leadership among all New York evening newspapers in the volume 
York, of men’s wear advertising printed . . . exceeding the next 
evening paper last year by 317,518 lines. 


Men’s wear merchants, manufacturers of men’s clothes and 
velop f makers of all manner of dress accessories worn by men should 
n the profit by the proven experience and outstanding success of firms 
salle like Weber and Heilbroner who have cultivated the New York 
i market intensively through the use of the largest and most 
sty responsive evening circulation in America. 
men’s 
Average daily net paid circulation for week end- 
ing February 20, 1926, was 738,193 copies a day 


ING JOURNAL 


BLE the circulation of any other New York evening paper 
PLUS 100,000 
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Their Ship Is Coming In 


In ten years Detroit’s area has multiplied 
three times, city valuation 414 times, industrial 
output four times; savings deposits 314 times, 
recorded deeds three times, population doubled 

Every year thousands of Detroiters add “un- 
earned” income to their wealth. They are’ 
watching their ship come in. 


Are you adequately sending your message to 
the Detroiters who should be your patrons 
now, or in the near future? , 

The Detroit News, with 350,000 paid Sunday circu- 
lation and 320,000 week days, reaches practically every 
English speaking family in the Detroit district. 

That newspaper is the invited guest every evening. 
It chats with the family while they make their plans. 


Advertising rates are low, prospects great. Write 
for information. 


The Detroit News 


Detroit’s HOME Newspaper 


























New York Office, Chicago Office, 
I, A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 1110 Tower Bldg. 
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OST manufacturers are en- 

gaged in a hot competition 
for display space on top of the 
retailer's counter. Comparatively 
few have given thought to the 
value of getting a display inside 
the counter. Here, it seems to me, 
is a neglected merchandising op- 
portunity—an opportunity which 
grows with the increasing use of 
glass-front show cases. 

Sometimes top-of-the-counter 
display material can be used in- 
side the counter. Occasionally an 
entirely different display piece is 
required. In either event, the 
dealer needs to be sold on the en- 
tire idea of displays inside the 
counter. As I look at it from 
the viewpoint of a retailer, there 
is almost no limit to which this 
kind of sales asSistance may go. 

The Winchester-Simmons Com- 
pany supplies its dealers with a 
folding carton, done in red and 
black, for this very purpose. 
When the dealer receives a ship- 
ment of a dozen stainless steel par- 
ing knives, the container looks 
much like any ordinary flat dozen 
knife box but when it is opened, 
it folds over into a slanting car- 
ton with the rear stepped-up at 
least an inch higher than the front 
and a flap attached to this high 
back folds up, bearing a human- 
interest picture. The base of the 
container has cut-out slits for six 
knives and as fast as one is sold, 
it can be replaced from the reserve 
stock of the balance of the dozen 
which lies in the false bottom be- 
neath the cut-outs. 


Here is another item in this 
same department. 
The makers of the Torrey 


Razor give their dealers, upon 
request, a splendid plate glass case 
with a removable velvet mounted 
sliding rack, capable of holding 
a dozen straight edge razors. 








Get Your Display Material inside 
the Dealer’s Counter 


This Is Fully as Important as Top-of-the-Counter Display 


By A. H. Van Voris 


Retailer of Hardware, Housefurnishings and Sporting Goods 





A dozen razors is a pretty fair 
assortment to show any customer 
who is interested in selecting one 
for his use and in many instances, 
we find that his attention is drawn 
to this display in the counter case 
and he asks to see them. 

The salesman removes the panel 
from the plate glass display and 
places it on top of the counter and 
there are the entire dozen all 
neatly arranged and free from 
dust, for the inspection of the 
customer. When the sale is com- 
pleted, the razors can be wiped off, 
laid back in their allotted divisions, 
the sale item replaced from re- 
serve stock and back it goes into 
the show case, ready for the next 
job of suggested purchase. 

Likely as not, this same razor 
customer will be reminded that he 
needs a tube of shaving cream 
and this little task will be per- 
formed by the representative of 
the J. B. Williams Company. 


THIS CARTON SUGGESTS SALES 


In this case, the representative 
is none other than a neat little 
carton lithographed in color and 
of convenient size to be placed 
alongside of razors and kindred 
shavers’ supplies, inside the deal- 
er’s show case. The carton holds 
a dozen tubes of shaving cream 
and I believe the carton makes as 
many suggested sales as_ those 
others in which the customer calls 
and asks for the item himself. 

Almost next door, we find still 
another. This time, we have a 
display of shears and scissors for 
the housewife. The display is fur- 
nished by J. Wiss and Sons and, 
in our case, it consists of a pair 
of good-sized black leatherette 
finished display boxes, with green 
plush-lined removable inset-tops. 


These tops are equipped with little 
elastic clips for holding the shears 
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and scissors in place and we use 
one display for shears and the 
other for scissors. 

Each is identical in size and is 
gold-stamped with the name of the 
makers of the product displayed 
on the plush. They are large 
enough to fill the width of the 
show case shelf. These shelves, 
in our new cases, are adjustable 
as to height. 

When a customer expresses an 
interest in a pair of shears or 
scissors, just as with the razors, a 
whole array can be placed before 
her at once in orderly and attrac- 
tive arrangement and it is one of 
the easiest sales we make to help 
a housewife choose a pair of 
shears. If she selects one which 
is not duplicated in the clips, an- 
other of this pattern is taken from 
extra stock in the bottom of the 
display boxes beneath the covers. 

The Fitzgerald Manufacturing 
Company makes the Star-Rite 
electric curling iron. 

This device comes to the retailer 
in a mighty good-looking litho- 
graphed carten container, nicely 
adapted for inside show case dis- 
play. 

This carton, one to each iron, 
has an easel back, is done in colors 
and has a picture of a girl using 
one of these irons in her boudoir, 
seated in front of her dressing- 
table. It tells a little story in it- 
self and suggests how convenient 
it must be to own one of them 
and have it ready at home for 
instant use. 

Still another item which we dis- 
play inside our case is the Na-Ald 
socket and adapter made by the 
Alden Manufacturing Company. 
These are rather small items and 
each individual socket or adapter 
is put up in a small carton. 

Instead of merely sending out 
these small cartons in a larger box 
of a size for the unit shipment of 
ten, this manufacturer has made 
a display carton which opens up 
into a good-looking and neat dis- 
play container, open at front and 
with sides cut on oblique and 
gradually rising up to a higher 
back, thus affording space for at- 
tention-producing color work and 


copy. 
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Are you familiar with the 
and rubber device for testing = 
age batteries—the hydrometer? 
Not so much to look at and most 
of them being rather colorless 
they can’t call out very loud, But 
the Robert Bosch Company has 
remedied this trouble. 

Their hydrometers are sold in 
fibre cases with metal end caps 
one item to the individual case and 
the startling, brilliant colors in 
which they illustrate the contents 
on the surface of this cylindrical 
container will positively arrest any 
gaze which wanders that way. 

The small and handy size of the 
container makes it convenient to 
place inside the show case and as 
it seems to be one among many, 
I judge this company has been 
well repaid for its helpful plan- 
ning. 

AN INTERESTING IDEA 


Kester Rosin Core Solder has 
been made another easy-seller. 
This is made by the Chicago 
Solder Company and its appeal 
comes from a pleasing bright, little 
garb—a round metal box in orange 
and black. 

A dozen of these little metal 
boxes, each containing a circular 
roll of ribbon solder are placed in 
a pasteboard display container of 
similar colors including green 
There is an up-folding flap with 
a catchy illustration and caption 

The base of a glass front 
show case is quite wide and gives 
the retailer a fine place to display 
many of these modern containers 
of a larger size. 

In order to utilize the width and 
height of this base, unique folded- 
step display containers are put oul 
by numerous manufacturers. 
example of this kind of display 
has been received from the Ohio 
Varnish Company, holding a dozen 
boxes of Chi-Namel Gold al 
Aluminum Bronze. ’ 

To look at the package when it 
is unpacked, it has all the ear- 









marks of being merely a_ four 
square box, but upon opening tt 
the retailer finds that the top § 
lifted aloft into an easel back a 
tractively lettered and _ litho 
graphed, the front folds across the 
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An open letter to New York 


and Chicago agency space buyers: 








You probably have a pretty definite mental 
picture of John Q. Newspaper-Reader, read- 
ing his morning paper on the way to work 
and his evening paper on the way back 
home. It’s a logical conception, born of 
your everyday observation and experience. 


It doesn’t fit in Indianapolis. 


There is very little newspaper reading done 
in Indianapolis en route. Distanccs are short. 
Most of us live within half an hour of the 
office. Most of us drive. 


Indianapolis is largely a city of home 
delivered newspapers. The Indianapolis 
News is delivered into more homes daily 
than the morning and the other evening 
papers together, and exclusively home de- 
livered into three times as many homes as 


both other daily papers together. 






The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


New York Chicago 
Dar A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 


110 E. 42d St. The Tower Bidg. 
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centre and down, carrying an- 
other Chi-Namel nameplate, while 
the body of the box has strips of 
heavy pasteboard, forming two 
steps which, with the bottom of 
the box, display three rows of 
gold or aluminum bronze. 

The Yale Electric Corporation 
must recognize the sales pulling 
value of a display piece for the 
retailer to use in the base of his 
glass front show case. They fur- 
nish a container which holds two 
rows of flashlights, eight to the 
row, on double steps so that one 
tier projects well above the other, 
displaying the entire contents to 
good advantage. I saw this dis- 
play in the base of a glass front 
show case in a drug store and the 
druggist reported numerous self- 
sales traceable to it. 


A FOUNTAIN PEN DISPLAY 


In this same store, my atten- 
tion was drawn to an individual 
glass show case some thirty inches 
square, plate glass on three sides 
and a sliding panel in the rear. 

This case was given a prominent 
location toward the front of the 
store at the end of the soda foun- 
tain. In it was an array of foun- 
tain pens and self-feed pencils. 
On the top glass shelf were two 
mahogany trays, velvet lined, con- 
taining Parker pens and pencils. 
There could be no mistaking the 
make, for across the top of each 
tray was a neatly lettered strip 
bearing the name. I can attest 
to the selling efficiency of the dis- 
play through the fact that it has 
been responsible for my buying 
three pens and two pencils. Per- 
haps at the time of purchase I 
was not so interested in the 
mechanics of the sales stimulus as 
at the present moment of writing 
—but all the better, for it worked 
on me without my reasoning out 
the possibilities of an inside show 
case display container. If these 
pens had been hidden away some- 
where, perhaps I might never have 
purchased my first Duofold. 

Recently I discussed this matter 
of inside show case displays with 
A. S. Myers, a display man con- 
nected with the Odell Hardware 
Company, of Greensboro, N. C. 
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He had been making some tests 
right along the same line, 

In his tests, by keeping carefyl 
check on display containers inside 
glass show cases, the color green 
was found to have the most force- 
ful sales appeal. Containers in 
which this color predominated 
were not favored by any adyan- 
tageous position inside the cases 
and yet their selling power seemed 
to stand out supreme as compared 
with other colors. This was fyr- 
ther demonstrated by placing simi- 
lar products of different make and 
different color containers in close 
groupings. 

Two items from this test which 
brought particularly favorable 
sales were cartons of du Pont 
Household Cement and Heddon 
Dowagiac Minnows. 

The former has a carton of light 
and dark green with a very little 
red on it and the latter has a pre- 
dominance of green with a picture 
of a leaping fish on a white back- 
ground, with a narrow red band 
around the edge of the package. 

Mr. Myers’ finding is rather in- 
teresting in view of a recent com- 
munication from Roger A. Poor, 
advertising manager of the Hy- 
grade Lamp Company, maker of 
electric lamps, a product which 
we have sold in our hardware 
store for many years. 

This company recently changed 
the container for some of their 
lamps and the new one is well 
adapted to our show case display. 
It is a box container fitted to a 
single lamp. One end has the 
regulation slip-in flap but the 
other, the display end, aside from 
a holding edge or insert rim, is 
cut out to show the type of electric 
lamp inside. 

Although a fairly new trend in 
merchandising display, much 
thought may profitably be directed 
toward the sales value of the in- 
side of the retailer’s glass front 
show cases when the manufacturer 
is planning a new display carton 
or container. Suggested sales are 
the kind every retailer longs for 
and the product that sings a sweet 
song to the customer is the one 
which will bring many _ repeal 
orders to the manufacturer. 
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Drian! 


Interpreter par  excel- 
lence of the mode. 


One of the group of 
distinguished arbiters of 
fashion whose creations 
in Harper’s Bazar have 
earned for it world-wide 
authority. 


Now it is Drian, now 
Erté or Baron deMeyer, 
now Michael Arlen or 
Hergesheimer, who 
stands out in Harper’s 
Bazar for conspicuous 
attention. 








S1Ze0@—through Distinction 


HE April Harper’s 
Bazar is the largest— 
in every way—in 60 years 
of continuous publication— 
—in total number of pages 
—in editorial content 
—in advertising lineage 
—in advertising revenue 
This is naturally pleas- 
ing to us—but it is espe- 
cially significant to you as 


it measures the influence 


Harpers bagar 


which Harper’s Bazar enjoys 
with people of the world of 
fashion, who buy what they 
like and influence the rest of 
the world to follow. 

There will, of course, be 
an unusual demand for copies 
of the April issue. If you 
miss yours, write to us and 
we will be glad to send you 
one direct. 

Have you seen a copy in 
recent months? 
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Business Boston Is a 
wheel—not merely a 
hub. 






















Brookline, practically a part of 
Boston! Nearly surrounded by 
Boston! Look at the map! 
Brookline is an attractive suburb 
of 42,681 people or more than 
9,000 families. The large majority 
are well-to-do, and more tha 
90% of them read the Herali- 
Traveler. 
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To think of Boston as the size shown on the official 
map is a mistake. In reality, it is three times as big. 
Brookline is Boston, as are the other 39 towns and 
municipalities which closely surround Boston. 

There are more people per square mile in Business 
Boston than in any other city in the United States, New 
York excepted. Nearly two million of them live within 
a half hour ride—within a radius of fifteen miles. 
Another million live within an hour’s ride of the center 
of the city. 

A strange situation 

But Business Boston is divided into two great popu- 
lation groups. These groups differ so sharply in senti- 
ment, tradition and origin, that no single newspaper can 
appeal successfully to both groups. 

To sell to both of these population divisions, at least 
two newspapers must be used—the Herald-Traveler and 
one of the other three leading papers. For three of 
the four major newspapers in Boston appeal to one 
group, while the other group is covered by the Herald- 
Traveler only. 


Let us tell you more about the unique situation. Send 
today for our booklet, ‘“‘Business Boston.” 
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Advertising Representative 











For five years 
Herald-Traveler has been 
first in National Adver- 
oe Includin all 
nancial 


George A. McDevitt Co. 
250 Park Avenue, 
New York City 









advertising among 
Boston daily mewspapers. 
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Window 
Displays 
Letters 
to 


Trade 


Merchandising 
agazine 
—11,000 
circulation 
Surveys 
of Markets 


Broadsides 





Cooperation That Sells! 
in Journal-Post City’ 


ATIONAL ADVERTISERS | using 

space in the Journal-Post are given 
free use for one week of the Journal- 
Post display window, in the heart of the 
retail district of Kansas City, passed 
daily by thousands of shoppers. This 
is a valuable feature of the merchan- 
dising cooperation given advertisers. 


Retailers are kept informed through 
a merchandising magazine that is 
READ by most of the 11,000 in Great- 


er Kansas City who receive it monthly. 


Lowest advertising milline rate in 
America, on basis of morning and eve- 
ning combination at 40 cents a line. 


Buy 57 Per Cent Coverage in Greater Kansas City 


Kansas City Journal lost 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc, 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 


* The rich section comprising eastern Kansas and western Missouri. 
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Persuading the Trade to Push a 
Low-Priced, Small-Profit Article 


If Dealers Consider Your Product “a Nuisance,” Perhaps Packaging Plus 
Advertising May Overcome Their Resistance 


By C. K. Perkins 


Assistant Sales Manager, Lewis Manufacturing Company 


NTIL a few years ago, cheese- 

cloth was, generally speaking, 
anuisance. The merchant carried 
it only because his customers made 
it necessary for him to 
do so; there was neither 
pleasure nor profit in it. 
It was kept in big bolts 
laid away out of sight 
and dragged out only 
under compulsion. But 
today, the merchant car- 
ries cheesecloth on his 
counter, prominently 
displayed. 

Why this change has 
come about since 1919 
is a story of packaging. 
Specifically, it is the 
story of Curity Absor- 
bent Cheesecloth pack- 
aging, for this is the 
first packaged cheese- 
cloth to be generally 
and aggressively distrib- 
uted. The trade has 
adopted the idea to the 
extent that now there is 
practically no depart- 
ment store in the United 
States that does not 
carry packaged cheese- 
cloth of one brand or 
another. 

Until 1919, cheese- 
cloth was the stepchild 
of everybody, including 
jobber, retailer and con- 
sumer. The jobber handled it be- 
cause he had to; the dealer carried 
it because his customers asked for 
it often enough to require his hav- 
ing it; the housewife had to have it 
for certain necessary duties around 
the house. Nobody, including the 


manufacturer, realized the potential 
sales volume that it held, a volume 
that could be obtained by proper 
merchandising. 

Cheesecloth was one of those 








Now 
you can make 


cheesecloth 
PAY 


8 useless, wasteful selling 
steps eliminated 

5 new and profitable sell- 
ing features added 
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pests in which the dealer could see 
no volume. He could see no profit 
in it, either. It was cheap, so it 
was disregarded; the dealer was 
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Grity 
ABSORBENT CHEESECLOTH 


BUSINESS-PAPER COPY TELLS THE CURITY STORY IN AN 


INTERESTING WAY 


careless in handling it, and accord- 
ingly any possible chance for profit 
was considerably lessened. Be- 
cause it was rolled in huge bolts, it 
took the clerk a long time to get 
it down off the shelf, and there- 
fore by the time he had measured 
and cut a yard or two, made out a 
sales slip, handled change, and put 
the bolt back, he had done a great 
deal of work for very little gain. 

Also, the customer had received 
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a piece of cheesecloth that had no 
distinctive recommendation to her 
either on the score of cleanliness 
or that of attractiveness. She had 
received exactly what she had 
come into the store to buy, but 
nothing more. No attempt had 
been made to educate her to new 
uses or to build her purchases up 
to a quantity large enough to make 
the handling of cheesecloth profit- 
able to the store. 

With ourselves, there were still 
other problems to face besides 
that of how to help the retailer 
sell more cheesecloth. During the 
war, the industry had greatly in- 
creased manufacturing capacities 
so as to turn out gauze for mili- 
tary medical use. The end of the 
war found it necessary to formu- 
late an aggressive sales plan to 
keep factories running to capacity. 
In our own case, with our large 
weaving and finishing capacity, we 
had to sell more cheesecloth. 


MORE OBSTACLES 


Adding to the obstacles in the 
way of increasing cheesecloth sales 
were the filling of national markets 
with Government surpluses and the 
embarking of the American house- 
wife on a thrift campaign that 
took her to the family rag-bag for 
cloths instead of to the department 
store or retail dry goods shop for 
our product. 

Considering all angles of the 
several problems, and observing 
what had been done in other fields 
of low-price merchandise, it oc- 
curred to us that the best possible 
way to increase sales was to pack- 
age our product and so make a 
quality and sanitary appeal to the 
ultimate consumer, the American 
housewife. 

Packaging had been done suc- 
cessfully with such household ne- 
cessities as coffee, sugar, crackers 
and so forth, all of which were low 
priced, with the result that certain 
manufacturers had been able to 
make their particular brand out- 
standing in the mind of the house- 
wife. Why couldn’t the same thing 
be done with cheesecloth, making 
the Curity brand dominant? 

Accordingly, we sct about to put 
our product into a package, and 
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we realized at once that b i 
two standard sizes, fivevard al 
ten-yard units, we would have a 
good selling point to use on the 
dealer. We could show him that 
the package would increase his unit 
of sale. 
_ As finally worked out, the Cur. 
ity Sealtyte package was a minia- 
ture of our large bolt, a clean, 
sanitary, dustproof, paper-wrapped 
package, oblong and fiat, shaped 
much like a necktie box. The 
attractive color scheme, of neat 
dark and light-blue checked paper 
with the label in dark blue and red 
on a white background, helped 
give the package display value 
The top label, carrying the brand, 
was oval in shape, and a white and 
blue square at the bottom carried 
the grade and the words “The 
Convenient Household Package” 
Early in the history of market. 
ing the new package, there was 
some dealer objection to the 
slightly increased cost of the 
cheesecloth due to packaging, This 
objection, however, we overcame 
speedily by showing the merchant 
that the saving in his clerk’s time, 
in wasted cutting and so forth, 
more than counter-balanced any 
extra expense incurred in pack 
aging. The dealer quickly admitted 
the facts. 


FIVE TALKING POINTS 


Five points brought home to the 
merchant the advantages of har 
dling cheesecloth in the new form: 

(1) The package saves waste i 
cutting and time in wrapping and 
selling. 

(2) The five- and ten-yard sizes 
increase the unit of counter 
from one or two yards. 


(3) The package not only in | 
creases the size of the origina | 
sale, but it increases the genera | 
use of cheesecloth because of the | 


fact that when a woman thinks she 
needs only one yard but buys 
five-yard package, she usually finds 
new uses for the other four 
and eventually comes back for at 
other package with which to com 
tinue these uses or to develop still 
others. So general sales increas 
as well as the initial one. 

(4) The package makes it profit 
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“The Interrupting 
Idea” 


MIORROWING for a moment a 





ey thought from the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, we want to apply 
their slogan, for once, for a purpose 
of our own. 


“The Interrupting Idea” in space buying 
happened about six years ago when TRUE 
STORY opened up, and began the develop- 


ment of, a new market. 


Up to that time copy- 
writers and space-buyers 
were judging magazine 
circulations from the 
standpoint of quality, so- 
called. 


That was alright until 
our new national spend. 
ing habits began to make 
advertisers sit up and 
observe that it is no 
longer possible to make 
arbitrary economic and 
social distinctions with 


respect. to purchasing 
desire. 


There are perhaps some 
buyers of cheasdalnes 
who haven’t responded 
to the Interruption—but 
fortunately their num- 
ber is wing smaller 
day by } a . 


In 1926 how many na. 
tional advertisers will use 
“The Necessary Two 
Million+” and the larg. 
est newsstand sale in the 
world? 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million+-” 














“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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able and desirable for the merchant 
to handle cheesecloth and takes 
the product out of the nuisance 
class, carried only for service to 
customers. 

(5) The package makes it pos- 
sible for the retailer actually to 
merchandise the product, to dis- 
play it on the counter and in the 
window, and to suggest new ways 
of using it. The package brings 
cheesecloth out from under the 
counter and puts it over. 

The net result of packaging 
was to revolutionize the cheese- 
cloth business. That does not mean, 
however, that putting this prod- 
uct into a container destroyed the 
old market, for it did not do that. 
There was, and still is, a sub- 
stantial sale of bolt cheesecloth 
for use in garages, in office build- 
ings and so forth. We still sell 
a substantial amount in bolt form. 
But what packaging actually did 
do was to supplement bolts by 
opening up an entirely new 
field and by making an appeal to a 
market that hitherto never had 
used cheesecloth. 

The package sold to the woman 
who, until she saw the product 
displayed on the counter, had not 
thought of using it. The display 
sold cheesecloth to the man who 
needed it for his car but who never 
would have gone to a store to buy 
a few yards of it. As a matter 
of fact, display possibilities were 
one of the strongest factors in sell- 
ing the product to dealers. 

Whereas our advertising had 
been spasmodic up until 1922, we 
decided to launch an aggressive 
campaign and for our purposes 
there was no better advertising 
angle to work on than that of 
the package. With its color and 
sanitary talking points, its ease of 
display, and its ability to increase 
the unit of individual sales, the 
package was our advertising core. 
These characteristics of the pack- 
age have made it the central theme 
of our advertising effort for the 
last five years. 

Our fundamental object was to 
educate the dealer away from the 
thought that cheesecloth was the 
tag end of his stock. If we could 
get him to recognize that our pack- 
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aged cheesecloth could be 
into a leader which he could dis. 
play and really merchandise at a 
profit, he would, we believed, edu- 
cate the consumer in turn. We 
have been working along this line 
in our trade-paper campaign which 
got under way early in 1922 
Backing this consistent sounding 
of the fundamental notes of the 
Curity package have been some 
direct-mail advertising and con- 
stant missionary work. We always 
have one or two men working with 
the jobbers’ salesmen, and our men 
have called regularly on towns of 
50,000 or over, their field being 
mainly among department stores 
and large specialty stores. Our 
jobbers and our advertising have 
taken care of the smaller shops. 
To the jobber we have sent 
attractive mailing pieces and sam- 
ples. We also have sent him broad- 
sides filled with merchandising 
suggestions, reprints of our adver- 








tisements in leading dry goods 
papers, and offers of co-operation, 
And, although we always stress 
our desire to sell him cheesecloth 
in any form he prefers, we con- 
stantly put before him a picture 
of the success achieved by pack- 
aged Curity. 

Our sales and advertising efforts 
on the jobber and the retailer have 
done a good job. The evidence of 
their success lies in the constantly 
growing business which they have 
created, not only in the packaged 
product, but also in bulk cheese 
cloth. The package has stimulated 
sales in our entire line. It has 
made a specialty out of a staple 
commodity and made it a leader 
of the line. It is a stimulant to 
sales effort because it is a talk 
ing point which, by surrounding 
drab cheesecloth with a certain 
glamor, makes it easier to interest 
dealers in our other products. 















Tyson Directs Morse Power 
Chain Advertising 


The power chain division advertising 
of the Morse Chain Company, of Ithaca, 
N. Y., is handled by O. S. Tyson & G, 
Inc., of New York. F 

The Tyson agency is now working @ 
plans for next year’s advertising of 
the power chain aiden of the 
company. 
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A Valuable Analysis 
of Department Store 
Advertising 


6¢>T TOW THE SEVENTEEN 

LEADING DRY 
GOODS STORES USED 
NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS 
IN 1925” is the title of a 
searching analysis of depart- 
ment store advertising for the 
past year. | 






















It is fully illustrated with 
graphs covering the lineage 
used by all of the leading 
stores of New York in each 
of the city’s newspapers. 


A copy will be sent to any- 
one interested in the NewYork 
advertising field upon request. 






The Three-Cent Quality Medium of 
America’s Greatest Retail Market 






PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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Cosmopolitan Home 
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© the’ Mid-South— 


N the cities and larger towns of 
such states as Virginia, Georgia, 
Maryland and North Carolina, the 
percentage of Cosmopolitan homes 
shows up amazingly well. 

In our reader. survey of eighty- 
seven cities in all sections of the 
country, we discovered, for in- 
stance, that in these mid-Southern 
cities the proportion of Cosmopoli- 
tan families to the total of literate 
white families was as follows: 

















In Baltimore, 1 out of 8 


In Roanoke, Virginia, 1 out of 7 


(The illustration shows a Cosmopolitan 
home in Roanoke 











In Augusta, Georgia, 1 out of 7 
In Washington, D. C., 1 out of 4 


(Washington is the wealthiest city per 
capita in the United States) 


In Raleigh, N.C., 1 out of 3 
In Atlanta, Georgia, better than 1 
out of 3 


(Atlanta is, of course, one of the most pros- 
perous and aristocratic of Southern cities) 









J? you have not already seen 
Cosmopolitan’s reader survey 
of eighty-seven cities, a copy 


will be shown you upon request 
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Herald Gribune 


On March 17 


the Herald Tribune scored a 


notable “news beat” by calling 
attention, in a front page story, 
to the provision extending indefi- 
nitely the charter of the Federal 
Reserve System, which was in- 
serted in the McFadden banking 
bill, and which had _ previously 
escaped attention. 


March 18 


news dispatches from Washing- 
ton told of the widespread dis- 
cussion in Congressional circles 
about the proposal, and of the 
controversy aroused when full 
realization of what was planned 
was awakened by the Herald 
Tribune story. 


For alert and responsible treatment 
of financial news of importance 


Read the 


New Dork 
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How Would You Write a 
Salesman— 


Who Apparently Forgot That Headwork Is More Important Than 
Footwork? 


By B. J. Williams 


Director of Sales, The Paraffine Companies 


Y pear PETERS: 

I have your letter of the 
17th and after reading it passed 
it along to Mr. James for analysis, 
and we have just now read it over 
together and have discussed the 
points raised. 

I don’t think that any of us are 
going’ to get anywhere by splitting 
hairs over the figures as to the 
number of calls made per day and 
all that sort of thing. What we 
want to do is to face the facts— 
what results are you getting for 
the efforts expended? Since you 
have been on the corporation trade, 
that, after all, is the crux of the 
situation. 

I have no hesitancy in saying 
that the results have been very 
meagre. Now what is the next 
move? To my mind, the next 
thing is to find out why and then 
what we will have to do to get 
better results. Is the fault yours, 
or is it the fault of this office? 
Or is it a condition that none of 
us can control? What I think we 
need to do is to analyze the situ- 
ation existing and not the figures. 
I am not interested in the figures 
at all. It is immaterial whether 
you made 4.2 calls per day or 6.4 
oat you are not calling on the 
right kind of people and if you are 
not presenting your proposition in 
the right way you are not going 
to get satisfactory results, and 
this, after all, is the test by which 
all of our efforts will finally be 
measured. 

Now I don’t want you to get 
the wrong idea as to my attitude 
toward you or toward the proposi- 
tion as a whole, because I have 
felt disposed to give you all the 
time necessary to get under way, 





Number six of a series of letters writ- 
ten by Mr. Williams to his salesmen. 
freviews series arse in Printers’ 

NK the latter 


f 1924 





to get your implements together, 
to plow the land, to harrow it, to 
get it seeded, and all that sort of 
thing, but there comes a time when 
we must reap the harvest—and it 
is harvest time now. It is reason- 
able to assume that if you use 
the right sort of implements, do 
your plowing right, do your har- 
rowing at the right time, and in 
the right way, and plant your 
seed properly and plant the right 
kind of seed, there should and 
would be a harvest forthcoming. 

Now if I may be permitted to 
criticize, it is my impression (sub- 
ject to revision when I see you if 
you can convince me otherwise) 
that you have not concentrated 
your efforts on the right kind of 
accounts, and that you have scat- 
tered your efforts too much. 

What if your territory is 400 
miles long and 200 miles wide? 
You had better work a section of it 
four miles long and two miles wide 
and get some business rather than 
attempt to cover it all, except as 
something special might demand 
your attention at one of the re- 
mote points. 

I may be all wrong, Peters, but 
you have now been with us a year, 
and I have been watching your 
work very closely, and I think you 
centre your mind too much on 
details, you burden yourself with 
too much information that has lit- 
tle, if any, value in selling or by 
way of producing business. I 
know that the .. . railroad 
company is using a lot of stuff, 
and that they are buying from 
somebody, and if I understand the 
matter correctly, you have made 
only one call on them in the seven 
months you have been there. 

The . . . railroad and every 
other railroad there should be 
called on once a week regularly. 
Then, there are a lot of big mills 
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that are doing a tremendous busi- 
ness and must be using material 
such as we manufacture. The 
thing to do is to get in touch with 
these people and go after them to 
sell them. When we speak of 
selling the company we don’t mean 
that you are to do this in lieu of 
taking orders, because in the final 
analysis the order is what you are 
after; but what good does it do to 
sell the company or its officials or 
anybody else unless it can be 
turned to account by way of pro- 
ducing business ? 

Now I am a strong believer in 
the idea of selling the company 
and its officials but you don’t want 
to keep on selling them forever; 
you want to sell something that 
will produce a profit. Selling the 
company is simply a means to an 
end, it is not the end in itself. 
When you have sold the company 
you have done well, but it ought 
not to be necessary to sell it every 
time you call, 

After making due allowance for 
the time spent off your territory, 
for your illness, for the time con- 
sumed in special work this spring 
and all of that—your results from 
a sales standpoint are not what 
they should be, nor are they what 
they must be. Now let’s get to- 
gether and see if we can’t find out 
what the trouble is. I think I 
know what it is myself, and if you 
will take my diagnosis and the 
medicine I prescribe I really think 
you can begin doing business im- 
mediately. 

What I recommend is that you 
get in touch with Mr. Young and 
spend a couple of hours with him 
going over the corporations and 
then go out and sell them—that is 
all. I am sure that you are quite 
as anxious to do business as we 
are to have you do it—but this 
does not help us much if you don’t 
get the business. Now let’s see if 
by working together we can’t show 
a little better results, and if you 
do this I know everybody will be 
pleased, yourself included. 

Yours very sincerely, 
B. WILLIAMS. 





F. R. Moulton, formerly with Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, has joined the Western adver- 
tising staff of Good Housekeeping. 


Mar. 25, 1926 


Undermining the Foundation 
of Advertising 


PittspurcH Steer Company 

. PitrsBurGH, March 9, 1926, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We want to express our approval of 
the position you take in regard to press 
agentry. We have frequently expressed 
to publishers our opinion regarding free 
publicity which is that free publicity is 
unfair to the readers of the publication, 
unfair to the publishers, unfair to the 
advertisers as a whole, and tends to 
undermine the very foundation of ad- 
vertising and publishing which is reader 
confidence. 

_ We have at times requested free pub- 
licity pretty, much on the basis that 
since space is being handed out in this 
manner, we are entitled to our share, 
Even in this, our conscience has hurt us 








a little because we felt in so doing we 
were perhaps encouraging the evil, and 
for this reason we have by no means 
taken advantage of all the free publicity 
we might have readily obtained. 

e believe as soon as_ publishers, 
generally, realize that through free pub- 
icity they lose the respect even of the 
advertisers who seek free publicity in 
their columns, the press agentry evil 
will quickly vanish. 

PittspurcH Stee. Company, 
Exmer T. Wisaiz, 
Advertising Manager. 





New Product to Be Advertised 


Za-Rex Fruit Champagne, a new prod- 
uct which is being marketed by The 
Za-Rex Food Products Company, Inc., 
Boston, will be advertised in a — 
which will be conducted through t 
spring and summer. Plans call for the 
use of full-page space in Eastern news 
papers. This advertising will be directed 

the Boston office of Albert Frank & 
ompany, Inc., advertising agency. 


With Lyddon & Hanford 
Agency 

O. G. Carpenter, formerly with the 
New York office of The Cha 
Agency, Inc., has joined the New York 

ce of the Lyddon & Hanford Com 
pany, advertising agency, as an account 
executive. He had been with Ruthrauf 
& Ryan, Inc., also of New York. 








D. A. Tynion Joins Syracuse 


Agency 
David A. Tynion has joined the 
staff of The Z. L. Potter Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., advertising cy. 
e was formerly with The Curtis 
Publishing anuey and Moser & Co 
tins, Utica, N. Y. 





Armour Sales Increase 
According to F. Edson White, pres 
ident of Armour & Company, Chicago, 
sales for 1925 were over $900,000,000, 
an increase of about $100,000,000 over 
the previous year. Profits, after charges, 
amounted to $14,451,809. 
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Take Women’s Wear 
Advertising — 


N NEW ORLEANS advertisers who must attract the 
women buyers showed their overwhelming preference 
for The Times-Picayune, placing approximately as much 
women’s wear advertising in its columns as in all other 
New Orleans newspapers combined. 


Here are the figures: 


Agate Lines 
The Times-Picayune. . . . 752,197 
Theelgem.....-..-- Sea 
(.. _——aee 
The Tribune ..... . 164,318 


Where there’s such a preference there must be a reason. 
In this case there are two—circulation and pulling power. 


Che New Orleans 
Cimes-Picaynne 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J, Bidwell Co. 
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One Hundred Leading 
Periodical Advertisers 





* permission of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, there is 
printed below a list of 100 lead- 
ing advertisers in 1925 in thirty- 
two publications. These thirty-two 
publications include six general 
weekly publications, ten women’s 
periodicals, six fxrm publications 
and ten general periodicals. 

It is important to understand 
that the appropriation figures given 
for these 100 advertisers do not 
represent their total appropriations. 
They do not include advertising in- 
vestments in such mediums as 
newspapers, business papers, direct 
mail, poster, car cards, etc. Esti- 
mates of the amount spent for 
newspaper space in 1925 by 277 
advertisers as compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Advertising of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation appeared on page 33 of 
Printers’ INK for March 18, 1926. 


Procter & Gamble Co.......- $2,521,071 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc...... 1,801,917 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. ....- 1,774,067 


Campbell Soup Company.... 1,659,719 


Lever Bros. Co,......--+-+- 1,091,302 
Lambert Pharmacal Co...... 1,009,418 
Willys-Overland, Inc........- 991,394 
Colgate & Company........- 973,896 
Victor Talking Machine Co.. | 945,795 
Andrew Jergens Co......... 871,240 
Vacuum Oil Company...... 826,500 
Armstrong Cork Company... 819,452 
The Palmolive Co........--+ 817,974 
Dodge Brothers ......-...- 788,310 
The Pepsodent Co.......... 770,836 
Swift & Company.......... 747,624 
Chevrolet Motor Co......... 739,855 
The Quaker Oats Co........ 708,602 
General Electric Co......... 690,664 
Hudson-Essex Motor Car Co.. 686,53 
Ford Motor Company......- 685,835 
H. J. Heinz Co.......ccccee 661,272 
Fleischmann Company ...... 656,899 
Chrysler Sales Corp’n........ 627,028 
International Silver Co...... 612,880 
Valentine & Co...........-- 604,062 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co..... 592,530 
du Pont De Nemours 

Ee RR ee 580,173 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 573,424 
Cudahy Packing Co......... 554,570 
SW Me Giintcccesice<coccccs 552,058 
Cream of Wheat Co........ 25,835 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp.. 523,697 
S. C. Johnson & Son........ 522,105 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 521,424 
Lehn & Fink, Inc.......... 519,967 
California Packing Corp’n... 517,227 
The B. F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 516,373 
Pond’s Extract Co. (Lamont, 

Costies & Co.)-. vececcccce. $08,125 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ 

SEN, — oo vrec nee wees.os 501,395 
BER BO CO .cccccccvvecees 497,400 
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Southern Cotton Oil Trad. Co. 4 
ry ee SS aay 
Eastman Kodak Co......... 461,854 
Atwater-Kent Mfg. Co....... 457,225 
Durant Motors, Inc......... 452/935 
Buick Motor Co............ 446,022 
Bristol-Myers Co............ 441,130 


Radio Corporation of America 431,710 


Corn Products Refining Co... 428,525 
COG BE cece cccces 21,924 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills..... 410,215 
The R. L. Watkins Co...... 409,319 
Washburn-Crosby Company.. 406,580 
The Texas Company........ 405,000 
American Radiator Company. 401,887 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. 400,006 
aige-Detroit Motor Car Co.. 399,320 
United States Rubber Co.... 399,145 
oe Company, Inc........ 388,866 
ro-Phy-Lac-Tic Brush Co... 382,609 
Royal Baking Powder Co.... 368,580 
Cadillac Motor Car Company. 367,813 
The Pompeian Company .... 366,058 


Fisher Body Corp’n pene eee 365,750 


Oneida Community, Ltd. 365,572 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation 352,155 
General Motors Corporation.. 348,693 


Cheek-Neal Coffee Co....... 343,340 


The Fisk Rubber Co. ...... 342,767 
Gold Dust Corp’n ......... 339,277 
E. R, Squibb & Sons....... 332,592 
American Tobacco Co., Inc.. 330,729 
Music Master Corporation... 329,814 
Olds Motor Works ........ 329,660 
ND aes 325,088 
Fuller Brush Company..... 323,990 
see. Cmeee Cod....00...0. 316,105 


The Wahl Company........ 303,967 


Willard Storage Battery.... 299,582 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 298,294 
Pillsbury Flour Mills (Co.. 296,717 
The Coca Cola Company.... 296,536 
Beemer Bile. Co. .occ0s.s. 294,950 
Holeproof Hosiery Company 294,765 
Beech-Nut Packing Co..... 293,923 
Franklin Automobile Co.... 290,930 
The Sherwin-Williams Co.. 290,825 
Rowler Company. ......<... 289,763 
Chi., Burl’t’n & Quincy R. R. 289,594 
Ass’n Hawai’n P’apple Can’rs 286,214 
Perfection Stove Company.. 284,679 
The Parker Pen Company.. 284,572 
The Wheatena Company.... 282,806 
Int. Harv. Co. of Am., Inc. 280,237 
S. F. Whitman & Son, Inc. 271,134 


Northam Warren ............ 269,463 


Calif, Fruit Growers Ex... 266,647 
West’ghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 265,290 
Three-in-One Oil Company.. 259,277 





Mack Truck Sales Make 
Large Gain 


The sales in 1925 of Mack Trucks, 
Inc. New York and _ subsidiaries, 
amounted to $68,912,183, against 
$46,622,621 in the previous year and 
$43,866,957 in 1923. Net profits for 
the last year, after charges, were 
$9,468,270. This compares with 
$6,220,272 reported in 1924. 





San Francisco “Bulletin” Ap- 
points W. M. Hines 


W. M. Hines has been appointed 
guest manager of the San Francisco 
ulletin. He continues as managing 


editor, which position he has he'd for 
the last year and a half. 


j 
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HOW MANY MORE 
WE DONT KNOW 


but twelve railroad 


presidents said-when we 
called their attention to an 
article on transportation in 
the Febrvary number— 


Lhad already read rt 


Sell to the leading men 
in industry throvgh— _ 


NATIONS 
BUSINESS 


Washington 
_ | | Mere man 2/8000 Crewationlfenter 
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What A Chido! 
Thinks About Chg 


Excerpts from an address on 
“Modern American Journalism” 
given by Mrs. Edgar A. Steele 
before the Women’s Club of the 
People’s Church of Chicago. 


“Let us consider the character of a typical, 
successful newspaper. ... . For our object 
lesson we will take the most successful of 
our afternoon newspapers—the Chicago 
Evening American. 


“The Evening American has a circulation 
of more than half a million copies daily 
... And these people pay 3 cents for it 
whereas they would have to pay only 2 
cents for the Evening American’s nearest 
competitor ... Why? Perhaps a glance 
through the paper itself will answer the 
question..... 


“Pictures! Lots of them! Utter lack of 
monotony..... It has been said that the 
modern newspaper has lost its personal 
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ity but here certainly is personality to 


“Flashing headlines. ... . Chances are that 
more articles in the Evening American are 
read from beginning to end than is true of 
any other Chicago paper... .. 


“Above all, the Chicago Evening American 
teflects the spirit of the times... .. The 
modern newspaper is a mirror and Youth, 
gazing into its depths, must see reflected 
there not the sour visage of by-gone days, 
but Youth’s own smiling face, alight and 
expectant and glad with the gladness of 
living life as it is.” 


* * * * * 


The daily average net-paid circulation ot 
the Chicago Evening American for Febru- 
ary, 1926, was 516,771 — which exceeded 
that of the second evening paper by 110,- 
956 altho the Evening American sells at a 
50% higher price. 
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Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 
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Folks who are still discovering that farm families 
lead human lives will get a real thrill out of this: 

Of 210 dealers interviewed by THE FARMER’S 
WIFE, 99.1% said there is a positive farm sale for 
salad dressing. The brand demand is so divided there 
is still opportunity for those who advertise directly to 
farm women. 

This is one of the items making up the 30 per 
cent of food farm families don’t dig out of the back 
yard. 

Women who buy salad dressing and similar prod- 
ucts are interested in things that make the home bet- 
ter. You will find a large percentage of such pros- 
pects among the 800,000 modern farm women who 
subscribe to the one magazine that discusses home and 
social topics from the farm viewpoint. 

You know who’s boss in the kitchen. And we 
know she reads— 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 


250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois Te New York City 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulation 





Have li/ 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
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Headlines That Make Indifferent 
Pictures Different 


How an Indifferent Picture Can Be Supplied with Effective Atmosphere 
by the Right Caption 


By A. L. Townsend 


[§ sufficient attention given to the 
effect of the headline on the il- 
justration, and the intimate rela- 
tion one bears to the other? Do 
advertisers know the extent to 
which an inspirational headline 
can influence the effectiveness of 
even a drab and commonplace 
picture? When compelled to use 
such illustrations, are advertisers 
aware of the power of shrewdly- 
chosen ideas and words to raise 
an indifferent pictorial theme out 
of the advertising doldrums? 
For a battery manufacturer, we 
find an illustration of a great 
dirigible passing over a vista of 
city. The drawing, as such, is 
moderately interesting, although in 
this age of aerial exploits, much 
of the original thrill has vanished. 


A wisely-chosen headline, how- 
ever, makes the canvas throb 
with poetic charm: “When the 


‘Daughter of the Stars’ talks with 
the Children of the Earth.” The 
Exide battery, in this instance, was 
used as part of the radio equip- 
ment. Such happy tie-ups of 
picture with headline strengthen 
and put new heart into both. 

Two advertisements appeared 
recently in the same publication, 
and in each case, a bottle of milk 
formed the sole illustrative 
feature. One headline read: “A 
Dependable Food,” the other: “A 
bottle of Milk is a bottle of 
Health.” In the second advertise- 
ment, the power of the headline 
seemed to give greatly added in- 
terest to a mere picture of a bottle 
of :milk, for some inexplicabie 
reason. 

A companion instance: Two ad- 
vertisers sought to feature their 
containers’ accompanying labels. 
Both advertisements were in color. 

ere were no figures, no back- 
grounds of any considerable 








consequence. In one display, the 
headline was: “Memorize this 
package” ; in the other: “Quality is 
more than label-deep.” The 
happily-chosen words and idea of 
the second headline gave vastly 
more visual significance to the 
mere picture of a can of sliced 
peaches. 

How many advertising illustra- 
tions there have been of a child 
seated at a breakfast table, eating 
this or that, with every evidence 
of keen enjoyment. It is not un- 
common to come across several 
drawings or photographs of this 
exact theme. Consider, for the 
moment, four of them. They were 
pictures of boys and _ girls, 
hungrily eating at the table. 
Three characteristic headlines 
were: “It’s good for them”; 
“They love it”, and “Safe for 
youngsters.” The fourth example 
carried at the very top, hand- 
lettered, in a rugged display: 
“Jim-min-ee!” The last-named ad- 
vertisement was superior to the 
others and possessed an _  in- 
dividuality which its competitors 
lacked. Why? The illustrations 
were approximately of the same 
character. They varied little in 
the essentials. That jolly touch 
of life, as expressed in the one- 
word headline, to my way of 
thinking, was inspirationally re- 
sponsible. The boy came to life 
and talked to you. 

Two heating plant advertise- 
ments carry illustrations in which 
tiny babies are brought well into 
the foreground, it being perfectly 
understood that little children 
profit by even temperatures and are 
unusually susceptible to cold. A 
nurse shares the illustrative em- 
phasis of the idea. 

The headline for one _ is: 
“Even temperatures for tiny tots.” 
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The second picture, with its nurse 
holding the new baby and a little 
sister pleading for a glimpse of 
it, the radiator in the background, 
suddenly becomes a story in itself 
under the beneficent influence of 
this rather inspired caption: “A 
welcome addition to any home.” 
There is a double suggestion here, 
around which the _ reader’s 
imagination may play. 

How many spirited illustrations 
have been drawn by advertising 
artists to register the thought that 
children burn up energy at a 
surprising rate, and that their 
food should assist in restoring it. 

This is, in fact, what might be 
termed a stock idea, employed 
constantly, as an important appeal 
to fathers and mothers in settling 
upon a worthy diet for their 
children. Two characteristically 
commonplace headlines used for 
pictures of this kind were: 
“Children consume vast amounts 
of energy,” and “Give them food 
to make up for the energy they 
lose.” In both instances, the artist 
drew pictures of young children 
romping energetically. 

And finally, the very much bet- 
ter headline idea: “In high gear 
every minute,” for a picture show- 
ing a little boy and a little girl 
speeding over the ice, on skates. 


REJUVENATING OLD THEMES 


A commonplace, obvious and 
bromidic headline drags any illus- 
tration down to its level. On the 
other hand, an inspirationally con- 
ceived headline not only makes a 
good illustration better but actually 
lifts a threadbare pictorial theme 
to unexpected heights. 

For a campaign on electric light 
and its benefits to mankind through 
influencing our lives, our dis- 
positions, our outlook on the pass- 
ing hour, there have been many 
illustrations, the majority of them 
compulsory as to theme: Family 
circles, pleasant living rooms, 
gloom dispelled. No picture of 
this kind, then, could ordinarily 
hope to stimulate anything in the 
way of sensationally demonstrative 
interest. 

Selecting five different combina- 
tions of words to accompany 
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drawings of this character, the 
same level of the commonplace js 
encountered. It is as if the writer 
of the copy became discouraged 
when he found a trite illustrative 
theme: “A happy home is a well- 
lighted home,” “Happiness is never 
present in a gloomy room,” “How 
is your home lighted?” “Radiance, 
well-diffused,” “Light—the modern 
idea.” 

Then, suddenly, we come upon 
a page in colors, for National 
Mazda Lamps, bearing the spirited, 
poetic and good-natured headline: 
“Light is a Maker of Moods,” 
Father, mother and the children 
reflect the joy of living in the ex- 
pressions of their happy faces, 
Light has much to do with “mak- 
ing thése moods.” 


STANDARDIZED HEADLINES 


In captioning illustrations which 
have to do with house paint, 
shingle stains, white lead, and 
similar products, there is an al- 
most standardized method. Pic- 
torially, the material is apt to be 
limited to a+ photograph or a 
drawing of a house. As a result 
the copy writer fails to rise to any 
special occasion in the creating of 
headlines. What can you say of 
a house that has been just shingled 
or painted or protected with a 
white-lead mixture? 

“Give that weather-beaten old 
home a brand new lease on life” is 
an exception. One advertiser 
found it possible to enliven the 
message and still retain a mere 
illustration of an unassuming cot- 
tage. 

For a machine used for pressing 
clothes, and widely distributed, the 
headline writer says in his head- 
line, appropriately and _interest- 
ingly: “Valet to $5,000,000,00 
worth of clothes.” How mutch 
more significant does the mere 
machine become when accompanied 
by this title! 


Some headlines, when _ linked 


with certain illustrations, have an 
emphatic way of reaching out and 
making their presence felt. By 
their own right, they put drama 
into wholly. undramatic illustra- 
tions. A food campaign shows the 
thoughtful 


study of a mother 
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which to reach the home. 
The record reads: 
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standing at a table, and glancing 
down at her small son, who is at 
breakfast. Surely there could be 
no more tame subject than this. 
But when used in conjunction with 
the following headline, it is quite 
another story. The headline is: 
“Careful—Mother—Careful!” The 
advertiser, in his text, seeks to 
suggest that mothers go slowly in 
selecting foods for growing 
children. The three words take on 
a strange pictorial quality. The 
illustration, in the meanwhile, 
throbs with a new meaning. 

It is easy to reach the conclusion 
that headlines and illustrations are 
not as sympathetically constructed, 
as a rule, as might be. They very 
often strike out on wholly separate 
trails, positively unrelated. 

One of the most effective ex- 
amples of the power of happily- 
selected headlines to invigorate the 
commonplace illustration is in- 
stanced by mere reproductions of 
products, accompanied by inspira- 
tional wording. 

In brief, the headline carries the 
picture, however conventional it 
may be. To illustrate: A can of 
oil dropping its contents upon a 
pair of skates, with the headline: 
“A raincoat for metal.” 

A kitchen range: “The best 
friend a hungry man ever had.” 

An electric lamp: “Captive sun- 
light.” 

An alarm clock: “Put Tom Tom 
in the cab of your through 
sleeper.” 

A tractor: “The Modern 
Horse.” 

A kitchen cabinet: “Your Wife’s 
‘Cooking Desk’—and Efficiency.” 

every case, these were 
inanimate pictures of products, 
unrelieved by backgrounds or any 
added human interest. And in each 
case, the spirited headline, whim- 
sically worded, relieved the mo- 
notony and provided an artificial 
interest in an uninteresting type 
of illustration. 

In the radio field, we find three 
studies of hands on dials of re- 
ceiving sets, in the act of tuning in. 
These three headlines were: “Tune 
in at your will,” “What shall your 
program be tonight?” and, “What 
is your wish?” But another il- 
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lustration of the same kind em- 
ployed this far better and more 
imaginative headline: “A parade of 
stations.” 

In recent periodicals there were 
several illustrations of oil being 
poured into motor engines, and the 
headlines were rather painfully 
prosaic, such as: “Save Your 
Engine,” “Oil of the Right Kind 
Adds Mileage,” and, “Poor Oil 
Costs You Money.” 

It remained for one of the 
piston ring campaigns to use the 
headline, for the same type of il- 
lustration: “Don’t Drive an ‘Oil 
Hog,’” which is certainly more in 
the good-humored vernacular of 
the average car owner. 


As an instance of parallels, we 


might mention headlines used for 
radio tubes, such as “Get distance 
with these tubes,” “Tone purity 
and all the stations,” and, “Is it 
distance and variety you desire?” 

A Cunningham advertisement 
carried the line: “Reaching into 
the infinity.” 

When it becomes necessary to 
use a picture which everyone 
recognizes is ordinary and of con- 
ventional quality, by all means 
supply a headline which will sweep 
it along to greater interest, by 
virtue of imaginative quality and 
those things which it instantly 
pictures to the mind. 





A. D. Welton Joins The Curtis 


Publishing Company 

A. D. Welton, who has been adver- 
tising manager of the Continental and 
Commercial Banks of Chicago, has 
joined The Curtis Publishing Company. 
He will devote part of his time to the 
financial advertising division of the 
Meyer-Both Company, Chicago. 


W. J. Hencke with Peters 
Company 

W. J. Hencke, formerly in charge 
of advertising and sales promotion for 
the Rothschild Bros. at Company, 
St. Louis, has joined the Peters Com- 
pany, of that city, as sales promotion 
manager. 


With Caples Agency 


Miss Etta Klima, former manager of 
the New York office of the C. C. Carr 
Advertising Agency, has joined the 
Tampa office of the Caples Company, 
advertising agency. 
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Cora Dow was the first retail druggist i in Cincin- dis 
nati to use newspaper advertising in a big way 
and as a regular fixed element in the business. In 
From the obscure ’pothecary shop in which she cha 
began her remarkable career she developed a aga 
chain of modern stores, dominating “downtown cha 
a Cincinnati”? and controlling the most favored tise 
ie, neighborhood locations in the residence sections mot! 
iM and the suburbs of the city. For years she had 
4 little or no advertising competition. Fs 
} i One day an enterprising newspaper solicitor, with be 
i many misgivings, outlined to her a proposed ad- doul 
iM vertising campaign to be conducted by a group pers 
i of some twenty of her competitors and to use 
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WIMES-STAR 


tin L. Marsh, Eastern Rep. Kellogg M. Patterson, Western Rep. 
927 Brunswick Bldg., New York 





newspaper space on a schedule almost as great 
as her own. 


“Fine,” cried Cora Dow. ‘‘The more drug store 
advertising we have the more drug store mer- 
chandise will be sold and the more money we 
shall all make.”’ 


Cora Dow was right about it. Today the life of the 
drug store business in Cincinnati is newspaper ad- 
vertising and manufacturers of drug store merchan- 
dise have proved the truth of Miss Dow’s prophecy. 


In common with all other classifications of mer- 
chandise in which it is possible to check sales 
against the bills for white space, drug store mer- 
chandise, medicines and proprietaries are adver- 
tised in the Times-Star more extensively and 
more profitably than in any other medium. 


This lineage in the Times-Star is one-third greater 
than in the second afternoon paper (Cincinnati is 
an afternoon newspaper city) and it is more than 
double the combined lineage of both morning pa- 
pers, including their Sunday editions. 


904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago 
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The successful salesman concentrates his sell- 
ing effort more on a $100,000 dealer than he 
does on a $25,000 dealer. 


The advertiser can well afford to concentrate 
both selling and advertising effort on the 
250,000 farm homes served by THE DAIRY 
FARMER. Dairy Farms represent the pre- 
ferred buyers where sales possibilities are best. 


Write for complete facts. 








“E. 1: MEREDITH, PUBLISHER 
DES MOINES, IOWA — 


















































How Pears’ Soap Merchandised 


a New Line in Twelve Hours 


One Million Women Tried a New Soap One Evening Which None of 
Them Had Known Anything about That Morning 


By Thomas Russell 


London, England, Correspondent of Printers’ Inx 
President of the Incorporated Society of Advertisement Consultants 


HEN young Miss England 

went to -bed on the third 
day of March this year, she did 
not know that there was a soap 
in existence called Pears’ Golden 
Glory. A million of her washed 
with it for dinner next evening. 
Such is the essential fact of the 
story which Robert Pears, a lineal 
descendant of the Andrew Pears 
who first made transparent soap 
in 1789, and H. Powell Rees, 
advertising director of A. & F. 
Pears Limited, told me for Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

No longer than a year ago, the 
Pears’ Soap Works at Isleworth 
produced the first cake of Golden 
Glory soap. It is a transparent 
soap containing those oils which 
are known to be beneficial for the 
complexion. When the labora- 
tory experts of A. & F. Pears suc- 
ceeded in producing it, they knew 
they were on a good thing, and 
it was determined that the con- 
suming public should be given the 
benefit of it in the most expedi- 
tious manner possible. 

This meant, of course, trade 
distribution. How to induce the 
38,000 odd retailers who sell fine 
toilet soaps to carry a new line? 
Quality in the product would not 
sell it to them. The promise of 
heavy advertising would need to 
be backed by persuasive salesman- 
ship. At least ten toilet soaps are 
nationally advertised in this coun- 
try. Tall salesmanship is needed 
before a dealer will add another 
to the lines that he carries. The 
wonderful story of how this ob- 
stacle was surmounted almost 
overnight is what I am privileged 
to tell, without reserve. 

The usual procedure, when a 
newly-advertised article is to be 
merchandised, is to cover the terri- 


$7 


tory with salesmen, show proofs 
of the advertising, and stock deal- 
ers as completely as they will al- 
low. The initial orders are apt to 
be small; distribution is not 100 
per cent efficient. When the ad- 
vertising starts, sales are slow for 
a time; consumers do not rush in 
a body to switch from their old 
brands. Some of those who are 
sold by the advertising apply to 
dealers who are not stocked. In 
proportion as this happens, the 
cost of advertising is lost. 

Pay for advertising which sells 
the goods and you buy good-will: 
the money is well invested. But 
there is no good-will in anything 
that is not sold. A. & F. Pears 
might have waited for consumer 
demand to clear stocks and bring 
in slow-buying dealers. They de- 
cided that it was cheaper to in- 
vest money in an _ advertising 
scheme that would stock all deal- 
ers and then clear all stocks over- 
night, than to wait for the growth 
of sales to make their advertising 
completely efficient. And this is 
what they did, by a stupendous feat 
of merchandising made possible by 
newspaper advertising. 


WORK BEGAN LAST APRIL 


Overnight, of course, is an ex- 
aggeration, though it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that in one day 
a million full-size tablets of a 
soap until that morning utterly un- 
known crossed the counters of 
British dealers, and had made a 
million friends for Golden Glory. 
Some pretty strenuous work was 
being done, however, before this 
by A. B. P. Roberts, sales director, 
and A. W. Adam, factory director. 
Last April, they looked admiringly 
on a naked tablet of Golden Glory. 
The very wrapping and dress had 
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to be designed, corrected, recon- 
sidered and then printed in many 
millions, to fulfil the demand of 


the scheme, slowly maturing in the 


minds of the four men who have 
been named. 

Yet, the plan to put this across 

was so ably conceived and so per- 
fectly organized that it moved 
without a hitch—anyway, without 
any hitch beyond the embarrass- 
ment of a success which even the 
optimists were hardly able to fore- 
see in its completeness. The 
Golden Glory opening will be 
quoted for a long time as a classic 
in the art of obtaining trade dis- 
tribution and consumer acceptance 
simultaneously through the use of 
the press. 
’ In effect, A. & F. Pears Limited 
said to dealers, on January 18, by 
circular and through the trade- 
papers: “On March 4 we shall be- 
gin to advertise Golden Glory Soap 
by full pages in seven London and 
twelve provincial dailies, four 
Sunday papers, and forty-three 
weekly and twenty-one monthly 
magazines—for a start. Where we 
don’t use full pages we shall use 
very big spaces; and in one of 
these London papers we shall make 
an offer to the public that will im- 
mediately bring you hosts of full- 
profit customers. Now, come along 
with your orders and up to zero 
hour—up to the day when the ad- 
vertising begins to appear—you 
can have six shillings a gross ex- 
tra discount on all you buy.” 

The remarkable thing about this 
offer is its reticence: “For obvi- 
ous reasons we withhold exact 
particulars of this Special Offer.” 
In spite of this, the trade responded 
enthusiastically. There are few 
dealers in the Kingdom who are 
not at the present moment with 
equal enthusiasm trying to think 
up new places in which they may 
kick themselves, for that they did 
not treble the order which they did 
give. The “special offer” to the 
consumer-public was simply this: 
“Clip the coupon which appears in 
one London paper only, add your 
fame and address, take it to a 
dealer, and he will hand you an 
eight-penny cake of Golden Glory 
Soap free of all charge—not a 
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half-penny to pay.” The offer 
held good for one day only, and 
the conditions to the dealer called 
for the outer wrapper of the soap 
to be removed and turned in with 
the coupon the same night. On 
the morning of March 5, the first 
mail delivery at A. & F. Pears’ 
office weighed two and one-half 
tons. The rest came later. The 
scheme required them to redeem 
every coupon turned in at its full 
value of sixteen cents, cash. 
Besides the newspaper and mag- 
azine advertising, four 16-sheet 
(120 x80 inches) and four 32- 
sheet posters (160x120 inches) 
were simultaneously put out. An 
advertising character or mascot (as 
we call it here) had been created 
—Golden Gloria, a golden-haired 
girl of about nineteen. The 32- 
sheet posters showed her at four 
stages. First she is seen all alone 
—‘“in maiden meditation, fancy- 
free:” Next comes “Her golden 
hour”—young man with solitaire 
ring: Then “Her glorious day’— 
coming from church as a bride; 
and “Her crowning glory,” which 
of course is the first baby. The 
four 16-sheet posters were all of 
one hand-and-tablet design but en- 
tirely different colour-schemes 
were used for each, with the idea 
of causing remark. And besides the 
trade-paper and circular advertis- 


ing, with the enlarged newspaper 


page and other display matter to 
go in dealers’ windows, the thirty- 
three A. & F. Pears traveling men 
worked like Trojans from January 
18 onward to help put the thing 
across. On January 15 they met 
the managing director, Robert 
Pears, and heard the full story of 
the campaign. 

The occasion was played up as 
something rather festive—the birth 
of a nation’s new soap. Two spe- 
cial sales manuals were issued in 
connection with it. Their theme 
was “The difference between Stick- 
ing the Trade & Stocking the 
Trade.” They are full of meat. 
One said, a week beforehand, in 
part: 


Two salesmen cover a similar territory 
in introductory work on a_ new line. 
Each man gets practically perfect dis- 
tribution, because he has a good product, 
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and good advertising behind him. The 
wholesalers and the local retailers are 
supplied, and after a preliminary period 
of selling to the trade, the advertising 
gets under way. Three months later each 
salesman returns to the territory he 
started first introducing the new line to, 
and here is what we find. | ‘ 

One finds that the trade is making 
real progress with the goods: the other 
finds practically no repeat business at 
all. ealers report little, if any, de- 
mand, stocks almost intact, and the trade 
indifferent, and perhaps in some cases 
even antagonistic. Certainly they are 
disappointed. Here is a peculiar prob- 
lem. The two territories are exactly 
similar in every way, yet one shows 
repeat business, and the other just the 
opposite. The class of trade on the 
average is just about the same, and each 
territory has the same advertising. In- 
vestigation will reveal the following 
facts: The fault does not lie with the 

ods or with the advertising. The 
ault lies with the individual salesman 
who does the introductory work on that 
territory that could not get the repeat 
business, while much credit is due to the 
salesman who did the initial work on 
the territory where the dealers were sell- 
ing the goods. 

The former salesman was “sticking” 
the trade, while the latter was stocking 
the trade properly. The difference be- 
tween the two men is this—the man who 
“sticks” the dealer gets his initial stock- 
ing order through the sheer enthusiasm 
of his selling talk. He elaborates on the 
oes advertising his House is going to 
o, he emphasises the enormous demand 
that is sure to result, and therefore 
rushes the dealer into buying. He is 
what may be termed a “high-pressure” 
salesman, sincere, hard-working, con- 
vincing, plausible and energetic. In the 
rush of business the dealer forgets to un- 
pack the new line. Perhaps he glances 
at it and says to himself: “The adver- 
tising has not started yet; I will unpack 
them later.” Then lee a few days he 
unpacks them, and puts them down in 
some corner where there is room. Noth- 
ing very striking takes place—maybe he 
does sell a few, and wonders why people 
are not asking for it, but comes to the 
conclusion that after all there are many 
good lines and this line must have many 
months if not years, of good advertising 
to establish itself. 


The other manual, issued simul- 
taneously with the convention, con- 
trasted this depressing picture with 
the work of the man who stocks 
dealers on sound lines. In part, it 
ran: 


This week, we propose to deal with 
the man who finds a good demand await- 
ing for him on getting to his territory 
for the return journey, and to show the 
methods he employed on his first journey 
to stock the trade. 

e has his advertising story well 
learned, and at his finger-tips, but he 
does not make too big a fuss about it. 
On the contrary, he does not talk about 
the tr d d d—he talks about 
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ood soap and quality soap and the bene- 
fits and profits that will result to his 
customers if they stock and push quality 
soaps. He has a box open, and probably 
lets the customer and the clerks feel the 
soap, calling attention to its beautiful 
ualities, its perfume, the way it 
ts the hands, and its handy shape in 
use. He also probably says words to the 
-ffect that “If you are out to sell a soap 
that will bring your customer back to 
you, this is the Soap you would take off 
your shelf, isn’t it?” It may be that a 
member of the public is in the customer’s 
shop at the time, and he asks her to 
handle one and smell it, saying “If you 
want a nice cake of soap to put in your 
bathroom or your wash-basins, could you 
want a better article than this?” 

Further, the traveller says to his cus- 
tomer “I do not want you to overstock 
yourself: you can always have more by 
sending a post-card. Give me an order, 
and when the goods arrive, clean out a 
nice space in the most prominent part 
of your shop. The soap is in a nice 
box, and it will give tone to your whole 
establishment, and being a largely ad- 
vertised line, it will interest both your 
customers and the public in the town, 
if you put the soap where it can be 
seen,’ and so on. 

This traveller is selling soap and 
quality and _salability, and the good-will 
of the public, and it is “odds-om” that 
when the dealer gets his delivery of the 
soap he is going to unpack it with eager- 
ness and put it out. He is also going to 
take pride in mentioning it, and his cus- 
tomers are going to see the display in 
the front of his shop and are sure to 
notice the advertisements. 


As well as the manual, an eight- 
leaf folder on stout canary-yellow 
card summarized the principal 
talking points and served to raise 
the traveling men’s enthusiasm for 
the new line. A free seaside holi- 
day and a cheque were offered to 
the salesman who should stock-up 
the highest .percentage of his 
dealers. To help the salesmen, 
dealers were sent further litera- 
ture and full-size reproductions of 
press advertisements and posters. 

The result is what I have called 
it—a classic. The newspaper con- 
taining the coupon was sold out 
at the newsstands and out of print 
at the office before half-past ten 
in the morning. By arrangement, 
it was allowed to print 100,000 
copies above normal, making a 


total circulation of 1,900,000. 
Nearly a million coupons were 
turned in before nightfall. In al- 


most every neighborhood many 
dealers had to put up notices “No 
more Golden Glory” while they 
moved heaven and earth to get 
supplies for their trade. A drug- 
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gist near Charing Cross told my 
son that he had taken seventy-two 
dozen coupons before ten o’clock: 
In many districts women stood in 
line at groceries before they were 
open—104 by actual count at one 
in a London suburb. 

Nearly ninety tons of soap went 
to make the tablets thus sold by 
dealers to the public, A. & F. Pears 
Limited paying the bill. Retailers 
of soap never in the history of 
trade earned so much profit in 
a single day; and the feature of 
confining the coupon-scheme to one 
day,and one newspaper is unique. 
Sixteen years ago, Powell Rees 
stocked nearly a thousand dealers 
and sold 1,200 dozen $5 Autostrop 
razors with a newspaper scheme 
before the advertisement appeared. 
But this operation does not com- 
pare in magnitude with the pres- 
ent effort. The whole of the 
Golden Glory stock in all the 
large towns was in the hands of 
the public before closing time on 
March 4, and the public was still 
clamouring for more. 


J. J. Carr with Charles Francis 


Press 

J J. Carr, recently sales manager 
of the Andrew H. Kellogg Company, 
New York, has joined the sales staff of 
the Charles Francis Press, also of New 
York. He formerly was assistant man- 
ager of Eastern branches of Rand, 
cNally & Company, Chicago. 


Macfadden Transfers A. G. 


Whaley, Jr. 

Albert G. Whaley, Jr., who has been 
a member of the advertising staff of 
Physical Culture, New York, for the 
last two years, has been transferred to 
the advertising department of the New 
York Evening Graphic. He will have 
charge of food advertising. 











New Account for Minneapolis 


Agency 
The Little Giant Manufacturing 
Company, Minneapolis, radiator 


——* has appointed Ward H. Olm- 
, Ine., of that city, to direct its 
advertising. Architectural and 
neering trade papers will be used. 


Joins Maurice H. Needham 
Mrs. C. C. Lerch, formerly associated 
in advertising agency work at Little 
Rock, Ark., has joined the copy depart- 
ment of the Maurice H. Needham Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 


engi- 
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Growth of Fanny Farmer 
Candy Shops 


The Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, 
Inc., candy chain stores, operated seven 
stores in 1921. Its sales that year 
amounted to $474,249. At the close 
of last year seventy-eight stores were 
being operated and _ sales totaled 
$2,636,674 for the year. In 1924 sales 
were $1,908,525. Net profits after all 
charges were $242,319 in 1925, against 
$182,894 in the previous year. 


D. G. Schneider to Join Boston 
Agency 


D. G. Schneider will join the Bos- 
ton office of Barrows, Richardson & 
Alley, advertising agency, on May 1, 
For the last three years he has 
conducting his own advertising business 
at Providence, He was at one 
time vice-president of 
Son, Providence. 


R. W. Bullard with Celotex 
Company 


Rockwood W. Bullard has been ap- ’ 
pointed assistant sales manager of the 
Celotex Company, manufacturer of 
insulating lumber, with headquarters at 
Chicago. He was recently president 
of the Sturr-Bullard Motor Company, 
Minneapolis. 





Danielson & 








Anderson Implement Company 


Changes Name 

The name of the Anderson Imple- 
ment Company, St. Paul, Minn., has 
been changed to the Grain King Manu- 
facturing Company, in order to. iden- 
tify the company more closely with its 
advertised line of Grain King farm 
equipment. 


C. H. McMahon to Direct 


Advertising of Detroit Banks 
_Charles H. McMahon has been named 
director of advertising of the First Na- 
tional Bank, the Central Savings Bank 
and the First National Company, De- 
troit. He formerly held a similar posi- 
tion with the Guaranty Trust Company 
of that city. 








Newspaper Campaign for Bed 
Springs 

A newspaper campaign has_ been 
started by the Smith & Davis Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Louis, 
springs. The Chappelow Advertising 
Company, also of St. Louis, is direct- 
ing this account. 





“Smart Set” Augments Staff 
Lester Holt, formerly with the Golden 
Book, has’ joined the Eastern advertis- 
ing staff of Smart Set, New York. 
Glover Young also has joined Smart 
Set as a member of the Western staff. 
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No one 
newspaper can 
give you 

full coverage 

of the greater 
Detroit market--- 
but two evening 
papers and 

two Sundays will 
do the job nicely--- 


Detroit Times 
evenings 225,000 
Sundays 300,000 
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HERE ARE A FEW OF 
100 LETTERS 


from all types of merchants* 


FYEREi is Monsieur Worth, dean of the haute couture 


in Paris, saying: 


“I beg you to convey to Mr. Condé Nast how much 

we appreciate his constantly increasing effort to 
make French dressmaking known and admired 
in the United States and throughout the entire 
world.” 


ERE is the hard-headed, practical May Company, 
out in Cleveland, Ohio, saying: 

‘We make considerable use of Vogue and Vanity 
Fair; the different sections are cut out and dis. 
tributed among the department heads for their in- 
formation—not alone your fashion news and photo- 
graphs, but the advertising as well is distributed to 
the various departments.” 


ppere is Mosse, Incorporated, an exclusive New York 
linen shop, saying: 

“We first used Vanity Fair to sell men’s handker- 
chiefs; we found that women bought them. Of late 
we have run table damask, sheets and pillow slips, 
and towels. In every case orders have come from 
women. 

“Vanity Fair has demonstrated to us, at any rate, that 
it is no more exclusively a man’s magazine than the 
theatre is a man’s amusement.” 


*We have compiled a booklet containing 100 similar letters which we 
will be glad to send you on request. 
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a. is Nancy McClelland, a celebrated New York 
decorator, saying: 


“T have just come back from the Middle West, and 
I find everywhere a new type of home. Instead 
of the stuffy, cluttered-up interiors of ten years ago, 
I find homes that are planned and thought out, that 
are fresh and gay in colour, restrained in type, and 
done with a real feeling of composition. This is 
true even in the little country towns and villages 
where there are no interior decorators. I honestly 
believe House & Garden has had a great deal to 
do with this betterment. It is a great work of 
education that you are undertaking.” 


| ieee is the Joseph Horne Company, a dignified and 
pP 


owerful department store in Pittsburgh, saying: 


“We look upon the Nast Publications as authorities 
in their respective fields, and they are generally read 
by the heads of our departments. There is no doubt 
that their judgments are guided and influenced by 
what they read in these publications.” 


Such expressions of opinion 
as these, backed by actual 
names of the stores on our 
subscription galleys, show a 
retail trade influence that 
simply cannot be measured. 


VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


All Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 

















The Passing 
of the Chain-Store 


Bogey 


Hastincs Sates, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am asked to address a convention of 
retailers and other groups of business 
men on the subject of “Meeting the 
Changing Retail Conditions.” Can you, 
and will you please, give me any in- 
formation, figures, etc., on the growth 
of chain store systems, the increase in 
number of stores, the increase in volume 
done by such stores, the effect upon 
individual retailers, etc? 

Hastincs Sares, Inc. 
Cc. £. GriFFIN, 
President. 


A FEW years ago, when the 
chain store first cast the 
shadow of its approach on the 
peaceful retail field, there was 
considerable scurrying about, and 
sundry Jeremiahs took it upon 
themselves to go about the busi- 
ness community crying, “Beware 
the Jabberwock!” Since then the 
monster has become more domes- 
ticated, and in periods of repose 
between its feeding time it has 
allowed itself to be inspected at 
close range and has even permitted 
its ears to be stroked. In conse- 
quence it has now come to look 
more like a useful working animal 
than a whiffling Jabberwock. 

The Printers’ Ink Publications 
have from time to time given a 
number of facts and figures bear- 
ing on the rise and development 
of the chain store, and a list of 
such references has been for- 
warded to the above reader by 
mail. An informative article on 
present-day buying and selling 
trends among chzin stores ap- 
peared in the March, 1926, num- 
ber of Printers’ INK MonrTHLy, 
and Carl Reimers gives further 
facts in two articles in Printers’ 
Inx, the first of which appeared 
in the March 11 issue and the sec- 
ond in the March 18 issue. 

Three years ago it was éstimated 
that the total annual volume of 
the country’s retail trade, includ- 
ing all factors, was something 
over thirty-five billion dollars. 
Two-thirds of this, or about 
$23,000,000,000 was estimated to 
be done by independent stores. 


PRINT 
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It is easy to get ane era 
idea of the alleged inroa ; rn 
by chain stores on the retail sell- 
ing field. On the other hand, their 
advance should not be under-est- 
mated. For example, take the drug 
trade. A 1925 druggists’ directory 
gives a total of 52,304 stores in 
the United States. Of these only 
2,014 belong to chain organiza- 
tions. In 1923 the average number 
of stores per chain was 6.1. Re- 
tail drug stores of all kinds in the 
United States sold in that year, it 
is estimated, $1,250,000,000 worth 
of goods. The total sales volume 
of chain drug stores is estimated 
to be something over $220,000,000, 
leaving well over a billion dollars 
worth of business in the hands of 

the independents. 

Chains find their happiest hunt- 
ing grounds in the larger cities and 
towns. Due to natural obstacles, 
they cannot spread so easily into 
small towns and rural communi- 
ties. But even in the cities, the 
way of the chain is not like 
a grand march. The independent 
retailer has learned from chain 
store example how to be a better 
merchant, storekeeper, and buyer, 
and he still enjoys the advantage 
of making his personality felt, 
which for the chain is much more 
difficult. Chain organizations con- 
tinue to spread, but underlying 
business laws make it virtually 
impossible for them to run wild.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


First Issue of “McClure’s” 
Under Hearst Ownership 


The Hearst organization, which re- 
cently —— a ay he plans to 





make the June number the first issue of 
this publication under its management. 
R. Berlin is in charge of business 
affairs and Arthur McKeogh is editor. 

Arthur Hopfmueller has become art 
director of both McClure’s and Smart 
Set. He formerly was with the Brew- 
ster Publications, Brooklyn, N. Y., ina 
similar capacity. 


P. S. Florea Joins Lewellyn 


E. Pratt 

Park S. Florea has joined Lewellyn 
E. Pratt, Incorporated, New York, ad- 
vertising specialties and display cam- 
aigns. The name of the company has 
been chan; to Pratt & Florea Incor- 
rated. wellyn E. Pratt is_ presi- 
ent, Mr. Florea is treasurer and man- 
ager, and H. B. Pratt is secretary. 
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yy is ordinarily the policy 
| of The Enquirer to re- 
gard competitive advertis- 
ing as a relic of the Dark 
Ages. We have devoted 
ourselves, therefore, to sell- 
ing the Cincinnati market 
rather than to wrangling 
with other Cincinnati news- 
papers. 


Unfortunately, however, 
one of Cincinnati’s news- 
papers has not 
reached the pe- 
riod of enlighten- 
ment. It has 








things to laugh off that 
finally our sense of humor 
has failed to stand by us. 
So, regretfully, we are 
forced to lay aside our horn 
and take up a hammer. 
We sincerely trust that 
one advertisement of this 
sort will be sufficient. Per- 


sonally, we are peace-lov- 
ing to a fault, but when 
the little boy across the 
street 


crashés bricks 
through our tran- 
som, we cannot 
continue always 
to “say it with 








given us so many 








flowers.”’ 






‘HE following is reproduced from an ad- 
vertisement appearing in Printers’ Ink, 
February 25, 1926. 
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THE CINCINNATI 


“Goes to the home, \¢ 


The new Enquirer Building, "@ in cours: 


ea eee ene a $3,000,000 testimonial to The dnquirer’s f. 





Well, thanks 


for the “ 


“Comparatively few of 
them read the morning 
newspapers at all.”” We 
were glad to read this sen- 
tence in our competitor’s 
advertisement. It shows 
that he has not entirely run 
out of qualifying words. To 
be sure, the ‘‘at all’’ redeems 
the statement from any 
accusation of moderation. 
But we are thankful for the 
““comparatively.”’ It sort 
of saves our faces, as it were. 

The rest of the advertise- 
ment, however, is of sterner 
stuff. “The Times-Star 
alone reaches all the in- 
dividuals who are concerned 
with the purchase of office 
equipment.” This leaves 
us lost in—let us say—ad- 
miration. We have hoped 
that The Enquirer reaches 
a large percentage of Cin- 
cinnati buyers. But that 
_4 } it alone reaches them all— 
*“\|K\ alas, not even our wildest 


comparatively” 


dream can equal the plain, 
flat statement of our estim- 
able contemporary. ‘‘All of 
them habitually look to the 
Times-Star for guidance, 
etc.”’—well, inasmuch as 
folks are said not to read the 
Bibleasmuch asthey used to, 
it is well that they appear to 
have found so acceptable a 
substitute. It is the Bible, 
though, which lays down 
the Commandment: ‘“Thou 
shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.” 

We admit, however; that 
the ‘‘practically twice as 
much display”’ claim about 
office-appliance advertising 
does irk us a bit. So, on 
the following page, we are 
printing some unbiased and 
authoritative lineage fig- 
ures. Statistics remain our 
only defence. For when it 
comes to language, we con- 
cede we are totally out- 
classed. 








ng, N@ in course of construction— 
) The inqguirer’s faith in Cincinnati. 


PR. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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These office appliance advertisers consistently ’ [ 
use The Enquirer. They must think that Cin- 
cinnatians do read the morning papers. 
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LINEAGE 1925 | ind 
Classifications Enquirer Times-Star Th 
Office Appliances....... 46,312 28,882 ee 
Automobiles........... 775,124 344,386 far 


nee 


Building Materials..... 259,482 141,078 met 
Classified Advertising .. 3,584,476 2,045,176 tim 
Amusements.......... 289,702 256,242 Th, 
Musical Instruments ... 264,600 214,738 cry 
SER ee eee 273,798 248,794 
Pimancial............... 639,086 184,242 
Furniture............. 863,482 757,918 a 
Resorts, Hotels, Travel . 543,368 285,726 ind 
Real Estate (Classified). 1,406,300 759,752 = 
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[he Advantages of Manufacturing 
Abroad 


Current Conditions in Many Export Markets Seem to Point to the 
Advisability of Local Manufacturing 


By James S. Wolf 


Treasurer, 


r the desire to foster home 
industry and protect local manu- 
facturers had. manifested itself 
only spasmodically in various for- 
eign fields, and had_ then dis- 
appeared, or if this desire was con- 
fined to one part of the world, 
it would not need to cause Ameri- 
can manufacturers any real con- 
cern. Before the war this was 
the case. A new political party 
in power might mean higher tariffs 
temporarily, or a momentary 
hurrah for home industry. Since 
the war, however, this condition, 
like most others, has changed, and 
the reason for this change is easy 
to trace. 

All over the world, production 
facilities were increased either to 
supply the combatant countries 
with munitions or other ‘goods 
which they required because their 
resources were devoted to the 
production of war supplies. Sec- 
tions of the world which had been 
largely agricultural became  in- 
dustrialized to some extent and 
those sections which had been 
industrialized increased their ca- 
pacity to a tremendous extent. 
The result was the same the world 
over. The Armistice found the 
world with a productive capacity 
far in excess of its peace time 
needs, and the question im- 
mediately arose as to how to con- 
tinue the operation of these fac- 
tories even to a limited degree. 
The speed with which this thought 
crystallized was in inverse ratio 
to the distance from the War 
zone. 

Australia was the first country 
to act and tariffs were set up al- 
most immediately to protect those 
industries which had grown up 
during the war. Articles which 

Portion of an address delivered at a 


get-together of the New York Ex: 
Managers Club. = om 
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Standard Varnish Works 


had been on the free list or were 
subject only to a small duty, were 
protected by a tariff that was in- 
tended to protect and does. The 
only concession was a preferential 
in favor of England. The ‘same 
is true to a lesser degree, and over 
a longer time, of all the British 
Dominions, 

Japan learned a great deal about 
manufacturing both for home con- 
sumption and export during the 
war, and a tariff revision was 
under consideration at the time of 
the earthquake. As an emergency 
measure, a so-called “luxury tax” 
equal to 100 per cent of the value 
of the goods imported was im- 
posed. This was simply a protec- 
tive tariff under another name. A 
protective tariff is now under con- 
sideration. 

Those Latin American countries 
which are not entirely agricultural 
began to follow suit, and news 
items began to appear to the effect 
that this or that country in South 
America had imposed new duties 
or increased old ones on articles 
which were being manufactured 
locally. 


THE HOME BOOSTER ABROAD 


In addition to this, we find the 
nations which were our best cus- 
tomers turned into exaggerated 
rotary clubs, boosting home in- 
dustry, urging consumption of 
home-made products and adopting 
the American idea of a slogan to 
popularize this thought. In some 
countries, it is taking longer than 
others but the idea is being put - 
across, and being put across suc- 
cessfully. England is the most 
active in carrying on propaganda 
of this kind and foreign-owned 
corporations with factories in 
England are among the noisiest 
boosters of home industries. Ford’s 
Manchester factory, for instance, 
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is advertising that Fords are made 
with 90 per cent English material 
and labor and it is impossible to 
sell American goods to Ford if 
English goods are available. The 
same applies to many other com- 
panies in England controlled by 
foreign capital. 

I don’t believe there is an ex- 
port manager who hasn’t been 
faced with this problem to some 
degree in the last few years. More 
intensive selling can combat this 
in some instances, but in others it 
can’t, and the result is that profit- 
able markets in many lines are 
being closed to American manu- 
facturers. 

In addition to this, the world is 
beginning to understand service as 
we understand it, and demand that 
kind of service. There are many 
lines in which it is impossible to 
give such service at a distance of 
from 1,000 to 10,000 miles. 


CHEAP LABOR 


Labor, both skilled and un- 
skilled, is cheaper in practically 
all foreign countries than it is 
here. In many instances, raw 
materials are cheaper also, and 
tariffs are universally less on raw 
materials than on manufactured 
goods. These are some of the ob- 
stacles facing us today. How are 
we going to overcome them? 

One logical solution is local 
manufacturing, and although the 
advantages of local manufacturing 
as a means of meeting the new 
types of competition are obvious, 
it might be advisable to touch on 
them. While the order of their 
importance varies with each par- 
ticular industry, and within each 
industry in various countries, there 
are four outstanding advantages 
that the local manufacturer has 
against the organization selling an 
imported product. Almost any one 
of these reasons may be sufficient 
for establishing a factory in a 
particular locality. 

First there is the tariff, and the 
advantages of being inside the 
tariff wall instead of outside re- 
quire no comment. Incidentally, 
the tariff frequently has this effect. 
The local buyer, knowing of the 
tariff and realizing the protection 
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that it gives to the local many. 
facturer, often questions the 
quality of an imported article, sell. 
ing at a competitive price, be. 
cause he cannot understand how 
the foreign manufacturer can com. 
pete on quality with a protective 
tariff, ocean freight, and insurance 
against him. The result is, that 
he finds faults in quality which 
either do not exist, or which exist 
to the same extent in the local 
product. Granting that this js 
prejudice, it means additional sales 
resistance must be overcome be- 
fore sales can be made. This con- 
dition existed even during the 
period of currency inflation when 
the reason for being able to under- 
sell countries whose currency was 
on a gold basis was obvious, and 
it is becoming increasingly true 
now that currency inflation is dis- 
appearing. 

The second advanitage is that of 
being able to meet the local manu- 
facturer on his own_ ground. 
Under this heading come prompt 
deliveries which, in many cases, 
are of utmost importance; the 
ability to handle unusual con- 
ditions promptly and efficiently, and 
service in general, and close con- 
tact between the manufacturing 
and sales departments. 

Third: The local manufacturer 
also has the great advantage of 
being able to capitalize the propa- 
ganda which is being so actively 
carried on for the purchase of 
home-made products. So long as 
the goods carry the slogan “Made 
in England” or “Made in 
Germany” they are much more 
easily sold to the English or the 
German manufacturer, dealer or 
consumer, than if marked “Made 
in U. S. A.” The purchaser is 
not interested in where the con- 
trol of the business lies, so long 
as the goods are produced locally. 

Fourth, comes the matter of 
Empire preferentials. The British 
Empire undoubtedly offers the 
largest potential market to most 
American exporters and it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to sell 
to England or the _ British 
Dominions if the goods are manu- 
factured outside of the Empire. 

While I have not considered the 
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TWO advertisements in the Los | circULATION 
Angeles Examiner, and the Corduroy 385,000 
; Tire Stores sold 1900 tires! Does that Sunday 
suggest a market and a medium? 

f (No. 2 of a series of letters) 

l 

SERTIRORISEg 

amine ye 
amine ves 
San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 

571 Monadnock Bldg. 915 Hearst Building 
New York: 1819 Broadway 
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part played by ocean freight in- 
surance and handling charges, as 
being of prime importance as an 
argument for local manufacturing, 
still these items are often respon- 
sible for the difference between 
sales at a profit and sales at no 
profit. 

The two objections most fre- 
quently heard to manufacturing 
abroad are the curtailing of out- 
put at home, and the risking of 
capital abroad. If the increase in 
domestic business will take care 
of the gradual falling off of foreign 
business due to the various causes 
mentioned, and if a company is 
willing to let its foreign business 
in certain sections dwindle to the 
vanishing point, there is nothing 
further to be said. 


BOTH MONEY AND MEN ARE 
AVAILABLE 


Fortunately, the prejudice in the 
United States against foreign in- 
vestments is rapidly disappearing, 
and if people are willing to invest 
money in the securities of foreign 
corporations of which they can 
know only very little, they should 
certainly be willing to invest in 
their own foreign businesses about 
which they have complete informa- 
tion available. There are, of 
course, methods of manufacturing 
abroad which do not require any 
capital investment. 

The question of management is 
also frequently raised as an ob- 
jection, and the decision as to 
whether or not to manufacture 
abroad frequently hinges on this. 
There is no doubt that this is of 
vital importance as the success or 
failure of the project will depend 
more on management than any 
other factor. Many organizations, 
however, have men of proved abil- 
ity who would jump at the chance 
to go abroad and be placed in 
charge of a plant. Other organi- 
zations, less fortunate in person- 
nel, will be able to find the proper 
man if they really want to. It 
may take some time to find this 
man, but he can be found if an ef- 
fort is made. 

Another of the objections often 
raised is the distance of the foreign 
plant, and consequent lack of con- 
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trol. This is prejudice, pure and 
simple. Concerns on the Eastern 
seaboard that do not hesitate to 
manufacture in California, would 
not consider manufacturing in 
Western Europe because of the 
distance. Until the transcontinen- 
tal air mail was established less 
than two years ago, mail from 
London or Paris took about twen- 
ty-four hours longer to reach New 
York, than mail from the Pacific 
Coast. True, cables cost more 
than transcontinental telegrams, 
but certainly not enough more to 
make any material difference. It 
is possible to get a cable reply from 
one of the principal commercial 
centers abroad just as quickly as 
from California. Many men do 
not hesitate to go to California on 
a few days’ notice, if they consider 
it necessary, but the same men 
would throw up their hands in 
horror at the thought of a trip to 
Europe under the same circum- 
stances and yet, the trip only takes 
a day and a half more. Why? 
I’m sure I don’t know. 





Basil Pillard Returns to Pratt 
& Lindsey Agency 

Basil Pillard, formerly an account 
executive with The Pratt & Lindsey 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has returned to that agency in 
a similar position. He has been with 
the ——, department of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” for the last 
year. 


Ames-Kiebler Appoints 
P. G. Hobart 


Paul G. Hobart has been appointed 
director of the plan and copy depart- 
ments of the Ames-Kiebler Company, 
Toledo printer. For the last three 
years he has been engaged in direct 
advertising at Chicago. 


Silk Account for Wildman 
Agency 
The Denville Silk Company, New 
York, manufacturer of Sprinkelpruf 
silks, has appointed The Wildman Ad 
vertising Agency, also of New York, to 
direct its advertising account. 


Joins J. C. Menkin Company 


Milton M. Heyman, formerly _ with 
the Blackman Company, New York, 
has joined The J. C. Menkin Company, 
advertising and sales promotion, also 
of New York. 
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Triple 
Advertising Value 


Commencing with the June issue, 
FASHIONABLE DRESS will extend to 
advertisers the privilege of using straight 
dealer copy in its Trade Edition, equal to 
the amount of space used in any given issue 
of the publication, itself. 


This means that a page advertiser in 
FASHIONABLE DRESS can use a spread 
in the Trade Edition, one page being a re- 
production of the consumer copy appear- 
ing in FASHIONABLE DRESS, and one 


page a straight dealer message. 


Advertisers using a full or half page in the 
June, July or August issues will be entitled 
to an equal amount of space in the Trade 
Edition for straight dealer advertising, with- 
out any additional cost. Effective with the 
September issue the rate is $150 a page. 


Thus the consumer circulation of 
FASHIONABLE DRESS — the largest of 
any Magazine of Fashion selling at 35c a copy 
—plus a monthly circulation of five thou- 
sand copies of the Trade Edition —plus the 
direct selling message to the trade—offers 
a triple advertising value. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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What 

The Farm Family 
Will Read in the 
196-Page 

April Issue of 


—-eOuntTy(jentleman 


Father will read 


Articles of national importance by Repre- 
sentative L. J. Dickinson, of Iowa; Harvey 
S. Firestone, rubber manufacturer; Guy 
Huston, President First Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Chicago; Robert P. Crawford, of 
Nebraska, financial expert; William S. Hill, 
Commissioner United States Shipping Board; 
Wells A. Sherman, marketing specialist; 
Dr. E..A. White, director national committee 
on farm electrification, and others. 


Technical farm departments about crops, live- 
stock, dairying, orchards, poultry, handy me- 
chanics, radio. 
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Mother will read 
The Country Gentlewoman, featuring 
Grace E. Frysinger, Federal home economist; 
and the latest fashions, recipes, handicraft, 
hats, health and beauty, home furnishings, 
parties, and money-making ideas; also pages 
of gardening by well-known experts. 


Son will read 
The Outdoor Boy—a page of athletics, sports, 
and things to make. 


Daughter will read 
Girls’ Life—a page of parties, simple styles, 
haircuts and inspiration. 


The Whole Family will read 


Articles by Zane Grey, Ross Santee, Homer 
Croy. Stories by Albert Payson Terhune, 
Konrad Bercovici, G. B. Lancaster, Court- 
ney Ryley Cooper, Ellis Parker Butler. 


Two pages and more of clean humor. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is the modern 
farm paper for modern farm families. These 
modern farm families are potential purchasers 
of modern goods in every other line too—a fact 
that must be of interest to every manufacturer 
who is seeking to broaden his markets. 


OUNITY Gentleman 


more than 1,200,000 a month 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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Directory 
—Promotes Civic Effort 


Concentrates Public Attention on 
Leaders of the Community 


Every Civic activity marshals the pro- _ erence to the proper sections of your 
gressive people of the municipality. City Directory. Thus a 100% coverage 
In the selection of committees and is assured. Even those who do not 
organization of “drives”, . have telephones are includ- 
standing in the community ed in the City Directory. 
and prominence in the 

business world are deter- 

mining factors. < 





Advantageously located an- 
* nouncements throughout 
Y thedirectory and display list- 
ings, with cross references 
to the Buyers Guide, have 
an attention compelling 






Your City Directory auto- 
matically provides a per- 
manent inventory of the | hich ; 
Se ; make the Ci 
potentialities of any section This trade mark appears Di wed boty a; aaamhatined - 
or the city asa whole. You in directories of leading d wtisiens aeodium 
will find the leaders in their publishers pothesis ‘ 
respective lines prominently empha- Our booklet Directories; What They 
sized therein. Are, How They Function and Their Place 
A vocational canvass oraclose canvass im Advertising tells you how and why. 
by territories will be facilitated by ref- | Send for free copy. 


ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 


Headquarters 
524 Broadway, New York City 
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The Question of C. O. D. Direct- 
Mail Replies 


Government Officials Seem to Think That the Plan Is Not Feasible 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ Ink 


> question of the feasibility 
of collecting postage on the 
delivery of replies from direct ad- 
vertising is not new. The proposi- 
tion has been before the officials 
of the Post Office Department for 
about thirty years, and it has re- 
cently had the attention of the joint 
sub-committee which is consider- 
ing the postal service and rates. 
The committee has heard evidence 
both for and against the C. O. D. 
service. But, from a reading of 
the statements of the postal au- 
thorities, there is little doubt as to 
the final decision. 

The supposed advantages of such 
a service to the advertiser were set 
forth in a recent letter to Prinrt- 
ers’ INK from a large national 
advertiser. This correspondent 
estimates that, with an average re- 
turn, thirty cents is paid for every 
card that comes back, which con- 
stitutes a waste of $1,425 on a 
mailing of 100,000 pieces. 

“Why can’t return postcards be 
mailed back with postage 
C. O. D.?” the letter asks. “It 
would only be necessary to have 
an arrangement with the local 
postmaster permitting you to send 
out return cards with a stamped 
imprint providing for postage to 
be paid to the postman when he 
made the delivery.” 

The letter mentions that the 
Post Office Department now col- 
lects for C. O. D. parcel post 
packages, and also provides a per- 
mit system for machine stamping 
of outgoing mail. It also points 
out that an extension of the ser- 
vice would be a benefit to adver- 
tisers by saving a tremendous 
amount of postage that is now 
wasted every year, and by greatly 
increasing the effectiveness of di- 
rect-mail campaigns. 

From the advertiser’s viewpoint, 
the apparent benefits are so val- 
uable as to make the service ap- 
pear to be almost a necessity; but 
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the contention of the Post Office 
Department is that the result 
would eventually react unfavorably 
to the advertiser and place a bur- 
den on the postal service which 
it could not carry. 

Recently, a memorandum dated 
in 1921, for the attention of the 
Postmaster General, was laid be- 
fore the Special Joint Sub-Com- 
mittee. This memorandum dis- 
cusses the many obstacles in the 
way of the adoption and adminis- 
tration of the service. It appears 
to be the result of rather an ex- 
haustive survey, and states that 
during the entire period of the 
consideration of the subject, the 
officers have consistently held that 
it would not be feasible to admin- 
ister any postal facility under cur- 
rent laws other than the one 
requiring prepayment of postage. 

In support of this contention, 
one obstacle mentioned is the ex- 
isting law governing the compensa- 
tion of postmasters. There is no 
doubt that the C. O. D. privilege 
would soon develop into an enor- 
mous business; it would disarrange 
the present method of compensat- 
ing postmasters, and would be 
detrimental to the interests of the 
public to an extent which would 
probably more than offset all of 
the advantages which might accrue 
from the arrangement. 


The accounting feature is also 
mentioned as an obstacle. Deposits 
for postage would have to be ac- 
counted for as trust funds, and an 
account would have to be kept with 
each mailer. It is pointed out that 
the additional burden of keeping 
accounts with hundreds of thous- 
ands of individual mailers, using 
the collect-on-delivery plan, would 
necessitate an increase in clerk 
hire expenditures that would be a 
burden on the service. Special 
legislation would be necessary be- 
fore the facility could be adopted. 
Prior to 1912, efforts were made 
to have Congress enact the legisla- 
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tion no fewer than five times. 
Since then, a provision was incor- 
porated in the postal service ap- 
propriation bill for 1918 for the 
same purpose, and this provision 
was defeated in the House by a 
vote of 277 to seventy-five, with 
eighty members not voting. While 
there was no debate on the sub- 
ject, and discussion did not bring 
out the reason for the defeat of 
the measure, information ‘was ob- 
tained which indicated that Con- 
gressmen from the rural commun- 
ities voted against the provision 
because they felt it would impair 
the standing of country post offices. 

The memorandum also mentions 
that, some years ago, there was 
much agitation for the adoption 
of a collect-on-delivery postage 
facility by promoters of patent 
schemes. At that time, the Post 
Office Department obtained, in an 
informal way, as much light as 
possible regarding the demand for 
the facility by interviewing repre- 
sentatives of large advertisers who 
happened to visit the department 
from time to time. These inter- 
views, it is reported, did not result 
in information which coincided 
with the statements of the pro- 
moters of the schemes. 


A DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


According to the opinions of 
some of the representatives of 
large mailers, an effect of the plan 
would be to force many business 
concerns to use it, because of com- 
petition, and, as a result, it would 
grow very much beyond advertis- 
ing to a point where the whole 
burden of paying postage would 
fall on business concerns in con- 
ducting correspondence with their 
customers. In other words, the 
facility would establish a danger- 
ous precedent which might, in 
time, reverse the established prin- 
ciples of postage payment, and it 
was believed by a number of those 
who were interviewed that the 
facility would not create sufficient 
business to offset the expense of 
the postage on correspondence 
coming from customers. 

From the testimony submitted 
by the postal officials to the Joint 
Sub-Committee, it is evident that 
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the department has given sympa- 
thetic consideration to the proposed 
service for many years, and has 
made efforts at various times to 
work out a plan to accommodate 
mailers with such a facility. But 
the results have not been success- 
ful in any way, and aside from the 
necessary legislation, and such addi- 
tional appropriations as would be 
necessary, there appear to be two 
principal reasons for the failure 
to inaugurate the service. The first 
is the large extra expense and 
labor required on the part of the 
postal service, and the second is 
the shifting of the postal burden 
from the individual to the ad- 
vertiser. 


A COMPLICATED MATTER 


The matter of guaranteeing the 
return postage is complicated. 
Either cash or other bond would 
be required, and, in cases where 
securities were deposited, an un- 
usual duty would be imposed upon 
postmasters in the way of determ- 
ining the validity of securities or 
bonds, and their safe keeping. 

The testimony also anticipated 
that if the collect-on-delivery ser- 
vice were offered for one classifi- 
cation of mail, it would soon be 
demanded for all classes. It is 
also pointed out that, in all fair- 
ness, the plan would have to be 
thrown open to all, and that it 
would be exceedingly difficult to 
restrict it to a permit system. Con- 
sideration also would have to be 
given to some arrangement where- 
by the Post Office Department 
would be a preferred creditor in 
cases where mailers failed in 
business. 

Then, in considering the fact 
that the plan would undoubtedly 
increase the volume of mail han- 
dled to some extent, it is estimated 
that, to make the service self- 
sustaining, careful thought should 
be given to the increased cost in- 
volved by compensating fourth 
class postmasters at whose offices 
many of the cards would be 
mailed. These postmasters now 
complain because of not receiving 
compensation for handling the 
small quantities of undeliverable 
second, third and fourth class mat- 
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“The American Mercury apparently is 
deliberately selecting its audience. There 
is a ruthless brilliancy, a brittle wit, and 
David Harum horse-sense running 
through the magazine. The only thing 
one really misses from its pages is the 
sweet lavender of specious reasoning and 
orthodox flattery of human weakness. 
Like wax hands under a glass, and the 
family album, some of our cherished 
literary and journalistic traditions are 
disappearing.” 
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President 


THOMAS F. LOGAN, Inc. 


More than 60,000 
net paid circulation 
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ter. The postage on reply cards 
would be largely paid for at the 
Presidential offices, thereby increas- 
ing their receipts. The cards would 
be largely mailed at fourth class 
offices, and if the department com- 
pensated the postmasters of these 
offices, it would pay twice for the 
same service. 

The department would also lose 
because of the method of many 
mailers in sending stamped en- 
velopes for replies, many of which 
are not used. And a great deal 
of risk would be entailed because 
there does not seem to be any 
method of safeguarding the coflec- 
tion of postage. The department 
would have no check on the collec- 
tion, and while the same condition 
now exists with respect to the 
postage collected for undeliverable 
matter, the amount involved is ex- 
ceedingly small. 

The testimony before the sub- 
committee assumed that the post- 
age on reply cards would be two 
cents, and it was emphasized that 
careful consideration should be 
given to the matter, from the 
standpoint of the mailer, An in- 
stance was cited of an advertiser 
sending out one million unstamped 
reply cards. It was assumed that 
the return was 20 per cent, or 
200,000 cards, which cost the ad- 
vertiser nothing for postage, as 
the recipients would pay the post- 
age thereon, amounting to $4,000, 
assuming that the rate was two 
cents per card. Then, assuming 
that the C. O. D. service was in 
effect, and that the advertiser en- 
closed reply cards requiring post- 
age to be collected on delivery, 
and further assuming that sup- 
posed returns are increased by 10 
per cent, it is pointed out that the 
advertiser would then pay $6,000 
for his replies, all of which would 
be charged against the extra 10 
per cent, or 100, 000 cards received 
from persons whose replies were 
made only by reason of being sup- 
plied with a card on which they 
did not have to pay postage. 

Hence, when the cost, extra 
labor necessary, credit, and other 
elements of the proposition are 
examined, together with the likely 
result of such a_ revolutionary 
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change in the cash in advance 
principle of the postal service, the 
proposition has many features 
which will very probably prohibit 
its adoption. 


What Would You Call a 
Furniture Dealer? 


RockrorpD FuRNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
RockrorpD, Itt., March 9, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your article entitled, “Deserving of a 
Better Name,” published on page 64 of 
the March 4 issue of Printers’ Inx, 
has been of particular interest to the 
undersigned in view of the fact that in 
a recent issue of the “Rockford Furni- 
ture Herald” we carried a similar article 
suggesting a better name for furniture 
dealer. The “Rockford Furniture 
Herald” is a house-organ published in 
the interests of the Rockford furniture 
industry and is mailed each month to all 
of the dealers handling Rockford-made 
furniture. 

We suggested “furniteur’”’ or “furni- 
tator” as a name for one engaged in the 
sale of furniture and asked dealers re- 
ceiving the publication to send in their 
suggestions. Yesterday we received a 
letter from Oakland, Calif., suggesting 
“furnicist.”” A dealer in Dawson, 
Mex., suggested ‘‘homeologist.” ‘‘Fur- 
nisher” also has been suggested. 

We will watch with interest any 
movement that may be started in favor 
of “quenchor,” ‘“‘sodician,” or some 
other names suggested by Mr. Cale in 
his letter to you. 

Rockrorp Furniture Mrrs. Assw., 

J. C. McCartny, 
Commissioner. 





Heads E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours 

Lamont du Pont, vice-president of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., since 1916, 
has been elected resident. He suc: 
ceeds his brother, fines du Pont who 
was elected chairman of the board of 
directors. The new _ president has 
been with the company since 1902. 





Miami “Herald” Appoints 
Edward O’Fallon, Jr. 


The Miami, Fla., Herald has appointed 
Edward O’Fallon, Jr., to take charge ot 
the promotion and service department. 
Mr. O’Fallon was formerly engaged in 
newspaper work at Louisville, Ky. 





Cigar Account for Montreal 
Agency 

Jose Granda Ltd., Montreal, has ap- 

pointed the Ronalds_ Advertising 

Agency Ltd., of that city, to direct 

the advertising of El Bravo cigars. 
Newspapers will be used. 
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Oklahoma Paid Half 
the Nation's Increase 
in Income Taxes 
















The nation’s internal revenue receipts for 1925 
were $6,211,625.90 more than those of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Oklahoma’s increased payments alone were $3,- 
267,322.56. 

Oklahoma paid $12,084,830.00 in income taxes in 
1925 against $8,658,376.00 in 1924. 


Only 12 states besides Oklahoma showed increased 
internal revenue payments and Oklahoma’s per- 
centage of increase was exceeded only by Florida. 


Oklahoma’s prosperity is sound — fundamental. 
Right now business is remarkably good. 


The Daily Oklahoman’s complete 
financial service ranking with the best 
published anywhere, gives advertisers 
access to Oklahoma’s investing class. 











Federal Bldg., 
Oklahoma City 





% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Study 
Your Subject 


The successful practice of 
advertising rests largely on 
going to the kernel of the nut 


AMUEL JOHNSON said, “Knowledge is of two 
kinds. We know a subject ourselves, or we 
know where to find information upon it.” 


Successful advertisers and agents follow both those 
paths to their utmost. But, most particularly, they 
stress hard the second. 


Rarely do they say, “we know.” But more often, 
“let's go deeper into this, and find out for sure if we 
are right.” Their desire for “further information” is 
as insatiable as the desert sand. 


Insufficient information probably has spelled the ruin 
of as many promising advertising campaigns as any 
factor. Only unseasoned men leap before they look. 
Men who reach top places, in the advertising profes- 
sion, make constant study of their subject a religion. 


That's because, to succeed, every word of printed 
salesmanship must be based on knowledge. On def- 
inite, complete knowledge; not on half-way guesses. 
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Just because a merchandising plan “looks good” is 
no reason that it is. Just because one thinks he knows 
a subject is no reason that he does. 


Soaps were advertised for years as general cleansers, 
“good for toilet and for bath.” Advertisers thought 
they knew that’s what women bought them for. 


By careful study, those charged with the management 
of the Palmolive Company learned that what women 
wanted more than soap was beauty. So Palmolive ads 
talked about cosmetic oils. And that changed the soap 
situation of the world. 

Similar situations exist in virtually every line of busi- 
ness, and scores of like examples could be pointed out. 

Relying upon the knowledge he has about a prod- 
uct, about the public’s attitude toward it, about the 
motives that prompt a customer's buying it, without 
digging deeper and deeper into his subject, is a mistake 
no advertiser or advertising agent can afford to make. 

“Study Your Subject”— that is fundamental to 
greatest dollar returns from advertising. A common- 
sense principle that has in the past, and will ever 
in the future, invite uncommon advertising results. 


LORD & THOMAS 


NEW YORK ewe CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue Advertising 400 North Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENGLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway Victoria Embankment 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self contained; collaborating with 
other Lord & Thomas units to the client’s interest. 
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In the leading article in 
Printers’ Ink for March 
4th, Mac Martin says:— 


“In the case of mail-order ac- 
counts, when a sufficient test 
has shown the cost per sale 
from a publication to be too 
high, the publication should be 
dropped.” 


The Household Journal has lead 
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Guarding against Buyers Who 
Unsell Your Salesmen 


The Gentle Pricking of the Salesman’s Own Confidence in His Line Is 
Likely to Prove Decidedly Harmful Unless Forestalled 


By C. C. Casey 


President, Work-Organizer Specialties Company 


CO of our best salesmen, a 
man who has been with us for 
many years, and who was always 
well up to the top of the list in 
sales, had been having some 
trouble for several months. In 
analyzing his difficulty, I found 
that buyers were undermining his 
confidence in his line, and he did 
not know he was letting them do it. 

If he had known what the 
trouble was, he would have met it 
himself, but he didn’t get to the 
bottom of it. He lost a lot of 
good business and let a lot of 
good dealers believe that the house 
was slipping—all without knowing 
what was happening. 

He was so busy applying the 
science of selling that he forgot 
there is a science to buying also. 
More and more buyers are em- 
ploying the science of buying. One 
of the most subtle angles of buy- 
ing, and one which is apt to do 
the most harm to salesmen, is the 
gentle pricking of the salesman’s 
own confidence in his line—not, I 
believe, through any unkind, or 
unethical tendencies in buying, but 
as a part of the buyer’s testing 
of his own buying judgment. 

If a salesman came to you, for 
example, and presented most any 
kind of a proposition, you Jikely 
would compare it, at least in your 
own thought, with similar goods 
offered by other people. If you 
were a buyer in a retail store, you 
would do it instinctively and in- 
-variably. 

Possibly you would even com- 
pare it aloud with other goods. 
Maybe you would even point out 
to the salesman the features that 
seemed better in the other fellow’s 
goods. 

As a simple example, suppose it 
was a mere matter of color, and 
you were uncertain whether this 
salesman’s colors were better. 
Possibly, for purposes of illustra- 
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tion, we may say that you liked 
his colors. But to satisfy yourself, 
you question them, or even say 
you like the other colors best. 

Now suppose the salesman ad- 
mits that the other fellow’s colors 
are more attractive—or at least 
fails to express certainty on the 
point. Maybe several buyers have 
argued with him on that very 
phase and convinced him that the 
colors of his line were poor. 

What has he done? He has 
said, in effect: “My house isn’t 
wide awake on colors.” 

Your own judgment that his 
colors are best, is at once affected, 
and you are apt to hesitate to buy, 
or even to decide you won’t buy his 
colors. 

It is surprising how many sales- 
men have allowed themselves to 
doubt that the house is entirely 
right on the details of their lines. 


BUYERS ALWAYS FIND FLAWS 


Buyers seem to have an uncanny 
way of picking out, for question, 
exactly the details the salesman, 
himself, is in doubt about. Or 
possibly the salesman is in doubt 
about these points because most 
buyers have asked about these 
points and then, seeing him hesi- 
tate, have pressed their point and 
broken down his assurance, or 
whatever little he had. 

The salesman has plenty of 
troubles, always, for at least some 
of his buyers merely wish to get 
rid of him, and they, especially, 
are apt to pick flaws in his goods. 

It is so easy, and so very human, 
to blame the house for our fail- 
ures as salesmen. It is very easy 
to get into the habit of thinking 
that maybe the sales manager, or 
factory manager, back at the 
home office, sitting in a swivel 
chair, does not really understand 
the needs of the trade. 

The safest. way for the sales 
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manager to head off troubles of this 
kind, and to protect the salesman 
from his own doubts, is to show 
him how to sell the house. 

Suppose, for example, in the 
case cited above, the salesman had 
replied that his house had gone 
into this matter of colors very 
thoroughly, and their experts were 
absolutely certain that the colors 
were right for this season. 

Instead of lessening your own 
belief that his colors were right, 
he would have made you much 
more certain that you were right. 
Or even if you had been actually 
doubtful yourself, such a state- 
ment would have helped you to 
have more confidence in his colors. 

Suppose that instead of colors, 
it had been some detail of con- 
struction—possibly you thought 
the other fellow’s goods were a 
little superior in that direction; 
perhaps you were merely trying to 
find out whether this particular 
construction was as good; or, 
again, you may simply have been 
trying to pick flaws in the goods. 

The answer, on a sell-the-house 
angle, would be that the salesman 
knew that his house had con- 
sidered every possible form of con- 
struction, and even made up goods 
in a variety of ways and while 
he did not claim to be an ex- 
pert in such matters, he was con- 
vinced that this construction must 
be right, or his house would not 
have adopted it. 

Wouldn’t such an answer give 
you more confidence in the goods? 

Too many salesmen get into the 
habit of thinking that it is they 
who make the sale—that the buyer 
is buying from them. This is all 
wrong. Buyers, today, do not buy 
from salesmen at all. They buy 
from the house he represents. If 
they are not sold on his house, 
they won’t buy. In fact, if the 
buyer has no confidence in the 
house behind the salesman, then 
the salesman has nothing to sell. 

A salesman may boast that he 
can quit his present line, take up 
another line, and sell the same 
trade. He may even feel that he 
has his territory in his vest pocket, 
and that his house is working for 
him, and can be fired by him any 
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old time it doesn’t come up to his 
ideas in any direction at all, 

But not one such salesman out 
of ten is ever really successful, 
and it is very seldom a salesman 
is able to take his territory with 
him when he switches lines, In 
fact, wise sales managers will 
seldom hire a salesman who has 
been handling a competitive line 
and let him remain in the same 
territory. When they take on such 
a man they switch him to another 
territory. 

So it really isn’t ever true that 
the salesman has his territory and 
his trade in his vest pocket, to be 
sealed and delivered to any manu- 
facturer he wants to represent. If 
he leaves one house and takes up 
another line, he must have an ab- 
solutely leakproof reason, or he 
will feel a decided coolness in the 
air in every buyer’s office! 


AN ACTUAL INCIDENT 


Some years ago, a very success- 
ful salesman, representing a good 
wholesale house, decided to take 
on certain lines direct from the 
manufacturer—sort of in business 
for himself. He went out on the 
same territory, handling the same 
goods, calling on the same buyers 
—and fell so flat that he couldn't 
finish his first trip. 

Every buyer congratulated him. 
Patted him on the back. Wished 
him all kinds of success. Did 
everything for him, in fact—except 
to give him their orders. Why? 

Because they had been buying 
from his house, and not from him 
When his house evaporated in the 
background, he ceased to have any- 
thing they wanted. They were 
still glad to see him, but they con- 
tinued to buy from his former 
house. 

Salesmen do not always know 
these things. Sales managers, 
themselves, are not always sure of 
them. Any threat from a good 
salesman to put his territory in his 
vest pocket and go over to a com- 
petitor, is apt to cause worry. 

The salesman should be sold on 
the fact that his sales are made 
because the buyer has confidence in 
the house. He should always 
understand, and constantly have in 
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Put asound sales idea 
in an advertisement 
and the wording 


takes care of itself. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 
Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper - Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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mind that his sales are big or 
small in proportion to the confi- 
dence the buyer has in the house. 

Mistakes, errors, slip-ups, dozens 
of things, give the salesman a 
choice between defending himself 
and selling the house. It probably 
won't hurt him as a salesman to 
admit that the mistake was his, 
even if he knows better, and 
agrees to see that it is immediately 
straightened out. 

But if he admits that the house 
has a bunch of ignoramuses who 
have a habit of making such mis- 
takes, and that if it wasn’t for 
him the buyer would never get a 
square deal, he may feel cheered 
up by the way he has patted him- 
self on the back, but he won’t get 
as much business in the future 
from that buyer. 

The following is a copy of one 
of the several bulletins we have 
sent to all our own salesmen on 
this subject: 

“Have you ever noticed that the 
salesman who boasts’ that he 
carries his customers around in his 
vest pocket, seldom has much else 
to boast of? And that the sales- 
man who always is boosting for 
his house as the best house in the 
world, nearly always leads the list 
in sales? 

“The reason is simple enough. 
If you give the impression that the 
house isn’t much to be proud of, 
you make the customer afraid to 
buy from the house, through you. 

“On the other hand, the salesman 
who is proud to be connected with 
his house, always leaves the im- 
pression that it is a real house, 
and then everybody wants to buy 
from the house, and up goes his 
sales. 

“So always boost for your 
house. It is the house which helps 
you earn your living. Your suc- 
cess depends on the success of 
your house. If mistakes are made, 
tell the customer that it may be 
your fault, for you know it’s: a 
real house and that you will have 
the matter checked up and see 
that he gets service. Then, go 
after the man who has caused the 
delay or the mistake, and help him 
to give your customer service. 
“Never knock your house, nor 
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anybody in it, to an outsider. If 
you admit frankly that you may 
be to blame in some way, you sur- 
prise the customer and then he is 
willing to let you look it up and 
try to make it right. If you merely 
knock the house, he gets more 
peeved at the house, and you lose 
a customer. A customer who likes 
to do business with your house, al- 
ways likes to give you orders, 

“Boost for your house. Sell the 
house and its service, first, last, 
and all the time. The more you 
sell your house and its service, the 
more you sell yourself, and the 
more chances you have to get the 
orders.” 

Incidentally, copies of this bul- 
letin went out as an “Idea 
Bulletin” to all our dealers, for 
distribution among their own 
salesmen. Extra copies were of- 
fered to the dealers for this use. 
It was used as part of the cam- 
paign described in my article in the 
September 24, 1925, issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK, on winning and 
holding the dealer’s gratitude. 

We wish every one of our sales- 
men to follow this plan of selling 
the house, but we don’t leave it, all 
to them. We try to earn the 
dealer’s gratitude by giving him 
ideas which he can use in his own 
sales managing. Obviously, if we 
give a dealer an idea he can use 
in his business, it helps to win his 
confidence that we, as a house, are 
a little bit of all right, and if we 
are all right, then our goods must 
be all right also. 

This policy also helps to make 
it far easier for our men to apply 
these same principles of keeping 
the house sold to all their dealers. 
Incidentally, it helps us keep the 
house sold to our own salesmen, 
for every time one of our dealers 
comments favorably on these “Idea 
Bulletins,” or expresses gratitude 
for help given, it makes the sales- 
man feel that his house is right, 
or if it is expressed in a letter, as 
it often is, we can send copies of 
it to all of the salesmen whether 
the dealer is in his territory or not, 
and it gives them the knowledge 
that dealers in other territories 
than their own have confidence in 
the house. 
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You may now procure 
Amerseal Caps— 
enamel sprayed with 
delicate tints an 

charming shades; or 
handsomely litho- 
graphed in any desired 
color combination. 





f Cold Cream Is Sealed 


with the 
Amerseal Cap 


There is one sure way to 
protect cold cream against 
deterioration. Seal the con- 
tainer with the cap that 
forms an air-tight closure, no 
matter how many times it is 
removed or replaced. Seal it 
with the Amerseal—the cap 
now used by so many makers 
of cold cream. 

The scientific mechanical 
construction of the Amerseal 
makes a positively air-tight 
clesure—quickly applied; a 
safe and secure seal—readily 
and quickly removed. There 
is sufficient flexibility in the 
cap to offset variations in 
glass and liners. The equally 
spaced lugs engage  corre- 
sponding and slightly inclined 
threads on the container, mak- 
ing a positively secure, air- 
tight, leak-proof, scientifically 
fitted closure. It has a rolled 
edge which cannot cut the 
fingers. 

The majority of Amerseals 
are lithographed or enamel 
sprayed. Their users realize 
the merchandising, advertis- 
ing and selling value of hav- 
ing their name, trade-mark, 
er slogan appear in a dis- 
tinctive manner, or of having 
a beautifully tinted seal as 
the closure for their container. 
The Amerseal cap displays, 
sells, and secures 


Amerseal Your Product 


A Better “Seal-and-Rescal” 
Is Not Possible 


AMERICAN METAL CAP ” abled with the 


COMPANY 


J 
i Brooklyn New York A mM ERS £ AL Cap 


Branches in the following cities: 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St 
Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 

Portland, Seattle, Louisville J 
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ta1/77 YEAR or so ago 50,000 peopie 
moved out of Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut. A serious blow to the city? 
Not at all. They were squads of that 
N vast, sad corps known as “floating 
Se -4 population.” By so much as they 
consumed the plain necessities of food, clothing and 
shelter, Bridgeport retailers and realtors miss them. 
Otherwise, business goes on as usual. 

Bridgeport has about 500 subscribers to THE 
Qua.ity Group magazines. 

What if those 500 should move away? 

Instantly a critical civic emergency would exist. 
Industries, banks and commerce would be com- 
pelled to go far afield in search of new executives. 
There would be a desperate shortage of doctors and 
dentists, judges and lawyers. Church and club ac- 
tivities would suffer a blight, and a pall would 
spread over the intellectual visage of the area. 

The compilers of the Blue Book would be in- 
consolable and the Directory of Directors would be 
obsolete. Great parcels of real estate would be a 
drug on the market. Bank deposits and trade in the 
best stores would drop heavily. 

The very arterial blood of the city would have 
been drained. 
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IF 500 PEOPLE MOVED AWAY— 


We know that the 500 Quatity Group subscrib- 
ers mean exactly that to Bridgeport, for we have 
checked them over, name by name, with the best 
informed local merchants. We also know that very 
few of them will move away. For it is a character- 
istic of THE Quatiry Group subscriber that he 
does not float. Wherever he lives, he is an estab- 
lished and entrenched factor in the life about him. 

In Cincinnati the same sort of checking was 
made. Out of 153 subscribers to just one QUALITY 
Group magazine, a local merchant instantly recog- 
nized every one except six, and declared them all to 
be good prospects for a product costing several 
hundred dollars. 

If you could show everybody in the United 
States through your plant, your business future 
would be assured. Suppose you should take over 
700,000 people through the plant. Would you go 
out on the highway and herd in the first 700,000 
in sight? Would you not rather pick and choose 
your 700,000 by inviting from adh city and town 
those comparatively few who are incomparably 
influential ? That is precisely the function of THE 
Qua ity Group. 

Advertising in THE Qua.ity Group is next to 
thinking matter. 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE THE WORLD’S WORK 








Over 700,000 Copies Sold Each Month 
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This Thing Called “Human 


Interest” 


Is It an Empty Phrase or a Practical Policy? 


By Maxwell Droke 


frOktwiED with my favorite 
cross-word puzzle pencil, and 
a handy memorandum pad, I read 
a recent issue of Printers’ INK 
from cover to cover—articles, 
news items, advertisements—every 
word in the book. As I read I 
noted each reference to the term 
“human interest.” 

The phrase appeared seventeen 
times. 

That is a significant indication 
of the extent to which these two 
little words have impressed them- 
selves upon our _ consciousness. 
From every quarter comes the hue 
for “human interest.” It has be- 
come a sort of catch phrase to be 
recited glibly a dozen times a day. 

More “human interest!” 

So the copy writer tears his 
hair and rants and raves in a ter- 
rific struggle to get a strangle 
hold on something new, something 
different, something sensational, 
lest the Power behind the Big 
Blue Pencil apply the scornful 
epithet: “Too tame!” 

I wonder, sometimes, why we 
should hold tameness in such 
terror. Isn’t it barely possible 
that there is more genuine “hu- 
man interest” in “tame” copy than 
in the wild, sensational variety? 
Mr. Average Man may sstand, 
fascinated, before the cage of a 
wild, man-eating lion in the 
menagerie, but he buys the playful 
puppy in the pet-shop window and 
takes it home to the youngsters. 
Wild copy may claim momentary 
interest. But with surprising fre- 
quency it is tame copy that makes 
the sale. 

Why should we spring to the 
conclusion that sensational copy is 
human interest copy? What is 
human interest anyway? 

Isn’t it true that a “human in- 
terest” letter is a letter that in- 
terests humans? You'll grant 
that, to be sure. Then here’s an- 
other point to ponder: Every man 
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is the most interesting human be- 
ing in the world, to himself. 

There’s nothing new or startling 
about that statement. You've 
heard it said time and time again, 
You know it is true. But how 
easy it is to forget! 

Every man is primarily inter- 
ested in his hopes, his fears, his 
ambitions, his own little family 
circle. It’s perfectly natural that 
he should be. And that is exactly 
why the most powerful human- 
interest copy is made up of plain 
every-day sentences that hit Mr. 
Man right where he lives. 

I want you to do a little sup- 
posing with me. Let's say that 
you are a minor executive in a 
large corporation. You have seen 
other men—men with some special 
talent or training—come into the 
organization, and in a few years 
—sometimes in a few months— 
pass you by on their way to posi- 
tions of greater power. You have 
noticed that these men don’t put 
in any longer hours, or put forth 
any greater effort, yet somehow 
they steadily forge forward. 

What is the elusive secret qual- 
ity that takes them to the top? 

You wonder about it. And 
one day, as you are pondering the 
problem, along comes a _ letter 
from the American Chamber of 
Economics. You unfold the let- 
ter and read: 


Dear Sir: 
It is not always the man who struggles 
hardest who gets on in the world. 


Is that human interest? In the 
words of Octavius Roy Cohen, “It 
ain’t nothin’ else but.” 

Nothing sensational. Nothing 
startling. Just the simplest kind 
of a statement—a perfect example 
of tame, domesticated copy. Yet 
it pulls like a tug boat. It goes 
without saying that you'll read the 
next paragraph and the next. 

In a Middle-Western city there 
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is an insurance salesman who calls 
on prospects by invitation. The 
leading business men of the city 
go to him for counsel, just as they 
would go to a banker, a lawyer 
or a doctor. This professional 
practice has been built up largely 
by the use of letters—real human- 
interest’ letters. 

Here is a specimen letter. A 
prominent business executive de- 
clared: “It’s the first insurance 
letter I have read in fifteen 
years !” 


Dear Mr. Blank: 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago—back 
in the days when we traveled by the 
Dobbin and Dashboard route—men used 
to say “Well, I reckon life insurance 
is a good thing, but you have to die 
to win.” 

Times have changed. And so have 
life insurance policies. ' Today there are 
at least seventeen ways you can put 
life insurance to work for you, right 
now, in your own lifetime, and reap 
rich rewards, without sacrificing the 
protection value of the policy! 

Do you know—really KNOW—what 
you can do with a modern life insurance 
policy, issued by a responsible, old-line 
company? 

No matter what business or personal 
undertaking you have in mind, there is 
probably a particular type of policy that 
will help you carry out the program 
easily, quickly, economically—and at the 
same time protect those dependent upon 


you. 

Frankly, I’d like to discuss the matter 
with you. I haven’t the slightest in- 
tention of walking into your office, and 
stepping out with a signed application. 
That isn’t my way of doing things. You 
can’t buy insurance from me until we 
have carefully talked over your needs 
and agreed upon a policy that exactly 
meets these needs. 

Maybe you are carrying all of the 
insurance you really need just now. 
That’s all right. I’m not one of those 
“strong-arm” mee ge a0 
signin: you up on the spot. ut 
wWouEp like to have a chat with you— 


_ May I have ten minutes of your 
time? I promise to give full value for 
every second. There’s a telephone on 
your desk, and one on mine. My num- 
ber is Main 4676. 


Sincerely. 


_ Going through my files, examin- 
ing hundreds of letters to secure 
a few examples of outstanding 
human interest I am impressed 
anew with the fact that it is the 
simplest messages—the tamest 
copy, if you will—that seems, 
somehow, to hit the hardest. 

Consider this, from the New 
Process Company: 
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Will you give me just a little in- 
formation about yourself—just your 
height and weight? 


Recalling, as- we do, that every 
man is the most interesting human 
being in the world to himself, 
who, indeed, can resist the tempt- 
ing invitation to give “a little in- 
formation about yourself?” The 
writer has our attention, and we 
proceed to the next paragraph: 


I want to send you one of our famous 
“Keep Warm” Isters (designed es- 
pecially for substantial business men). 


That reference to “substantial 
business men” doesn’t hurt our 
feelings ‘ any. Everyone from 
bookkeeper to bookmaker likes to 
convey the impression that he is 
a “substantial business man.” We 
are still interested, so let’s proceed 
with the letter: 


—for you to examine, free of charge; 
but TI can’t send one in your size, with 
out knowing your height and weight. 


The letter then tells us that 
“over 38,500 Men-of-Affairs, in all 
parts.of the country wear these 
‘Keep Warm’ Ulsters,” and pro- 
ceeds with a detailed description 
of the coat and the special free 
trial proposition—gently but firm- 
ly we are led to the final para- 
graph, inviting us to sign and mail 
the handy postcard. 

Another letter, from the same 
source, shows a remarkable in- 
sight into human nature. This 
message was sent out about the 
first of December, addressed to 
“Mr. Business Man.” 


As Christmas approaches— 

As the days slip by, one by one— 

And - realize that you haven’t given 
much thought to Christmas gifts— 

Wouldn’t you be glad to solve the 
problem RIGHT NO and have it of 
your mind? 

Right here in your hand is a little 
booklet, just crammed full of good things 
that Men and Women and Boys and 
Girls of all ages, appreciate. 


Perhaps the most human trait 
of all—the one we all share in 
common—is procrastination. It is 
the greatest obstacle to overcome 
in selling by mail. And I have 
never understood why business 
houses that sell by mail do not 
take definite and strenous mea- 
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Mrs. Hyde 




















N This advertisement is one of a series 
° © appearing as a full page in The 
Enquirer. Each advertisement personalizes a 
Cincinnati suburb by describing the type of 
woman characteristic of that suburb; in each 
advertisement, too, The Enquirer’s coverage of 
the district is shown. 
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Park... “P.A.” 

















IDE streets and wider lawns; trim box- 

wood hedges and garden bedsthatsoon 
will wear the colors of Spring. And in this 
frame of beauty, homes worthy of their frame 
—homes that tell you before you enter the 
kind of woman you’re about to meet. 


And Mrs. Hyde Park is all you had expected 
—a woman whose culture matches her 
means. The books and magazines in the 
library tell her interest in club and civic 
activities; in her happy, healthy children you 
glimpse the business and social leaders of 
tomorrow. 


Naturally as Purchasing Agent for her family, 
Mrs. Hyde Park has ample purchasing power 
to secure for herself and her family the best 
the world can offer. 


Knowing these things about Mrs. Hyde Park, 
you would expect her to be an Enquirer 
reader. And she is! Daily, to this suburb— 
a suburb that includes 2,430 residence 
buildings—2,252 Enquirers are delivered. 


Of equal importance to you, Mr. Advertiser, 
is the fact that almost every family in Hyde 
Park is listed in the income tax reports. In 
other words, Mrs. Hyde Park is not a figure- 
head “P.A.”—she is a Purchasing Agent 
with real purchasing power. Talk to her 
through the paper she herself chooses— 
The Enquirer. 


1. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
NewYork Chicago SanFrancisco Los Angeles 


ENQUIRER 


stays in the home’’ 
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sures to beat down this barrier. 
Instead of sending out one fol- 
low-up after another, with the 
same old arguments and appeals, 
why don’t they take time out to 
show us, with some graphic 
human-interest presentation, what 
we are losing by delay; what we 
would gain by prompt action? 

There are dozens of articles 
that I plan to buy “some of these 
days.” A _ strenuous sales-letter 
campaign—a series of real human- 
interest letters would probably 
sell me almost any one of these 
articles now. But the general run 
of business houses simply do not 
take the time and trouble to sell 
me on the necessity of immediate 
action. How rare it is to find a 
letter, such as the following one 
from a large correspondence 
school, that whets the imagination 
and makes you see, clearly and 
definitely just how you are losing 
out by procrastination: 


Dear Mr. Blank: 

Since you made your first inquiry re- 
garding our course of instruction, other 
young men and women have acquired 
sufficient facility to be earning very good 
money. 


In this brief statement there is 
no straining for effect; no arti- 
ficial effort to compel attention. 
But the real human interest is 
there, just the same. What pros- 
pect can read those simple words 
without doing some serious think- 
ing? 

This thing called “human _in- 
terest” is by no means limited to 
sales letters. We can work genu- 
ine, sincere human interest into 
all of our correspondence—even 
into collection letters. An ex- 
ample is the following letter used 
with great success by a business 
house that has a tremendous num- 
ber of little accounts—the kind of 
bills that most of us are prone to 
pigeonhole. 


Dear Friend: 

You remember how Abraham Lincoln 
walked many weary miles from the 
grocery store where he earned a mere 
pittance, in order to bring to a poor 
old woman the few cents change she 
had forgotten and left on the counter. 

And how Mark Twain, because his 
name happened to be associated with that 
of an unsuccessful company, took all its 
heavy debts upon himself, and, though 
an old man, paid every one. 
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It is this ‘‘I-will-owe-no-man-a-penny” 
spirit that builds up and strengthens 
self-respect and personal integrity. 

It is because we find just such good 
old-fashioned honesty as this in 99 per 
cent of the folks with whom we do 
business, that we feel sure of the pay- 
ment of your account even though it 
has been neglected recently. 

You will feel that you have done the 
right thing when you drop your re. 
mittance in the mails today. 

Yours very truly. 


I wonder if perhaps we should 
do a little less talking and a little 
more thinking about this thing 
“human interest.” Let’s try it 
out, anyway! 





Listerine Advertising a 
Barometer of Sales 


The Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, manufacturer of Listerine anti- 
septic, tooth paste and throat tablets, 
started advertising in 1921 with a very 
small expenditure. In a recent state- 
ment issued in connection with the com- 
pany’s reorganization, Gerard B. Lambert, 
president, said that each monthly in- 
crease in advertising has been met 
during that month by an increase in 
profit as great as the advertising increase 
and a substantial additional profit. 

The results of this advertising have 
been so satisfactory, Mr. Lambert said, 
that over $3,000,000 will be invested in 
advertising in 1926. Last year about 
$2,100,000 was spent for this purpose. 
In the three years previous, advertising 
expenditures amounted to $2,300,000. 

From 1921, the monthly sales of the 
Lambert company have shown an in- 
crease over the corresponding months of 
the previous year. he sales of last 
January and February were $470,000 
greater than those of the same two 
months in 1925, which in turn were 
$365,000 ahead of January and Febru- 
ary in 1924. Net profits have increased 
from $724,542 in 1921 to $2,011,940 for 
the year ended December 31, 1925. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
Organize at Kansas City 


A_number of special representatives 
of Kansas City, o., have formed the 
Publishers’ Representatives Association 
of Kansas City. Clark, local 
manager of the Capper Publications, is 
president of the new _ organization. 
W. D. Shank, of the E. Katz Special 
Advertising Agency, is secretary. 
J. J. Farrell, of the S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency is treasurer. 


Buys Control of Key West, 
Fla., “Call” 


Frank P. Fildes, publisher of the 
Miami Tribune and the Palm _ Beach 
Times, has purchased a controlling in- 
terest in the Key West, Fla., Morning 
Call, published by the Key West Pub- 
lishing Company. 
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A New | 
National | 


| _ Newspaper, 


‘Of Equal Interest from Maine | 
to California 
| | 
| Published every week day from Washing- | 
| ton reporting completely government action | 
as it affects business and commerce. 

The advertising columns of The United | 
| States Daily will be open for general adver- 
| tising schedules on April 5th, 1926. 

A copy of the paper and complete details 
| will be sent on request. 


Che Anited States Daily 


Established March 4th, 1926 
Washington 


New York Office: Chicago Office: San Francisco Office: 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. London Guarantee Bldg. Bulletin Building 
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Thousands of WOMEN 


RELY on The Ti elegram’s 
2-PAGE HOUSEHOLD SECTION 


Edited by FLORENCE SMITH VINCENT 


WELL-KNOWN WOMAN'S FEATURE WRITER 
and LECTURER — BROADCASTING /rom WEAF: 
“WOMEN IN THE NEWS.” 


FEW out of the thousands 
of letters from INTERESTED 
Telegram readers: 


I expect to motor to Florida March 1st, on my 
honeymoon for a six weeks’ trip. I would 
greatly appreciate it if you would advise me 





3 ~ p 


oA, a: F...£- What wearing apparel is appropriate. 
99Co— ae 898. ‘ 


(Miss) M. D., Brooklyn 


Will you let me know it I can get a set of plans and specifications for 
the Spanish Bungalow shown on Woman's Page, March sixth. 
(Miss) B. W. A., Englewood, N. J. 


I am keenly interested in the sketches by Miss Marion Dismant, and articles 
accompanying them. We have bought a house on Long Island and the 


are very helpful in suggestions. M. R. J. C., New Yor! 
I should be grateful if you could supply me with 
a cook book on various ways to cook and serve ~ 


> 


oysters. I read your column every day with keen 
interest and derive much benefit and heip from your 
simple, yet delicious recipes. 

(Mrs.) C. S., New York 


After hearing your interesting talk Monday at 
WEAF, I have been wondering if you can give me 
some information about men or women who have 
been successful in taking up the work of X-Ray 
technician as a profession. 

(Miss) C. T., Middletown, N.Y. 


Assuring you of the pleasure and benefit I derive 
from the bod section of The Telegram under your 
alert and able guidance, I heartily appreciate the 
opportunity to secure your helpful booklets. 
(Mrs.) F. McW., New York 


I am anxious to travel, but I cannot afford to pay 
my way. I do not know just how I can get in 





Companies and I wonder if you can help me. Diseceor Telegemm 





(Miss) B.. &. os Brooklyn Food Bureau 

























touch with employment bureaus of Steamship Ternssute Mactan dade 
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The 


‘Terecram’s Women’s Pages 


GIVE WOMEN WHAT THEY W ANT 


Solutions of their sndividual problems — timely features 
for Women of every type: Wife, Mother, Home- 
Maker, Business Girl, Club Woman— the BEST Work of 
New York’s BEST Feature Writers: 


FOODS 
HOUSE BUILDING 
HOME DECORATING 


Each Subject PARENTS’ PROBLEMS 
By a CURRENT TOPICS 
po cs WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 
AUTHORITY 
FASHIONS-~PATTERNS 
WHIST 


—-and Other Popular Matter 


¢ ] hrough the INFLUENCE of such an intimately HELPFUL 
reader-service, Telegram advertisers get INTO the homes of 


BUYING New Yorkers— anq GET SALES from them ! 








Is THE TELEGRAM On Your 1926 List? 


Che New York Celegram 


Publication Office: Telegram Square, New York City 


DAN A. CARROLL, Eastern Representative, 110 East 42nd Street, New York 


Harry D. Bean, Western Representative New England Office: 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 540 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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The Job of Space Buying 


A Space Buyer Suggests That the Audit Bureau of Circulations Get More 
Explicit Facts on the Qualitative Features of Total Circulation 


By Guy Richards 


Space Buyer, The Erickson Company, Inc. 


A advertiser, agent, or pub- 
lisher who read O. C. Harn’s 
article, “The Gentle Art of Au- 
dience Buying,” in Printers’ Inx 
of March 11, must applaud. Pro- 
fessional space buyers must ap- 
plaud most loudly of all. 

Mr. Harn decries the lack of 
care and research devoted to the 
appraisal of circulation values, and 
advocates a more studious perusal 
of Audit Bureau of Circulations’ 
reports as offering the best meth- 
od for determining the value of a 
periodical’s circulation. By period- 
ical he refers to “dailies, weeklies 
and monthlies of all kinds.” All 
will grant that much is to be de- 
sired in the furtherance of enlight- 
ened space buying, yet no space 
buyer who conscientiously applies 
himself to his task of analyzing 
mediums can fail to wonder what 
Mr. Harn means by some of his 
comments. This, I should think, 
would be especially true of those 
buyers who are “betting with other 
people’s money” with such “easy 
composure,” 

Mr. Harn has written an able 
article. He has begun what I hope 
may develop into an open session 
of comment on the subject of 
“audience buying,” as he deli- 
cately puts it. The subject is 
enormously interesting—one which 
should occupy the attention of an 
advertiser fully as much as any 
other factor of his advertising or 
sales program. There is a curious 
lack of written expression about 
space buying. Is it a mystery, this 
important matter, or is it simply 
that our convictions are not so 
definite as to lend themselves to 
positive statement? Various spec- 
ulations present themselves in this 
connection. Whatever the answer, 
Mr. Harn has at least broken the 
silence of the press and expressed 
opinions which warrant careful 
thought. 
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It is often said that advertising 
space is bought on impressions, not 
on facts. This may be true in 
some quarters. Mr. Harn appar- 
ently would have us believe that 
it is true in all quarters. I think, 
on the average, that it would be 
more correct to say that space is 
bought on indications engendered 
by facts. The Audit Bureau of 
Circulations gives us those facts— 
in part. Without any question 
whatsoever, the reports of the 
A.B.C. constitute the most effec- 
tive instruments at our disposal 
for the measurement of circulation 
values. They are the solid foun- 
dations upon which we base our 
research into the relative advertis- 
ing merits of publications. Almost 
single-handed, this splendid insti- 
tution has brought space buying to 
a near-science. May it long sur- 
vive and prosper! But also, let us 
hope that it may expand and pro- 
gress even more than it is doing at 
present. To claim perfection for it 
would be foolish, whatever our 
admiration may be in general. 


YOU CAN’T AUDIT OPINIONS 


Nobody with any sense is asking 
the Bureau to make a “magical 
chart” to tell an advertiser what 
publications to use. The Bureau 
is Operating in its proper functions 
when it confines itself to facts 
without opinions. If it expressed 
opinions, it would die overnight. 
Practically the whole publisher 
membership would resign imme- 
diately, and rightly so. You cant 
audit opinions, anyway. Further- 
more, the A.B.C, is not in the 
space-buying business, and_ the 
chances are that nobody would ac- 
cept its advice were it offered. 

Exactly what service does the 
A.B.C. report offer the audience 
buyer ? 

How is the yearly Audit used; 
how the Publisher’s Statement? 
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1. The reports tell us how much 
circulation a publication has. 

2. They tell us where this circu- 
lation is located. 

3. They give facts about circu- 

lation methods. 

1. As a circulation count, the re- 
ports are as near perfect as could 
be hoped. Page 1 both of Audit 
and of Publisher’s Statement gives 
us the total average count of issues 
published within the period re- 
ported. There are methods which 
this total can be inflated by dis- 
honesty or by forced circulation 
methods, but at least we have in 
this figure a definite volume of 
circulation from which deductions 
may be made in accordance with 
our individual judgments if we be- 
lieve deductions are justified. 

2. The location of circulation. In 
newspaper reports, the figures are 
definite. We are told how much 
is in a given city, how much in the 
suburbs, how much in the “coun- 
try,” together with definitions of 
those areas. (“Country,” perhaps, 
might better be designated as 
“outside.” Too many people think 
“country” means rural.) Much 
valuable detail is given about the 
press-run by editions and time of 
issue, and the method of distribu- 
tion is adequately covered by full 
explanation of the amount of cir- 
culation disposed of by regular car- 
riers, dealers and independent car- 
riers, street sales, counter sales and 
mail subscribers, 


HOW MAGAZINES ARE REPORTED 


The magazine reports are less 
definite in many instances. We are 
given the breakdown of a single 
issue by States, both subscription 
and newsstand circulation. This is 
good, even though State lines do 
not constitute delineation of market 
areas. It will be a long time be- 
fore the A.B.C. can be expected 
to present magazine circulation ac- 
cording to trading areas. It is 
doubtful whether it could ever be 
looked to for such information, 
since, to begin with, it is doubtful 
whether an agreement could be 
reached on the identity or proper 
boundary of a “trading area” itself, 
Possibly distribution of merchan- 
dise may some day be so well or- 
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ganized that the country will be 


divided into recognized market 
groups. In that event, market 
areas may supplant political areas 
in circulation production and thus, 
automatically, in the presentation 
of circulation figures. For the 
present, certainly, circulation by 
States is all the Bureau can offer. 

In dealing with the distribution 
of circulation by size of town as 
revealed in Paragraph 12, the re- 
ports are not all satisfactory. A 
space buyer is interested in total 
circulations as a rule, but the 
Bureau confines the information 
in Paragraph 12 to subscription 
circulation alone—necessarily so, 
since it is not possible to audit 
newsstand circulation in respect to 
the ultimate purchaser, owing to 
the clearance of such circulation 
through intermediaries. The per- 
centages are, for this reason, mis- 
leading and of little practical use 
except where the magazine’s circu- 
lation is all subscription, or nearly 
all. For example, magazine F has 
32 per cent of its subscription cir- 
culation in localities of less than 
2,500 population. Throw in the 
newsstand circulation and the per- 
centage on the total is 16 per cent, 
not 32 per cent. On 2,000,000 cir- 
culation this would involve too 
large an amount to be overlooked, 
if distribution of circulation were 
a factor in a selection. 

While we are given newsstand 
distribution by States, so far no 
method has been devised for an 
accurate audit of this portion of a 
circulation according to size of 
town. In the writer’s opinion, this 
is a matter of increasing impor- 
tance to the Bureau because the 
volume of general magazine circu- 
lation sold over the newsstands is 
on the increase. We hope that the 
Bureau may find a way of auditing 
the distribution of such circulation 
or, if that fail, of allowing pub- 
lishers the privilege of presenting 
these figures in the Publisher’s 
Statement as “estimated.” This 
might be done under the A.B.C. 
rule that “all other questions shall 
be answered to the best of the pub- 
lisher’s ability.” One magazine has 
already taken the progressive step 
of doing this by means of a strip 
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Here’s a place 
in the sun for many 

a worthy brand of food 
and soap and household 
necessities... . ‘Sales in- 
surance,” we might call it. 


Trust The Globe-Democrat 
to develop such a plan. 


Perfectly logical . . . . Per- 
fectly obvious. 


St. Louis Globe 


Guy 8, Osborn ----- chiens Phe Largest Daily 


J. R. Scolaro - - - - - - - - Detroit 
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the érocersS counter 


— 


The great popularity of The goth 
State Food News (part of our 
Friday issue) suggested this plan 
| of displaying Globe- Democrat 
advertised merchandise. 

So we've placed these handsome 
stands in St. Louis grocery stores 


to point shoppers to the brands 
they’ve learned to know. 








It’s another progressive stride for 
St. Louis’ great food-advertising 
medium . . . . And another great 
stimulus to sales. 
If you sell merchandise for 
household use, our Service 
and Promotion Department 
mill glad explain how you 


‘ can benefit from this plan. 





>a 





in the 49th State S.Sen, aes cdot Seas 
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to be pasted in its Statement in 
substitution of Paragraph 12. 

3. Facts about circulation meth- 
ods. These are presented on the 
inside pages of the report and are 
the chief subject of Mr. Harn’s 
comments. The unknowing space 
buyer is referred to these pages if 
he would learn all about circulation 
methods. Here, Mr. Harn _inti- 
mates, we shall find the “vital facts 
which give the only grounds for 
real valuation.” Again, “It gives 
the facts by means of which selec- 
tion can be made,” and “the au- 
dited reports are as full of meat as 
the financial statements of a cor- 
poration,” but Mr. Harn finds that 
“the average space buyer does not 
know how to read or understand 
them.” 

In my experience, these pages 
are given a great deal of consid- 
eration. They are _ invaluable. 
Without them, Page 1 of a report 
would have little significance. If 
they were ever eliminated from the 
report, there would be a lot of 
space buyers anxious to change 
their occupation. I believe, how- 
ever, that Mr. Harn overestimates 
the uses to which they can be put. 


SPACE BUYERS DO UNDERSTAND 


I am inclined to think that the 
average space buyer does know 
how to read these pages and to 
understand them so far as they 
can be interpreted; and I believe 
that he is one jump ahead of Mr. 
Harn in appreciating that they are 
not, as the latter seems to believe, 
a completely satisfactory basis for 
appraising circulation. In fairness 
to publications and advertisers 
alike, the space buyer is afraid of 
them, for the simple reason that 
they are half-truths. This applies 
more especially to the Publisher’s 
Statement, but it is true of the 
Audit as well. 

Picture the space buyer who is 
making up a list in the fall of 
1925 to cover advertising for the 
whole of 1926. He has it in mind 
to use newspaper A or magazine B 
or trade-paper C and he wants all 
the latest information he can get. 
Laying aside all of many other 
considerations, what has the A.B.C. 
to say about it? The Publisher’s 
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Statement for the first six months 
of 1925 is the most recent report, 
It shows that magazine B, during 
that period, had an average circu- 
lation of 618,543, let us say. He 
finds from the figures for a single 
issue that the newsstand circula- 
tion is about 40 per cent or 247,417, 
That leaves 371,126 as subscription 
circulation. He wants to know 
how this 371,000 was secured. He 
turns to pages 2 and 3, and one of 
the things that meets his eye is 
“Were premiums offered subscrib- 


ers free with or for their own 
subscription?” Answer, “Yes, 42 
per cent,” followed by a descrip- 


tion of the premium. Now perhaps 
our friend has a holy horror of 
premium circulation. He has vi- 
sions of geraniums. and baby rat- 
tles, wrapped up in pages torn from 
the magazine under consideration. 
Forty-two per cent looms large on 
the horizon. Knowing disapproval 


is written on his face. But what 
does this 42 per cent actually 
amount to in numbers? Is it 42 


per cent of the total circulation? 
No, sir! Is it 42 per cent of the 
total subscription circulation? No, 
It is 42 per cent of the sub- 


sir! 

scription production of the period 
covered by the report. What was 
this total production? We are not 


told.. So it is 42 per cent of an 
unknown quantity. It is a percent- 
age of an unknown percentage of a 
percentage of the total circulation. 
What is “vital” about that? It 
doesn’t tell him much about the 
total 371,000 subscriptions he is 
trying to analyze. 

His predicament has been changed 
to a marked degree by the new rul- 
ing of the A.B.C. that actual num- 
bers of subscriptions obtained by 
various methods shall be printed 
in the report. This is a most pro- 
gressive innovation, but even forti- 
fied with the actual figures it is a 
very difficult thing to determine 
what percentage of a total circu- 
lation was obtained by any given 
methods. And the space buyer is 
interested in total circulation. That 
is what he is buying. All his com- 
putations are figured on it. This 
cannot be said without qualifica- 
tion, of course, but for any adver- 
tiser seeking national circulation 
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Jilters of “copy” 





T is in the third act of 

Rigoletto that the Duke 

: sets the gallery a-stamping 

| with the aria, “ Woman is 
fickle.” 

| And in the first act of 

Hamlet you will find the 
oft-quoted lines, “Frailty, 
thy name is woman.” 

But we hereby assert that 
woman has some dangerous 
rivals forthe crownof fickle- 
dom. Thewomen of history 
and romance are “off with 
theoldand onwiththe new” 
with no greater celerity than 
some advertisers betray to- 
ward the copy story that is 
theirs to tell. 

A central idea upon 
which to build your adver- 
tising—one that is basically 
sound and peculiarly yours 
—isa hard thing to find; but 
often much harder to keep. 

Too often casual criti- 
cisms, comments that seem 
to have some importance at 
the moment but appear 


trivial six months later, are 
advanced as reasons for 
straying from a sound ad- 
vertising platform. 
For example: 
“‘Our Seattle dealer complains. .’ 
“Why do we always say ‘X-X 
Paint spreads 50 per cent fur- 
ther’? We told them that in the 


last two advertisements.”’ 


““Let’s treshen up our advertising 
for 1926. How about a testi- 
monial series?”’ 

‘“There’s too much text and too 
little display in our advertise- 
ments. Our vice-president went 
through last week’s Post with- 


>? 


out seeing our page. 


These observations are 
doubtless offered witha sin- 
ceredesiretohelp. Butwhat 
real help are they in im- 
pressing your story on the 
minds of the consuming 
public ? 

If you have a copy plat- 
form that ties the service 
your product renders to a 
need the consumer desires 
to satisfy, bind it to your- 
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self with hoops of steel. 

Change your copy ap- 
proach for new interest in 
your main theme and vary 
the layout to suit, but be 
absolutely certain that all 
roads lead back to that 
central idea. 

Indeed, the lengths to 
whichsome seasoned adver- 
tisers go in holding to their 
basic idea may surprise you. 

Palmolive magazine 
copy, we note, varies but 
little after the first few 
opening paragraphs. 

The main text of adver- 
tisements of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast remains almost word 
for word the same, month 
after month. To the man or 
woman who has not read, 
believed, and acted upon 
this message it is still news. 

For the news of your 
world is simply what you 
haven’t heard. And it does 
not make very much differ- 
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ence whether it happened 
yesterday or six months 
ago; until you knowit, until 
you have found it out, the 
subject is still news. 

Re-read the last piece of 
copy that was submitted to 
you. If it appealed to 
some human need, if it 
presented interestingly 
the news about your prod- 
uct, if it was based upon 
your central advertising 
idea—run it! 

We would almost say 
run it again next month, 
and the month after. 

Some day when advertis- 
ing agencies are less sensi- 
tive to the criticism that 
“our agency doesn’t seem 
to bring us any new ideas,” 
there will be less fickleness 
on the part of advertisers, 
less jilting of sound adver- 
tising themes, less confusion 
of the public to whom the 
messages are addressed. 


Georct Batten Company, Inc. 


Advertising 





NEW YORK 

383 Madison Avenue 
BOSTON 

10 State Street 
CHICAGO 

McCormick Building 
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on a large scale, it is pretty gener- 
ally true. 

It may be said that if the buyer 
will take the trouble to examine 
two or three successive reports in- 
cluding the Audits, he can estimate 
what he wants. Experience doesn’t 
support this contention. I have 
tried it and know. 

The reports give us facts which, 
over a period of time, reveal gen- 
eral trends and establish a basis 
for judging about what we may 
expect from a publisher—what his 
circulation practices are in a gen- 
eral way. That is why I say that 
space is bought on_ indications. 
The reports would be more valu- 
able if they would talk in terms of 
total circulation when presenting 
facts about circulation methods. 
This is done in many cases, as in 
Paragraphs 8, 10, 23, 24 and 27 of 
the magazine and business-paper 
reports. Here we are given photo- 
graphs of a typical issue in respect 
to the points considered in those 
paragraphs. Why could not this 
be done throughout? I know little 
about what might be agreed upon 
in this connection and I can see 
some difficulties in the way. Judg- 
ing by the results from a lengthy 
questionnaire which I recently sent 
to several magazines, the general 
idea would appear to be feasible. 
The answers to two of the ques- 
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tions in that questionnaire speak 
for themselves. Those answers are 
given below in tables: A and B. 

The first table is a specific an- 
swer to a question put to publica- 
tions on how they obtained their 
circulation. 

To that question was added the 
following explanatory note: 

“The total percentage may, of 
course, exceed 100 per cent. Can 
you reconcile the figures, bringing 
them to 100 per cent, by explaining 
the duplication?” 

In the case given in Table A the 
figures actually do come out to an 
even 100 per cent. Several did not, 
but could be reconciled. 

The arrangement of this publi- 
cation’s answer to that question 
is not presented as ideal, but per- 
haps it contains an idea of some 
use. With the total figure of 
41,983 copies obtained through 
premiums, the space buyer can 
then refer to the reports to find out, 
in a general way, what premiums 
were offered. To arrive at the total 
figure of 41,983 by referring to the 
A.B.C. report as now constituted, is 
well-nigh impossible. To do the same 
thing for the nine or ten different 
methods covered by the report 
would be even more difficult, and 
it would require an army of ex- 
pert statisticians to compute the 
figures for all publications belong- 











TABLE A 
Amount of Circulation obtained through— 
Percentage 
Method Number of Total 
ERE a eS EE OE ee ee 41,983 4.39 
an a chee cane k ae ew ew eee aine ee None eat 
es oidin binwiale ees 77,416 8.09 
eee er None ne 
Canvassers on commission exclusively.............-.-+- 85,561 8.94 
Canvassers on salary and commission............-.....- None ner: 
OL CC ieaecalanin ee Gesw'baeo-oee 160,962 16.82 
en os a cs. dp eieeeeeocbeueo eer 29,052 3.04 
CHEE BUEN: osc cc ccccccccccecsevesersvecsecsoccse 143,665 15.01 
RO ne errr 301,016 31.46 
iE fe ain es oG ok aieae se ACCES A $e Steed anie None <n 
RD Ck Oe an wanenbanndsi vada ceases eieveeanioee 117,263 12.25 
RE ae ee ee eae EE OF eet eae eee 956,918 100.00 
TABLE B 
Price: lic 50c $1.00 $1.50 $2.00 Totals 
ceca 117,263 117,263 
Sales less than year...... 52,814 52,814 
eee 717,066 717,066 
_ Se 21,579 21,579 
eee 48,196 48,196 
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ing to the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations—over 1,300 in number. 

The second table is an answer 
to a question that dealt with total 
circulations. That question sought 
the following information: 

“Numbers of circulation by du- 
ration of subscription and price of 
original purchase. Estimate for 
one issue.” 

Such information as that given 
in these tables covering figures on 
total circulation, and supplementing 
what the A.B.C. now gives us, 
would be of tremendous value. 
The amount of such data and 
the method of its presentation 
would have to be worked out with 
care. I don’t profess to be an 
auditor nor can I presume to tell 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
what it should do, but more ex- 
plicit facts on the qualitative fea- 
tures. of total circulations would 
vastly increase attention to the in- 
side pages of the A.B.C. reports. 


NOT DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


These comments are not meant 
to be destructive. If my criticisms 
in answer to Mr. Harn’s remarks 
are construed in that light, I have 
failed to convey my high regard 
for the very great and helpful ser- 
vice which the A.B.C. is perform- 
ing for all who are concerned with 
audience building and audience 
buying. Only two or three of the 
A.B.C. paragraphs have been dis- 
cussed. Ten volumes would not 
exhaust the matter, but this short 
article may suffice to answer some 
of Mr. Harn’s anxieties and to 
indicate that space buyers do a lot 
more thinking about the A.B.C., 
both pro and con, than he would 
appear to believe. If the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations has found 
that, in its estimation, the inside 
pages of its reports are not given 
due attention, this article may help 
to explain the reason or to allay 
its fears, as the case may be. The 
Audit Bureau of Circulations holds 
the center of the stage. It is the 
star performer. We look to it for 
leadership and for guidance in the 
performance of our space-buying 
work. Surveys may come and sur- 
veys may go but the Audit goes on 
forever. 
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Salmon Packers Seek Broader 
Markets Through Advertising 


Impelled by an unsatisfactory outlet 
for pink and chum salmon, and en- 
couraged by the success of fruit 
growers a other food producers in 
increasing the consumption of their 
products through advertising, a group 
of Pacific Northwest salmon packers, 
is determined to do likewise. This 
group has formed an eopamtention, 
known as the Associated Salmon 
Packers, with headquarters at Seattle, 
to conduct a national sales promotion 
campaign. 

Daily newspapers in thirty of the 
largest. Eastern and Middlewestern 
cities will be used, as well as farm 
papers and women’s magazines. Plans 
also call for the use of dealer helps, 
such as window displays, recipe books, 
etc. A campaign will be addressed to 
hotels and restaurants to encourage the 
use of salmon dishes, with special 
emphasis on salmon sandwiches. 

The expense of the campaign is 
prorated among the participants, on a 
production basis. The packers expect 
to eventually market their product un- 
der a trade-name. 

The primary purpose of the cam- 
paign is to educate the public to the 
merit of pink and chum salmon as 
compared to the red. The public was 
first introduced to red salmon, and its 
use has become so universal in prefer- 
ence to the pink, that a prejudice has 
resulted against the equally nourish 
a, palatable lighter varieties. 

utritive value and hygiene will be 
the two keynotes of a advertising 
campaign. The extensive use of ma- 
chinery in the canning operations which 
avoids contact with human hands and 
clothing, is another point that the 
advertisers are not overlooking. 

The Strang & Prosser Advertising 
Agency, Seattle, is fe this cam- 
paign. 


Join Hammel-Sutphen Agency 


A. J. Olsen, formerly with the L. S. 
Gillham Company, of Los Angeles, has 
joined Hammel-Sutphen Company, Inc., 
Los Angeles advertising agency, in 
charge of market research and plans. 

S. L. Klingels, has joined the copy 
department of this agency. 


R. T. Aitchison, President, 
Wichita Agency 
R. T. Aitchison, who has been vice- 
president of the Central Advertisers’ 
Agency, Inc., Wichita, Kans., has been 
made president. He succeeds C. R. 
Winters, who has resigned. 


H. S. Irving Resigns from 
“Forbes” 


Herbert S. Irving, Western manager 
of Forbes for the last seven years, has 
resigned. In the future he will devote 
his full time to the publishing of Jobbe’ 
Topics and Motor Maintenance. 
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G OOD HARDWARE continues 

to forge ahead. Advertisers 
invested 14% more in the January 
issue than in the same issue last 
year—18% more in February—and 
48% more in March than in March, 
1925, with a rosy outlook for the 
April issue. 


This is another big year for GOOD 
HARDWARE and its advertisers. 


TRADE DIVISION 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
912 Broadway, New York 
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What Price ¢ 


hy stenes Tiffany or Cartier present an adver- 4 clos 
tisement for a diamond ring or a pear! any 
necklace that would have a finer tone and be Afr 
more pleasing to the vision than this Life Saver | wh; 
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Could any advertisement, appealing to the appetite | just 
or to the eye, be shown so attractively and so trac 
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ic: Quality? 


closely to millions of people every day through 
any other form of advertising P 

After ten years of Street Car advertising, during 
which time their sales grew from next to nothing 
to millions of dollars yearly, Life Savers Inc. have 
just signed the largest Street Car advertising con- 
tract ever made for a candy confection. 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
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HE: employees of the 
Isaac Goldmann Com- : 

pany take this means of show- ; 

ing the tablet of bronze which 

was presented to their firm n 

on its Golden Anniversary. . 
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We know that the words | " 

which have been cast cannot = 
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most feelings. 
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Don’t “High Hat” Your Prospect 


Good Intentions Won’t Save an Advertiser If His Company Mirrors 


a Viewpoint That 
By D. M. 


| phan organization with a 
properly functioning research 
department takes a just pride in 
its discoveries and developments. 
This spirit is shown in frequent 
offers to the buyer of expert help 
in working out problems, and in 
attempts to place at the disposal of 
the reader the knowledge gath- 
ered by research staffs. 

In such cases the advertiser ex- 
pects to gain the prospect’s good- 
will or to win his confidence by 
offering a valuable service free. 
Such a method of approach is 
used constantly by a great variety 
of organizations and has been 
found widely successful. One 
naturally expects a reader to feel 
grateful over an honest offer to 
help him. 

Yet the Portland Cement Asso- 

ciation, which does the research 
and promotional work of an in- 
dustry with an invested capital of 
some $450,000,000, has learned by 
experience—sometimes disconcert- 
ing experience—that offers to place 
the fruits of research at the dis- 
posal of prospects can, if not 
handled with care, arouse as 
much antagonism as any adver- 
tising blunder that could be com- 
mitted. 
_ Doubtless many a manufacturer 
is wondering why the discoveries 
of his high-priced chemist or 
physicist are not getting the at- 
tention they really deserve from 
the scientific and _ professional 
world. He feels that the facts 
brought to light are authentic. He 
has advertised to spread knowl- 
edge about them. In spite of this, 
most of the people he wants to 
reach are indifferent, and some of 
them are actually hostile. 

That was just the situation in 
which the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation found itself sometime ago 
after it had made repeated adver- 
tising efforts to help civil and 
structural engineers who had con- 
crete jobs under way or in con- 
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the Buyer Resents 
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templation. This organization has 
for years maintained in co-opera- 
tion with Lewis Institute at Chi- 
cago the Structural Materials Re- 
search Laboratory, an institution 
with a staff of forty men, super- 
vised by directors nationally 
known for their discoveries in 
the use of cement in concrete. 
This research costs money. And 
it was felt that the professional 
standing of the staff, the high 
reputation of the institution among 
others of its kind, and the obvious 
importance of the discoveries all 
were weighty enough to warrant 
consideration by the engineering 
profession of such offers of help 
as the association made in its ad- 
vertising. 


A BAD REACTION 


Nevertheless, the association’s 
business-paper and direct-mail ad- 
vertising to the profession failed 
to get across, and it had not been 
running many weeks before Wil- 
liam M. Kinney, the general man- 
ager and his associates began to 
realize that fact. Inquiries were 
notably few. The field men re- 
ported slight interest among the 
engineers they called on. Fur- 
ther, a definite hostility began to 
manifest itself. 

There were not lacking in the 
engineering magazines indirect 
thrusts at the assurance of a cer- 
tain large organization which 
seemed to be laboring under the 
impression that it had a corner on 
all the worth-while knowledge of 
how concrete construction should 
be handled. In published articles, 
writers who questioned the va- 
lidity of the discoveries, sometimes 
expressed their opinions with a de- 
gree of vigor which, it was felt, 
could not be attributed solely to 
the fact that their views differed 
from those of the association. 

In hunting the cause of this un- 
looked for reception of its efforts 
the association’s officers began to 
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search their display advertisements 
and booklets for subtle meanings 
with an attention that surpassed all 
previous efforts. At first they 
could find nothing that, it seemed, 
could produce such reactions to 
their offers as had been evidenced, 
and the situation worried them 
greatly. But after various fea- 
tures had been discarded as posi- 
tively harmless, there remained an 
aggregation of paragraphs whose 
general tone was like the follow- 
ing: 
“In addition, the industry as 
represented by these individual 
companies co-operatively main- 
tains 200 trained engineers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, to 
show the public how to use cement 
economically.” 

Again, under the heading “You 
Can Know About Concrete— 
Don’t Guess”: 

“Whatever use of concrete you 
are planning, the Portland Cement 
Association can, and will gladly, 
give you absolutely dependable in- 
formation about it. We will tell 
you exactly how to use concrete 
to get the best results. . . . So 
no one need ever be in doubt as 
to when or how to use concrete. 
All of the association’s facilities 
are at the service of the public 
without charge. Suggestions as to 
how they may be made more use- 
ful to you are invited.” 

And further: “You can be 
sure of the way to use it’—con- 
crete—“If you want information 
about its usefulness under certain 
conditions, or about how to mix 
it or place it to get the best re- 
sults most economically, you can 
get it from any one of our 
twenty-four offices, one of which 
is near you.” 

“The critical reader might 
imagine from the language used 
in these excerpts that our informa- 
tion was for laymen only,” ex- 
plained Mr. Kinney, “and that it 
was useless to offer it to engi- 
neers, who presumably were 
familiar with the technicalities of 
concrete construction. Really, 
however, what we had brought to 
light was so radically new that 
a large percentage of practicing 
engineers were unfamiliar with it, 
or if they had heard of it at all, 
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they were by no means sold on 
its reliability.” 

here were many statements 
similar to the excerpts just 
quoted, and once the attention of 
the association was fastened upon 
them there was no trouble in de- 
fining the reason why the adver- 
tising had failed. The real worth 
of the information, the value of 
the association’s service, the con- 
venience to the professional man, 
all were going for naught because 
the prospects thought they were 
being “high-hatted” ! 

The advertisements aroused no 
antagonism in popular mediums. 
But among the technical and trade- 
paper audiences, successful engi- 
neers who had supervised the con- 
struction of million-dollar projects 
did not warm up to an invitation 
to write in for literature telling 
them how to perform their pro- 
fessional duties, even when the 
offers came from a responsible 
and authoritative source. Neither 
were they enthusiastic about send- 
ing for the association’s field men 
to explain these things verbally. 


DON’T BE PATRONIZING 


Advanced research workers, 
moreover, though they knew all 
about the high standing of the 
association’s laboratory, felt that 
their own labors were somewhat 
discounted by the well-meant of- 
fers. In some quarters there ex- 
isted honest differences of opinion 
about the validity of the principles 
worked out by the research staff, 
and the expression of this doubt 
seemed unusually vociferous. 
Neither the professional worker 
nor the scientist would be patron- 
ized, however unintentionally. 

“But having discovered what 
was wrong, for a time we were 
hard put to find a remedy,” said 
Mr. Kinney. “Merely changing 
the tone of the copy would not 
do. The tone itself was not caus- 
ing the trouble. It was the basic 
idea set forth; and we felt that 
to abandon this idea would de- 
prive the engineers and contractors 
of the most valuable service we 
possessed. 

“But while our executive staff 
was seeking the best way out of 
the difficulty, the solution came al- 
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INQUIRIES 


36,454 inquiries in 39 days to 66 manu- 
facturers—an average of 552 inquiries each. 


These are a few of the inquiries Garden & 
Home Builder sent direct to manufacturers 
of Building Materials, Equipment and 


Furnishings during the past six weeks. 


One reader bought s0 refrigerating machines 


for a particularly choice apartment house. 


Another plans to build a hundred homes to 
better the living conditions of his helpers. 


The Dean of a Normal School is refurnish- 


ing 200 rooms. 


Surely this is a really great market for 
those looking for tangible returns on ex- 
penditures made for advertising. 


$360 a page on contract reaches this responsive market. 


GARDEN & HOME BUILDER 


PROMOTING ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, Publishers 
285 Madison Ave., New York 
Garden City Boston Chicago Santa Barbara 


Garden @ Home Builder is a Member of THE CLASS GROUP 
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most by chance. An official of 
the organization attended a noon 
luncheon gathering where the 
speaker held forth on the necessity 
of framing the sales appeal so 
the message would appear to come 
from one buyer to another in the 
buyer’s language, rather than from 
a seller to a buyer in the seller’s 
language. 


“In an instant the thought came ‘ 


that there lay the fault of our ap- 
peal to professional men and con- 
tractors. Of course, all of us 
were familiar with this principle, 
but as so frequently happens, we 
had been overlooking the obvious. 
The ‘high hat’ features were not 
in any patronizing tone of the ad- 
vertisements so much as in the 
fact that we were talking almost 
solely from our own standpoint. 

“Although the word ‘you’ ap- 
peared throughout the copy fre- 
quently, and although the appeals 
had been framed especially to 
reach the problems we knew were 
puzzling a large percentage of our 
prospects, yet the messages were 
not getting sympathetic reactions 
from our readers. They came 
from the seller’s side of the coun- 
ter. They spoke only of what we 
had done, of what we could do, 
and of the information we had 
developed. The necessary thing 
was to let all the appeals come 
from the buyer’s side. Then the 
reader would be more likely to 
take them at their face value. 
And if he did not, he could at 
least find in them no grounds for 
hostility toward us.” 

With this clearly in mind, it 
was not hard to alter the copy. 
Instead of admonishing the 
reader to depend on the Portland 
Cement Association for guidance, 
the advertisements cited specific 
cases in which engineers had 
profited greatly by commanding 
the services of association field 
men and research workers. One 
of the new advertisements, for 
instance, was headed with a pic- 
ture of the Big Four Railway 
Bridge at Sidney, Ohio. It told 
how high-grade concrete had been 
obtained in that important struc- 
ture by following the most modern 
methods, and how the quality of 
the concrete had been maintained 
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by frequent checks made right on 
the job as work progressed, using 
among other means the “slump 
test” evolved in the association's 
laboratories. 

The advertisements bore the 
association’s signature, and _ the 
offer to extend like service gratis 
to any reader. But the whole ef- 
fect was that of one consumer 
telling another how he had bene- 
fitted by making use of informa- 
tion offered in the copy. 


INDIRECTION IS NOW USED 


Another advertisement showed 
construction on a bridge built by 
the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey over Newark Bay, with an in- 
sert of a _ slump test being 
performed. Under the heading 
“Quality Control in the Field” 
was the copy: 

“Central Railroad of New 
Jersey engineers believe in putting 
the laboratory to work on the job. 

“In the concrete construction, 
shown above, they are regularly 
applying approved methods of field 
control to keep the quality of the 
concrete uniform and particularly 
to maintain desired strength. 

“Strengths are verified at regu- 
lar intervals by testing field 
cylinders. 

“Proportions of fine and coarse 
aggregates are accurately de- 
termined by fineness modulus. 

“Slump tests are being made 
daily to control consistency. 

“This is only one of many jobs 
where the most modern field 
methods of control are directly 
helping to assure better concrete 
with greatest economy.” f 

Many other advertisements of 
this general type were prepared 
by the association for its periodi- 
cal and direct-mail publicity. Each 
showed a_ specific instance in 
which information brought to 
light in the research laboratory 
had been used by engineers on 
big jobs to advantage. The offer 
of free service was subordinated 
to setting forth in detail an account 
of how it had been given. 

“The effect of the new appeal 
was surprisingly gratifying,” con- 
cluded Mr. Kinney. “Inquiries 
started soon after the new series 

(Continued on page 121) 
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A Statement of Importance to 


Food Manufacturers 


Every Thursday for four years we have published 
a full page co-operative advertisement of 28 inde- 
pendent retail grocery stores. These progressive 
merchants combine each week in offering to the 
housewives of Elmira attractive bargains for their 
week-end shopping plus a wide assortment of de- 
pendable merchandise sold under a genuine guar- 
antee of satisfaction to the purchaser. Every week 
the leaders in the bargain list are products nationally 
advertised over a trade name or distinguishing label. 
This week’s advertisement lists such standard names 
as—Swift & Co., Ivory, Dairylea, Sunkist, Sunmaid, 
Muffets, Baker’s Cocoa, Royal Gelatine, Edgemont 
Crackers, Br’er Rabbit and many others. For 
four years this weekly page has appeared. It has 
been profitable to this group of Elmira grocers. 
Naturally they feature in their own advertising those 
products for which a local acceptance and demand 
have been created by their manufacturers through 
advertising in the Star-Gazette-Advertiser. More 
about this profit-making tie-up can be secured by 
writing 


The 
Star-Gazette-Advertiser 
Elmira, N. Y. 


A GANNETT NEWSPAPER 
Each the leader in its field 


Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser Newburgh News 
Elmira Sunday Telegram Rochester Times-Union 


Ithaca Journal-News Utica Observer-Dispatch 
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Can you beat this 


for straight-line 
advertising? 


HE textile industry has the 

fewest executives per thousand 
workers of any industry. This 
was shown in a recent survey. 


What does this mean? Simply 
that this industry — the second 
largest—has the greatest concen- 
tration in buying power. 


To industrial advertisers we 
offer a huge market—an industry 
Sharply defined, whose buying 
power is concentrated. Finally we 
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offer a medium that goes to the 
heart of that industry — to men 
who control 95% ofits purchases. 


This subject is discussed in 
greater detail in “How to Sell to 
Textile Mills,” a copy of which 
will be sent to anyone genuinely 
interested in this market. 


Textile World 
4 Largest net paid circulation in the textile field 


| Audit Bureau of Associated Business 
Circulations Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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When You Want to Break into the 


Rich Southern California Territory 


—use the 27 HOME DAILIES that cover this 
market thoroughly—a market of 1,100,000 people 
outside the city of Los Angeles. 


The circulation of the 27 dailies included in the 
“Golden Circle” list reaches not mere numbers, 
but READERS—the kind of readers every adver- 
tiser wants to reach— prosperous readers who have 
money to spend for both necessities and luxuries. 
But remember—these particular readers rely on 
the advertisements in the LOCAL PAPERS for 
their buying needs. 




















Every possible co-operation will be given by the 
papers listed below to prospective advertisers seek- 
ing sales in Southern California. Write any of 
these individual papers for rates and other infor- 
mation. Or address— 


DAILIES DIVISION 


Southern California Editorial Association 
515 American Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, California 


These papers are members of the ‘‘Golden Circle” List : 


Anaheim Bulletin Huntington Park Signal San Bernardino Sun-Telegram 
Brawley News Inglewood News San Penro Pilot 

Burbank Review Monrovia News Santa Anna Register 
Calexico Chronicle Onrario Report Santa Barbara Press 

Colton Courier Orange News Santa Maria Times 

Corona Independent Oxnard Couricr Santa Paula Chronicle 
Fullerton Daily News Tribune Redlands Facts Ventura Post 

Glendale Evening News Riverside Enterprise Whittier News 


Hollywood Citizen Riverside Press Yuma (Ariz.) Sur 
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was begun, and our field men be- 
gan reporting a greatly awakened 
interest among the professional 
men and contractors on whom 
they called. This interest has con- 
tinued and shows no signs of 
abatement. However much any- 
one might doubt the value of an 
offered service, he could scarcely 
disregard a specific instance in 
which responsible engineers had 
benefited by it. 

“As a result of the new adver- 
tising copy the association was 
soon being invited to give aid in 
the concrete work of a large dam 
in Missouri, a big bridge job at 
Philadelphia, a water supply pro- 
ject in Washington, D. C., a large 
bridge job at Pittsburgh and many 
other undertakings of equal mag- 
nitude, besides a host of smaller 
ones. This service has heightened 
the quality of the work, kept the 
concrete of uniform quality, in- 
sured its durability and lessened 
the maintenance costs. 

“Best of all, the technical and 
trade papers, and likewise the 
engineering societies, have taken 
an entirely different view of our 
attempts to place our knowledge 
at the disposal of those engaged in 
construction work. Whatever of 
the old attitude remains is rapidly 
disappearing. 

“So to those who find that their 
well-intentioned efforts to help 
prospects are arousing chiefly an- 
tagonism, we would say: ‘No 
matter how thoroughly convinced 
you are that the service you have 
to offer is invaluable to the pros- 
pect, make certain that there is 
nothing about your method of 
putting it forward which can of- 
fend him. Showing your service 
in actual use is a lot more likely 
to impress him with its worth than 
any amount of urging that he ask 
for it.’ ” 





Keystone Reamers to Be 
Advertised 


An advertising campaign is being 
planned for Keystone reamers, manu- 
factured by the Keystone Reamer & 
Tool Company, Millersburg, Pa. Auto- 
motive publications that reach service 
stations, garages, etc., will be used. 
The account has been placed with 
Oliver M. Byerly, Cleveland advertis- 
ing agency. 
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Selling Economies Effected in 
Certain-teed Mergers 


GARDNER ADVERTISING COMPANY 
New York, Mar. 15, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of March 11 on page 
60, you publish an article entitled 
“Selling Economies in Mergers.” You 
open this article with a statement that 
you know of no case of a merger of 
any two or more large companies in 
which all of the selling work was placed 
on the shoulders of the sales staff of 
one of the companies. 

There is one notable example of this. 
The Certain-teed Products Corporation, 
when it purchased the Potter Linoleum 
business, almost over night converted 
the output from a few large jobbers to 
a great many small jobbers scattered 
over the country. This work was done 
entirely by the Certain-teed sales or- 
ganization which previously had had 
no experience in selling linoleum. 

Since that time, the Cook Linoleum 
business was absorbed in like manner. 

Certain-teed is today actually selling 
these new lines in addition to its old, 
with a smaller selling force than they 
formerly had and a tremendously re- 
duced sales expense per dollar of sale. 

This is a rather notable case, and I 
thought you would like to know about it. 

ARDNER ca ig Company, 





GARDNER, 
President. 
Join the Maclean Publishing 
Company 
C. A. Coons, formerly with J. J. 
Gibbons Ltd., Toronto advertising 


agency, has joined the Montreal office 
of the Maclean Publishing Company. 
He will have charge of the advertising 
of the technical journals. 

K. Hopkins, formerly with the Mon- 
treal office of B. Rathbone, pub- 
lishers’ representative, has also joined 
the Maclean company. 


L. L. Northrup Joins 
“McCall’s” 


L. L. Northrup, formerly of the firm 
of Wheeler & Northrup, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, Chicago, has joined the 
Chicago staff of The McCall Company, 
publisher of McCall's. 








“Motor Transport” to Change 


Name 
Beginning with the May issue, the 
name of Motor Transport, published by 
the Chilton Class Journal Company, will 
be changed to Operation and Mainée- 
nance. 


L. L. Robbins Appointed by 
“The United States Daily” 


L. L. Robbins has been appointed 
Eastern advertising manager of The 
United States Daily, Washington, with 
headquarters at New York. 


















Albuquerque Refuses to Pussyfoot 


Comes Out Flat-footed in Seeking Tubercular Visitors in Its Advertising 


and Doesn't 


By Kyle 


Regret the Step 


S. Crichton 


Manager, Albuquerque Civic Council 


N October, 1925, Albuquerque, 

New Mexico, started a national 
advertising campaign. This by it- 
self is of little moment. What 
matters is that the Albuquerque 
advertising was a_ revolutionary 
step in community advertising, 
and from it immediately grew up 
a controversy. 

Long before the Santa Fe Rail- 
road made its way into Albu- 
querque, around 1880, people had 
made the laborious trip across the 
country by stage coach for the 
health-giving qualities of the Albu- 
querque climate. For nearly fifty 
years tuberculosis had been treated 
in the littkhe New Mexican city. 
With the exception of a few small 
advertisements around 1918, there 
had never been an attempt to 
bring this fact to the notice of the 
general public. It had not been 
necessary. Word-of-mouth adver- 
tising had been so successful that 
Albuquerque had five large sana- 
toriums, many small ones, and 
numerous good boarding houses. 
Until 1923 there had never been a 
time when the accommodations of 
the city could take care of the 
hundreds of health seekers who 
came yearly for the sake of the 
climate. 

In 1923, it was felt that the time 
to advertise Albuquerque’s climate 
had come. The preliminary work 
was done and the first advertise- 
ments appeared in 1925. There was 
no hesitancy on the part of the 
Albuquerque Civic Council as to 
what the appeal should be. It was 
to be an honest statement of what 
Albuquerque’s climate had done 
and could do for sufferers from 
tuberculosis. There was to be only 
indirect mention of New Mexico’s 
scenic and historic attractions, and 
of New Mexico’s commercial re- 


sources. 

The first advertisements said: 
“Tuberculosis is Being Cured in 
Albuquerque.” 





There it was! Openly and hon- 
estly. Tuberculosis! The horrible 
word. The word that had always 
been kept carefully in the back- 
ground. For the first time in a 
campaign of any magnitude a 
community had come out frankly 
and said that it was advertising 
for the tubercular! 

“You'll ruin yourself,” said our 
friends, writing us frantically. 
“The rich won’t come. They'll 
think it a pest house.” 

We had thought hard about that 
in writing the copy. We worried 
about it now. We worried until 
the replies started to flow in—and 
then we stopped worrying. 


NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Our advertisements were built 
on the truthful idea that Albu- 
querque likes the health seeker and 
has no fear of him. And on the 
further idea that in a city where 
at least 60 per cent of the inhabi- 
tants came either for their own 
health or the health of a member 
of their family there was enough 
high morale on all sides to be an 
uplifting example to the new- 
comer. And on the further idea 
that Albuquerque had a marvelous 
curative climate for the treatment 
of tuberculosis and also accommo- 
dations to care for the health 
seeker and consequently an obliga- 
tion to pass on that information to 
others who could take advantage 
of it. And the further fact that 
Albuquerque had an all-year cli- 
mate that allowed the health seeker 
to settle here with the knowledge 
that he could stay without inter- 
ruption until he was well. And 
the further fact that Albuquerque 
is in the centre of the last un- 
spoiled section of America. The 
home of the Indian, of the pre- 
historic cliff dwellers, of the cattle 
ranch, and of the historic land of 
Kit Carson and Billy the Kid, of 
breath-taking scenery, and of 
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These Advertisers 


have used HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
MAGAZINE from 25 to 30 years. It has 
been an important factor in developing in- 
terest among Hardware merchants to handle 
and push their products. Let it help you too. 













YEARS YEARS 
American Shearer Mfg. Harrington & Richardson 

Ce . ‘ 7 \ . a Arms Co. ‘ . . 26 
Armstrong Mfg. Co. . 25 W.C. Heller & Company 30 
Bemis & Call Company . 28 N.N. Hill Brass Company 29 
L. D. Berger Co. : . 29 C.G. Hussey & Company 26 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 28 H. B. Ives Company  . 30 
J. Chatillon & Sons . 30 #£4x¥F. E. Myers & Bro. . a 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. North Bros. Mfg.Company 30 
Co. . . . . - 28 ©. S. Osborne & Company 29 
Coes Wrench Company . 26 Pelouze Mfg. Co., Inc. . 27 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Co. 29 Philadelphia Lawn Mower 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 30 cz. ‘ ; ' » & 
Eagle Lock Company . 25 _ H. K. Porter, Inc. 29 
Samson Cordage Co. -_ 
Smith & Hemenway Co. . 25 
J. D. Warren Mfg. Co. 29 
9%, pil 1 
370 

Seventh Ave. 
New York 





a nad 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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still unchanged Spanish haciendas. 

With the advertising. went a 
booklet that stressed the fact that 
Albuquerque offered a _ genuine 
welcome to the health seeker and 
was willing to take him into the 
life of the community just as 
quickly as he felt ready for it. 

The results began to come at 
once. One man on arrival said: 
“Thank God for an honest city. 
I’m sick to death of ‘resorts’ where 
I have to act like a well man when 
I feel like a sick one. I want a 
town where I can act as I feel. I 
don’t want to be making apologies 
because I happen to be so unfortu- 
nate as to be ill. I’ve taken the 
cure all over the country and I’ve 
never found a place with the 
friendliness and helpfulness of 
Albuquerque. You’re doing a won- 
derful work. Keep at it.” 

man brought his family of 
three all the way from Shanghai, 
China, because out of all the litera- 
ture he received ours was the one 
example that impressed him by 
that very quality of honesty and 
friendliness we try to get into our 
advertising. Not only did he come, 
but he bought a home immediately 
and is one of the best friends 
Albuquerque could have. 

In other words, our new de- 
parture in community advertising 
was vindicated almost immediately 
by results that astounded us. Not 
only have we failed to frighten 
people away by the frank use of 
the word “Tuberculosis,” but we 
have won hundreds of friends by 
our line of approach. We have 
letters on file from all parts of the 
world—India, Brazil, Switzerland, 
Germany, Alaska, England, Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, etc. The 
Albuquerque campaign has been 
worth while not solely because of 
remunerative returns, but because 
of the satisfaction of bringing a 
message of health to people who 
have genuinely appreciated it. 

It was a curious thing that the 
thoughts we were having in Albu- 
querque in regard to the problem 
were also being entertained by the 
iast health city one might imagine 
having such thoughts. Our first 
advertisements had scarcely begun 
to appear with the word “Tubercu- 
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losis” in the headlines, when Colo- 
rado Springs adopted the same 
line of approach, and used the 
same word prominently. That was 
a real shock to all the health cities, 
It rather definitely vindicated the 
wildness of Albuquerque almost as 
much as the Albuquerque results 
had. 

Whether with the ice once 
broken we shall have rivals in 
community advertising remains to 
be seen. It is as well to confess 
that we were a bit frightened as 
to the outcome of our attempt. 
We knew it was the only practical, 
the only honest line of approach, 
but we also know that the word 
tuberculosis is one to be whispered 
in dark alleys and not to be spoken 
of in polite society. It may be that 
we have alienated some people, but 
it is just as true that we have 
gained the friendship and support 
of many others. For one who 
stays away, there are at least three 
who come and find Albuquerque 
a cosmopolitan city of 30,000 with 
people here from all parts of the 
world and every State in the 
Union, and with an air of com- 
radeship and good breeding and 
easy living that makes it particu- 
larly attractive to the man who is 
ill and wants to recover amidst 
pleasant surroundings. It is an at- 
tractive atmosphere for the man 
who wants to take his afternoon 
nap without being regarded as a 
curiosity and who can retire at a 
seasonable hour at night without 


being stigmatized as a “short 

sport.” 
“Aren’t you afraid of being 

ruined by being known as the 


T. B. city?” writes a friend. 
“We'd like to be ruined by being 
known as the T. B. City,” we an- 
swered. “Ruined as Denver was 
ruined by the same stigma years 
ago.” That would be a_ very 
pleasant ruination, in our opinion, 
and we hope it will come to pass. 





recently with the 
Company, Bridge 
joined the American 
rown Boveri lectric Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of heavy 
electrical machinery. He will have 
charge of advertising and sales pro- 
motion and will be assistant to the 
general sales manager. 


L. J. Galbreath, 
Bridgeport Brass 
ort, Conn., has 
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—the Choice of the Women 


(who purchase 90% of the articles used in the home) 


In Brooklyn 





The paper that goes direct to the home—not via the newsstand, but by 
carrier—is the paper that appeals to the woman in the house. 


That is particularly true and important in a city like Brooklyn, where a 
number of daily papers are available. 


All of them are sold at newsstands, and only at newsstands, excepting 


The Brooklyn Times. 


The Times has 64 branches in Brooklyn and Long Island from which 
1,400 carriers deliver more than 70,000 copies direct to the homes 
every day. No other metropolitan paper can give such coverage of 
known circulation value in Brooklyn. 


Womer. admittedly prefer a paper that carries much department store 
advertising. That is one reason why they like the Times, which has more 
department store accounts than any other Brooklyn paper. 23 of the 35 
big department store advertisers use space regularly in the Times. 


—for the first two months of 1926, in all 
classifications of advertising 
The Times gained .. . . . . 401,116 lines 
The Eagle gained. .. . . . . 145,530 lines 
The Standard Union lost. . . 201,398 lines 


—and 
The Times leads 
in circulation with 80,08 | 
2nd paper. ..... 71,912 
3rd paper... .. . 61,742 


Sales Managers: If your product is sold in Brooklyn, we can help you get 
greater distribution and increased sales. Put it up to us. 


The Brooklyn Daily Times 


Member A. B. C. 
Foreign Representatives 
Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Seattle 
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CAre You ‘Reaching 


The ONLY Group 
their participation in the 






O MAN joins the Ameri- 
can Legion unless he is 
PROUD of the service 

which he gave to his country. 

It is an organization of men 

who BELIEVE. 


And the surpassing interest 
which the Legionnaire has in 
the pages of the American 
Legion Weekly is founded on 
the fact that this publication is 
the exponent of his ideals. 


The farther the war recedes 
in the past the STRONGER 
becomes the desire for a re- 
awakening of its memories. 








Pacific Coast Representatives: 
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who are the Proudest of 
worlds Greatest event? 


The firmer becomes the con- 
viction of the Legion Mem- 
ber that a duty devolves on 
him to do his part in foster- 
ing those forces of good 
which make for American 
stability. 


Legion Members are 
lovers of the home. They 
participate in great civic 
movements. They are help- 
ing to BUILD America. 
And building is never ac- 
complished without BUY- 
ING. 


Never before in the his- 
tory of the world has it been 


possible to purchase adver- 
tising space in a publication 
distributed EXCLUSIVE- 
LY to that type of people. 


Never has it been possible 
to reach such people in the 
very publication which 
serves to BIND THEM 
TOGETHER. 


Through ordinary adver- 
tising you reach the Legion- 
naire merely in a passive, 
passing way. But in the 
LEGION publication you 
reach him where his heartis 


—where he LIVES! 


“MERICAN 
EGION wees 


331 Madison Avenue New England Representative 410 N. MichiganAve. 


New York, N. Y. 





CARROLL J. SWAN 
BLANCHARD-— NICHOLS—COLEMAN 


Chicago, Iil. 
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Can 
You Think of a Useless 
Product? 





Kocu Butcuers’ Suprry Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Can you cite me any examples of an 
article that has been marketed success- 
fully by advertising and salesmanship 
alone to people who did not need it? 
Perhaps “want”? would be a better word 
than “‘need.” How far .is it possible to 
create a desire for an article that is not 
particularly beautiful, useful, or stylish? 

This question has a practical interest 
to all of us who are marketing goods 
that will only be desirable possessions 
when they are in fairly wide use. At 
the beginning, the job of bucking the 
current is an expensive one. 

There must be many commodities on 
the market that have as a reason for ex 
istence only the persuasive statement 
of an advertiser or a salesman. I am 
not able right now to think of anything 
that is absolutely useless. Patent medi- 
cines are almost in the class I refer to, 
but not quite. My question is: Can you 
sell a fifth wheel to wagon owners? Can 
you get a man with perfect eyesight to 
buy glasses? How far does demand have 
to be present before it can be stimulated 
and brought to a focus by advertising? 

Kocn ButcHers’ Suppry Co. 
RayMonp Starr. 


HIS is a letter we read several 

times, for it has a challenge 
and it goes pretty deep. Mr. 
Starr says he can’t think right now 
of anything that is absolutely 
useless. 

We could—almost as soon as we 
read his letter. There are, for in- 
stance, the pins that come back 
with shirts from the laundry, 
sixty-eight of them, all useless. 
There is also the whipsocket on an 
automobile and that whipsocket has 
an interesting bearing on Mr. 
Starr’s letter. 

When the first automobiles were 
built, the manufacturers made only 
the motors and transmissions and 
bought the body complete from the 
body manufacturers. Habit and 
custom demanded that each body 
have a whipsocket. Consequently, 
the first automobiles which were 
driven contained something fine for 
a buggy but absolutely useless for 
an automobile. It took education on 
the part of the automobile manu- 
facturer to make the body builders 
leave off this whipsocket. It took 


many more years of education to 
make the manufacturers of auto- 
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mobile bodies build them lower— 
they had always made them high 
enough to look over the horse’s 
back. 

So it is in almost everything. 
When there is no knowledge of a 
product there is, quite naturally, 
no demand for it. It is seldom 
that a demand exists for anything. 
If there is a reason for the prod- 
uct’s existence, consumer accep- 
tance and sometimes consumer 
demand can be - created for: it 
through advertising, but advertis- 
ing has been used far more often 
to create better ways of doing 
things than it has made people 
want useless things. 


A lengthy article might be 
written on “What Do People 
Need?” No worker was supposed 


to need an automobile a few years 
ago but advertising made men 
want automobiles, better bath-tubs, 
better homes and a host of other 
things. Advertising all through its 
history has made people demand, 
as necessities, things which first 
they didn’t know they needed and 
next considered only luxuries. 
There are people who still claim 
that the telephone is useless, that 
the world would be better off with- 
out moving pictures, radio receiv- 
ing sets or central heating plants. 
But our civilization has been built 
up by creating and satisfying an 
ever-increasing number of wants. 

We are inclined to think that ad- 
vertising has helped sell the fifth 
wheel to wagon owners, if for the 
word “wagon,” “automobile” is 
substituted. As we remember, 
automobiles only had four wheels 
when they first came out but many 
of them now have at least five and 
sometimes six. The advertising of 
the Houk Manufacturing Com- 
pany has undoubtedly done a great 
deal toward selling a spare wheel 
to the automobile owner. 

To sum up, there doesn’t have 
to be any demand. present before 
it can be stimulated by advertising. 
There should be a real reason for 
bringing out a new product. Talcum 
powder is a good example—there 
was no demand for it but there 
was a need and a great business 
was created for it by consistent 
advertising.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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“Dill your product 
stand this test? 


VERY day Mayfair is visited by women 

anxious to receive instruction and-advice 
about their housekeeping problems, about foods 
and household appliances. 


Here—they first see and handle your 
product and are told about its advan- 
tages by a competent hostess. 

Daily lectures are given by domestic science 
experts. In the case of food products the 
package is opened, the label or trade-mark 
made interesting and the product prepared and 


= served to each visitor. 


Mayfair Service makes new custom- 
ers for your product by an appeal to a// 
the senses. 


Twenty well-known products, all non-com- 
peting, are now being demonstrated at Mayfair. 


The charges for Mayfair Service 
are based upon a guaranteed average "<=> 
daily SN by women sincerely 
interested in the food and equipment they buy 
for their homes. 


May we send you detailed information? 


MAYFAIR 


DEMONSTRATION AUDITORIUM 
25 West 434 Street, New York City 


Operated by SHAW ADVERTISING CORPORATION 























Rudyard Kipling 
on 
McCall Street 
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V4 If the 2,112,377 families 

By in which McCall’s Maga- 
jl ‘ zine is read all lived on 
a single street—a home 
Z every 25 feet—the houses 
4 would line both sides of 
y; a roadway from Boston 
f to San Diego. 


The Short Stories of still another Great Writer 
appear exclusively in McCall’s Magazine 


UDYARD KIPLING Because of sheer merit—plus 
“goes over” with the one other thing. A thing that 
readers of McCall’s. They like makes all the differences in the 
him on McCall Street. world—Kipling is known on 
Why does Kipling “go” on McCall Street. His reputation 
McCall Street. is established, 
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Rudyard Kipling succeeds on 
McCall Street, just as do other 
pre-eminent people whose 
writings appear in McCall’s. 

Gene Stratton-Porter, famous 
author; Ethel M. Dell, famous 
author; Zane Grey, famous 
author; Sabatini, famous au- 
thor — they go on McCall 
Street. 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
known religious authority; Dr. 
Charles Gilmore Kerley, known 
authority on babies; Dr. E. V. 
McCollum, known dietetic au- 
thority; Ruby Ross, known 















authority on decoration; Sarah 
Field Splint, known cookery 
authority; Emily Post, known 
authority on etiquette; Marcia 
Mead, known architectural au- 
thority — all these regular 
contributors have their merit 
recognized on McCall Street. 


They have succeeded on 
McCall Street for the same 
reasons that many leading 
products have succeeded — 
sheer merit—known and be- 
coming better known through 
the power of the printed word 
in McCall’s Magazine. 








THE McCALL COMPANY, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco Atlanta Toronto 


MS GALLS 


Well 2,000,000 Circulation a Year 


Over 











“That Ole Devil, Quota” 


It Plays the Very Mischief with Many Salesmen When Not Handled 
Properly 


By W. R. Heath 


N a conversation with a sales- 

man connected with a large 
Eastern concern, the point was 
brought up that modern salesman- 
ship had one serious drawback 
which might easily discourage the 
better class of younger men from 
taking it up as a life profession. 
In his estimation, it was a beset- 
ting sin, allied with the onward 
rush of American progress. Per- 
haps there was no cure for it. He 
didn’t know. 

“There is no such thing,” he 
said, “as arriving at a quota which 
will please the big fellows. For 
my part, I gave it up a long while 
ago, and I am bidding my time 
until I can get into some other 
line of work. The present system 
of constantly ‘bucking up’ sales- 
men, groups of salesmen or even 
territorial organizations is enough 
to take the heart out of a bronze 
lawn dog. Nobody is ever satis- 
fied. You pluck a basketful of 
stars from the heavens and word 
comes down to you, in a printed 
slip: ‘Not bad, but what we want 
is the moon.’ 

“In our institution, they have 
their own factory printing plant 
and they seem to keep it busy 
issuing all kinds of ‘buck up’ 
material for the large sales or- 
ganization. Never a week passes 
that we do not receive as in- 
dividuals, from twu to five pieces 
of this literature. Some of it 
constitutes no more than a leaflet 
while I have known six-page fol- 
ders in two colors to be produced. 
There is an undercurrent of dis- 
satisfaction all the while. A gay 
little cartoon, a pat on the 
shoulder, a halftone illustration of 
fifteen or twenty salesmen flash- 
lighted at a dinner, are niere 
grains of sugar. They fail 
actually to sweeten the whole. 

“After closing one of the most 
successful six months in the his- 
tory of our territory, which 
happens to be in the Southern 
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States, forty of us have been 
honored with a broadside, which, 
when opened up, is as big as a 
horse blanket. It is expensively 
illustrated with character studies 
of very famous warriors, past and 
present. These giant heads run 
entirely across the top and the 
basic idea runs something as fol- 
lows: 

“‘Suppose these well-known 
American figures had stopped, been 
satisfied, when they won such and 
such a battle. Suppose John Pau! 
Jones had made one successful 
foray at sea against the British and 
then calmly returned to the United 
States to rest on his laurels. 
Human progress would have been 
seriously retarded, don’t you 
think ?’ 

“These are stupid platitudes in 
my estimation. The parallel is not 
valid. Moreover, and what I dis- 
like most, that folder implied that 
we were all ready to ‘lie down,’ 
quit cold, and take it easy for the 
rest of our lives, which isn’t true. 

“If the salesman could re- 
taliate, in a similar manner, he 
might well issue a document in 
which he would say to the house: 
‘Suppose after John Paul Jones 
had just won a great victory, and, 
as his boat shoved her nose into 
the dock, a committee met him 
there and yelled: “Fine, but don't 
land. It’s all right. We know 
you captured those three brigan- 
tines and thousands of dollars 
worth of British loot, but get right 
out to sea again immediately and 
make it six, the next time, and 
after that, as percentages go, it 
should be twelve or _ nothing. 
These are days of terrible mari- 
time competition.” I wonder what 
John Paul Jones would have 
thought. I wonder what he would 
have said! 

“T know a big corporation where 
no sales manager has remained for 
a longer period than three years, 
for the simple reason that every 
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six months a typewritten card is 
placed on that official’s desk and 
a quota is set for the next six 
months which would stagger the 
bravest man. Waterloo is_for- 
ever looming just ahead. There 
can be no compromise: The sales 
manager must reach that quota of 
sales or explain why. Business 
conditions, the time of the year, 
the quality of competing lines or 


the novelties sprung by them 
make no manner of difference. 
That little card is Law. And, as 


a consequence, the sales manager 
passes a part of the bitter burden 
on to his sales force. He becomes 
an unintentional Simon Legree. 
Feverishly, the great machine is 
set in motion once more to do the 
impossible. Can’t there be such 
a thing as temperance in selling? 

“I grant that in any prosperous 
and ambitious business, there must 
and should be a healthy increase 
in sales as time passes, but the 
modern trend is to jump it every 
three or six months by about 
double or there is wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. 

“One of the shabbiest tricks I 
ever saw played, was an illustrated 
page sent to an _ organization 
of 200 salesmen. Two territories, 
supposed to be in hot conflict over 
new quota records, were repre- 
sented as players on an ‘immense 
checker board. On the ‘men’ were 
the pasted-in photographs of the 
salesmen. 


“Obviously, the ‘game’ had 
progressed, and there had been 
considerable ‘jumping.’ And the 


discards, the players who were 
‘out’ were heaped up at one side, 
off the board. These were the 
fellows who for one reason or 
another, had not been able to beat 
their records for the previous six 
months. 

_ “Heroes on the one side, painted 
in glowing colors, and the cast- 
offs on the other, for all to see: 
A sort of printed bulletin of 
failure which must have hurt those 
men deeply. Indeed, I know of 


one instance where a copy of the 
leaflet fell into the hands of the 
wife of a veteran who had been 
long with the firm and whose 
worthy. 


record had been She 
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to the sales 
manager in a personal letter and in 
an interview with one of the plant 


‘read the riot act’ 


executives. 
“This cartoon was intended to 
be clever and _ inspiring. Its 


purpose ‘doubtless was to fire the 
losers with new ambition. But 
they were not losers in any such 


degrading sense. There might 
have been and probably were 
sufficient excuses for what had 


taken place. 

“The buck-up quota cartoon is 
very freely employed today. 
Some of the drawings are in- 
genious, purely humorous and no 
fault is to be found with them. 
Then, again, there are ideas in 
those cartoons which arouse the 
resentment and the ire of a sen- 
sitive man who is doing his best. 

“T have another broadside be- 
fore me which was distributed 
widely to the members of a selling 
organization. A number of homes 
were pictured, ranging from the 
most modest cottage to a mansion 
on a high hill. Across the face 
of each was printed a certain 
quota for a certain district or sell- 
ing zone. 

“The substance of the message 
to its district salesmen was that 
the quotas set were as much an 
obligation on their part to pay as 
the rent which would be paid on a 
home or an apartment. No man 
would think of not paying his 
rent. Well, it was every bit as 
necessary to see that these various 
quotas were paid in to the firm 
and with as steadfast regularity 
and promptness. 

“Less than a year ago, the sales 
department of our house con- 
ceived the amazing idea of creat- 
ing a color chart of quota prog- 
ress. There were ten colors and 
each one represented a certain 
status. If you were hitting on high 
every second while on the road, 
you received, perhaps each day, a 
bright red card on which a glib 
phrase was printed. But if you 
were going rather badly, with the 
breaks against you, the card was 
green. There were, of course, 
many intermediary degrees of 
color charting. 

“The boys used to detest these 
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30 Million Dollars 


to Test Copy! 


E have spent thirty million dollars to test 
copy for you. 


Thirty million dollars to learn the kind of 
copy to which people most readily respond. 


What is the best way to sell aids to beauty 
—health—a larger income? 


To what arguments are people most respon- 
sive when you try to sell them bonds—education 
—culture ? 


What do women want to know about stoves 
— hats — boys clothing —to make them buy 
your wares? 


These are the things we have found out, not 
in a general way—but in infinite detail. 


For all of this thirty million dollars has been 
spent on feyéd copy on which every dollar in 
sales-—from each individual advertisement—in 
each publication—has been recorded. 


This includes many thousands of advertise- 
ments and hundreds of products selling to 
every class—from women who do all their own 
work to millionaires. Nowhere else do such 
records exist. 


And what astory they tell! For salesto vary 
300% from different appeals is not at all unu- 
sual. Say one thing and you make a thousand 
sales—say something else and you make three 
thousand sales. Yet the cost of space is ex- 
actly the same in both cases. _ 
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Out of this vast experience in getting con- 
sumer reaction we have learned what to say to 
induce the most people to buy. 


Over and over again we have proved that even 
though the products are as different as day is 
from night, the underlying principle in creating 
the greatest sales is exactly the same. A copy 
appeal that works on a fireless cooker will, 
when properly adapted, sell a statistical service 
to banks. 


So today, although we still place more keyed 
advertising than any other agency, it represents 
but a third of our volume. General advertisers 
have found that this thirty million dollars of 
keyed advertising was spent for their benefit. 


We can cite instances of sales of products 
selling through drug stores, department stores 
and other channels which have increased not 
five or ten percent, but several hundred percent 
as a result of the copy we have learned how to 
write. 


Yet hundreds of large advertisers are spending 
money today on copy appeals that we can 
prove sell but a fraction of what other appeals 
will sell. ‘ 


We would like to tell you about the thou- 
sands of copy tests we have made and how 
they can be of definite value to any advertiser 
no matter in what field. We promise some 
interesting facts. No obligation. Merely drop 
us a line and we will get in touch with you. 


Ruthrauff 8 Ryan ine Advertising 


New York: 136 West 31st Street 


Chicago: 225 No. Michigan Blvd. — 
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cards and the moment they were 
received they were torn into bits. 
They did more harm than good, 
I am positive of that. The old 
sales manager, then in the saddle, 
chuckled over. this triumphant 
idea of his as representing the 
most original stunt of the last ten 
years. 

“IT have returned to my hotel, in 
some small town, at the end of a 
rainy, dismal and discouraging 
day, only to find a pale tinted card 
at the desk which had been sent 
a day or so previously, after work 
in a poor territory. The message 
on that card would read: ‘Yep, 
there is a language of colors. 
This one is blue. Feel that way? 
Well, here is how you stand in 
the quota race we have started. 
Make the next one a red card. 
Come on. Do it in justice to the 
other boys in your territory.’ 

“There are so many construc- 
tively helpful, inspiring and en- 
couraging methods by which sales- 
men can be made to put on an 
extra load of steam, that I some- 
times wonder why they are so 
seldom put into practice. Making 
a quota is all right and quotas 
should, nominally, be on the in- 
crease but the jumps requested in 
this generation are enough to 
cause the veterans to shudder, to 
say nothing of the newcomers and 
the cubs. 

“T have in my ‘pocket three little 
envelope enclosures which were 
sent to me and to all of the sales 
force, while we were out gunning 
for business a month ago. They 
have an eye on the next cycle of 
business and the next quota which 
has been set. They make me 
laugh. 

“One contains quotations from 
the talks, lectures, books or writ- 
ings of one kind or another, of 
very famous business executives 
in many fields. These extracts 
have been so shrewdly edited that 
they seem to indicate that no man, 
even at the apex of his career and 
productivity, has accomplished 
anywhere near what he can accom- 
plish and what is in him to do. 
‘Running on Low-pressure Steam’ 
is the title on the flap of this 
gem. But these compilations 
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have been segregated from relevant 
text which should have been in- 
cluded. And, after all, an 
ordinary, struggling salesman does 
not relish the idea of having the 
life ambitions and the success of 
the Big Bugs thrown at him. 

“What would be of immeasur- 
ably greater service and would un- 
questionably achieve the same 
results in an easier, larger way, 
would be to give men hints as to 
how they can make better use of 
their time, how they can secure 
new accounts, how they can win 
stubborn prospects. The human 
side of their own daily problems 
would be the best ginger-up 
material. It isn’t that a_ sales 
force objects to having the virus 
of fresh ambition injected into 
their hides; it is all in the manner 
of doing it. 

“But when a cartoon is sent out, 
showing a rock dropping into 
great stretches of water, and the 
first tiny ripple is marked: ‘Our 
present quota,’ and the widest 
ripple is apparently two miles dis- 
tant, almost touching the shore, 
and this ripple is designated: 
‘Quota for the next six months’, 
then the salesman has a perfect 
right to hold up his hands in de- 
spair. There should be a few 
intermediate ripples, to say the 
least.” 





White Motor Sales Make New 
Record 


The sales of the White Motor Com 
pany, Cleveland, in 1925, amounting to 
$57,673,594, established a new record 
for that company in yearly sales. The 
business transacted last year, according 
to Walter C. White, president, was 
three times greater than that of 1916 
and 23.8 per cent greater than that of 
1924. Net profit after charges, was 
$5,056,875, compared to $4,094,248 in 
1924. 





Hand Cream Account with 
Erwin, Wasey Agency 
Thurston-Helme, Inc., New York, 
has appointed Erwin, Wasey & Com 
pany, advertising agency of that city. 
to direct the advertising of Thurston’s 

Hand Cream. 





George P. Nitz, formerly with the 
Ethridge Company, New York, has 
joined Manning & Greene, Inc., adver 
tising art, Cleveland. 
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How 


you say it 











| ey things advertisers consider: 
When? Where? How much? How to 
advertise? 

They’ reall important: Market seasons; 
the right mediums; adequate financing; all 
must be considered. But after that comes 
How? It’s the most important of all. 

The force of advertising, its results, 
its effect, depend chiefly on what you say 
and how you say it. It’s your copy that 
convinces —or fails to convince. Of pri- 
mary importance, it is too often given 
secondary consideration. 

We have had many unusual opportu- 
nities, in 26 years, to study how people re- 
act to “what you say and how you say it.” 

That experience is a vital part of our 
service. 








Williams & Cu 
Whase business is the $udy and 
mines the fu 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Franklin Trust Bldg. 

















OFFSET Requires / 


_. you buy OFFSET you furnish only ® 
a 


rt work and copy to the firm that pro- 


duces the work. Engravings, process plates, . 
or electros are not needed because OFFSET dir 
jobs are run from complete zinc sheets con- inc 


taining all illustrations and copy matter. 


These sheets, usually made in the plants 
where the jobs are run, mean that OFFSET 


lithographers control the production of your | — Ask 
work from beginning to end. Here is undi- | 
vided responsibility which insures exceptional Dif 
results. 








Produced on a Harris OFFSET Press from 
plates made from original art work by 
courtesy of The Southern Pacific Company 
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Call In An Offset Salesman 


Get his quotation on your next piece of 
direct-by-mail. Remember, his price will 
include plate as well as press costs. 

Published in the interests of More Effective 


Advertising by The Harris Automatic Press 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of 


Ask your OFFSET litho- 
grapher for the free book 
‘“QFFSET—That Something 
- Different in Advertising.”’ of fset i presses 
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An Important Advertiser 
in Des Moines 


Who has been using the morning and evening 
combination and the Capital recently dropped 
the morning and evening combination in order 
to concentrate in the Capital. He said that 
after studying the circulation statements, it 
was obvious by the use of the Capital alone 
that he could cover Des Moines and its trade 
territory, do this at less expense and in the 
meantime use larger copy. 


What this local advertiser decided to do can 
be successfully done also by any national 
advertiser. The Capital is a splendid news- 
paper and a splendid advertising medium. 


Such important national advertisers as Old 
Dutch Cleanser and Shredded Wheat Com- 
pany have used the Capital for more than ten 
years, 90% of this time exclusively. 


Che Des Moines Capital 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., Special Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SANFRANCISCO DETROIT 
































Advertisers Prefer Blondes 





At Least a Number of Them Have Found That Typography and 
Illustration in Light Face Secure Unusual Qualities of Display 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HE “blonde” advertisement is 

comparatively new. It is a 
name given to compositions which 
are made up of delicate illustra- 
tions and equally unaggressive 
typography. The combined result 
is a display of an unaccustomed 
character, even in 
tone value, and with 
all emphasis absent. 
The artist makes his 
drawings with as few 
light strokes as pos- 
sible and employs no _ || 


led to believe that there was carry- 
ing power and display strength in 
very black drawings, in very bold, 
black headlines, hand-drawn, as a 
rule, and type faces that carried 
plenty of ink. 

If his competitors in such cam- 








Snowdrift 


blacks, no shading, no || es ~ } 

Ben Day tints. The | Vi\  ¢ \ 4 

pictorial themes are a ae 

often mere shorthand \ }) 

notes ; ghost drawings, \ a Oo 4 

reduced to the very \ aS | 

simplest terms. | 
All typography fits Z ! 

the same _ shadowy 

mood. Type faces are There isn’t anything nicer than 

chosen which make a fresh egg fricd in Snowdrift 

for the “blonde” at- 


mosphere. Nowhere in 

the advertisement is 

anything permitted to 

intrude upon this ——— 

smooth tranquillity of 

over-all delicacy. The 

color values are pale. 
Almost everywhere these “blonde” 

campaigns are making their bow 

to an interested and rather curi- 

ous public. One advertiser has 


taken the technique to poster 
panels and his car-card series. 
Results, however, are peculiarly 


effective in the case of newspaper 
reproduction and it is in this field 
that the idea more surely vindi- 
cates itself, and becomes less a fad 
than a quite practical demonstra- 
tion of display power. 

The “blonde” advertisement 
makes a virtue of what has for so 
many years been considered a 
weakness. The user of advertis- 


ing space protested against deli- 
cacy in either typography or illus- 
tration because he had always been 
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a wholesome frying fat 








A HEAVIER ADVERTISEMENT WOULD NOT STAND 


OUT MORE STRONGLY 


paigns went in for large areas of 
black, he felt that it was necessary 
to go them one better and produce 
drawings which were almost black 
silhouettes. If a campaign ap- 
peared in which massive headline 
letters monopolized the space, then 
he ordered the artist to produce 
even heavier letters. It has been 
a race for display supremacy in the 
matter of profligate use of black. 

Then came the “blonde” adver- 
tisement on the newspaper page. 
It went as far the other way. 
There were no blacks, no heavy 
headlines and no crude type faces, 
borders and decorations. With 
quiet deliberation, the advertiser 
set out to create a novelty effect by 
providing contrast. The heavy dis- 
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plays would tend to set off the 
“blonde” copy, and this has proved 
true. If you doubt this, study 
some of the more recent campaigns 
of those who have sounded out the 
possibilities of the idea. 

All current Snowdrift newspaper 
advertising has been designed along 
these lines and it is tremen- 
ously conspicuous and dominant. On 
a page where many 
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light-faced advertising display, in 
an age when heavy blacks are all 
the rage, is comparable with this, 
But such matters are easy to settle 
for yourself; every newspaper 
page is a visual proving-ground.” 
The more successful illustrations 
in this category are by no nicans 
easy to produce. The few lines 
which are used must do extra ser- 





other displays appear, 
of a mixed character 
and featuring shaded, 
black illustrations and 
boldtype faces and 
headlines, it must be 
admitted that the 
Snowdrift series more 
than holds its own. 


For an_ inexplicable s 


reason, the eye seeks 


these two- and three- eee 


column advertisements 
first. But is it inex- 
plicable, after all? A 
scientific estimate of 
the laws of contrast 
would make no such 


Tie millions who choose it for their baths 
because it floats, love.it for their skins 
because it is pure. 


IVORY SOAP 


99°%,. % PURE » IT Froars 


Copyright (996 by The Procter & Gemble Co, Cincinnati 





admission. 

The scientist would 
contend, and not 
without proof and 
justification, that the powers of 
contrast express themselves in just 
this way. If 80 per cent or more 
of the displays on a page are vigor- 
ous in tone, the delicate display is 
sufficiently different and distinctive 
to command your attention. It is 
a difficult lesson for advertisers to 
learn and repeated reference to it, 
by experts, makes only a temporary 
impression. 

“I saw the idea demonstrated 
most interestingly on a stage the 
other night,” said an advertiser 
who has always been an advocate 
of the “blonde” display. “The en- 
tire chorus was dressed in extrava- 
gantly colorful costumes, designed 
with an eye to freak effects. One 
small page walked the full length 
of the line, attired quite simply in 
white satin. There was no color of 
any kind and no extra, added 
folderols. By contrast, the slim 
little figure instantly caught every 
eye. The rows of far more color- 
ful figures took second place. It 
has been my experience that the 





A FEW PEN STROKES SECURE MORE ATTENTION THAN 


MASSES OF BLACK 


vice and every one of them must 
count. The latest idea in such 
pictures is to employ an absolutely 
even weight of line throughout. 
And the artist must not yield to 
the temptation to use a heavier out- 
line or little bits of emphasis, here 
and there. One tone value through- 
out and one width and weight of 
line i is absolutely imperative. 

“We have photographs made of 
our illustrations, reduced to actual 
size, and mount them into the 
typography, before the plates are 
made,” this advertiser continued. 
“We also paste these proofs onto 
newspaper pages, to observe the 
effect and the proportion of con- 
trast.” 

On a page where there are per- 
haps a_ half-dozen exceedingly 
vigorous illustrations and _ typo- 
graphical displays which deliber- 
ately seek display power more than 
anything else, the insertion of a 
delicate composition, which is just 
the opposite in every respect, 1s 
pronouncedly interesting. Contrast 
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is merely getting in its inexorable 
work. That which is different 
from the general run is practically 
certain to command visual atten- 
tion. 

The same holds good on the 
composite periodical page. An ad- 
vertiser using quarter pages has 
discovered, to his own complete 
satisfaction, that pure outline pen 
illustrations and lightface typog- 
raphy, simply rendered, make for 
more dominant display than an at- 
tempt to compete with the photo- 
graphic or heavy black effects on 
the same page. 

“I have applied this principle to 
our small-space advertising with 
commendable results,” says another 
advertiser. “The more massed 
color the other chap uses, the bet- 
ter we like it, for this sets off and 
acts as a bufter for our extremely 
delicate compositions. We call 
them our ‘blondes’ and the com- 
position is not without significance. 
There are so many brunette adver- 
tising campaigns, and so few 
blonde ones. While this proportion 
persists, we will be satisfied. 

“Tt is interesting to observe how 
we became adherents of this policy. 
Using quarter pages as we do, and 
modest space in newspapers, we set 
out devising a pictorial and type 
display scheme which would give 
us at least a fighting chance. We 
realized that our campaign must 
possess unusual display individu- 
ality. 

“The first move was. in the direc- 
tion of stronger blacks, heavier 
borders, and more dominant hand- 
drawn headlines in jumbo size. 
But we did not accomplish what 
we had set out to do. The com- 
petition in this direction was en- 
tirely too swift. Everybody had 
the same solution. So we switched 
off in the opposite direction. I 
came across an all-type three- 
column newspaper advertisement, 
with simple single-line borders and 
the lightest face of type there is. 
It was astonishing to find that this 
uninvolved and delicate display 


was apparently stronger than the 
black and rugged advertising ma- 
terial on all sides. 
Why 
series ? 


This set us to 
not create a 


thinking. 
Why not have 


‘blonde’ 
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even our illustrations sketched in 
this delicate spirit? The campaign 
was notably popular from the first 
insertion and we have kept it up 
ever since.” 

This advertiser advances another 
theory, namely, that when the illus- 
tration is kept light in tone, the 
typography becomes far easier to 


read. There is more of an invi- 
tation to the eye. There are no 
distractions. 


The same principles appear to 
hold good in color compositions, as 
is evidenced in many of the cur- 
rent pages for Wesson Oil. These 
are painted always in soft and sub- 
dued tones. The illustrations are 
keyed down to an almost uniform 
mist-draped restraint which is the 
equivalent of a new art technique, 
as compared with the larger pro- 
portion of rather violently colored 
designs. It is possible, in such 
designs, so to gauge the illustration 
that it is of secondary importance 
to the typography. 


A CASE OF CONTRAST 


Turn page after page of adver- 
tising, wherein strong colors and 
smart contrasts of black and white 
are in the pronounced majority, 
and then note to what an interest- 
ing degree the eye is rested by a 
page which is in tone, an all-over 
delicacy, with no one point or part 
or thing forced upon you, by me- 
chanical artifices. 

It is far too easy, however, to 
say: “Yes, I will keep the body of 
the display light in color, but in 
just one place, I will place tone 
emphasis, in order to lead the eye 
in that desired direction.” But by 
so doing, the real objective is im- 
mediately lost. The advertisements 
get back to the old regime again 
and are neither one thing nor the 
other. 

It must not be supposed that 
shading and color and infinite de- 
tail are essential to the satisfying 
picture. Certain delicate, outline 


techniques leave absolutely nothing 
to be desired. Such detail as does 
not appear is filled in unconscious- 
ly by the reader’s eye. 

The mere suggestion of a thing, 
its shadowy, sketchy hint, is quite 
likely to be more artistic than the 
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methodically prepared full-shade 
drawing, with nothing omitted. 

These illustrative effects are 
secured, in some instances, by mak- 
ing the illustration entirely in gray 
tempera, or then again, by produc- 
ing first, a rather black pen or 
brush original, and graying it down 
by means of engraving processes. 
This reduces the original strength 
to any desired weight of color. 

There is a campaign now run- 
ning for Ivory Soap, in magazines. 
The illustrations are very simple 
and faintly rendered, in pencil, 
reproduced by the highlight half- 
tone process. There are no back- 
grounds and no borders and white 
space is an important asset through- 
out. Typography is held down to 
a few words and to light-faced 
type. 
Despite this, these small displays 
are astoundingly compelling, with 
far more of the unusual in tech- 
nique and physical atmosphere 
than more pretentious campaigns 
in larger space. There is such a 
marked individuality. Surrounding 
them, are heavy, colorful displays 
which fail to claim first attention, 
despite the intensive and heavy- 
handed methods in their behalf. 

All of which proves again the 
point that sheer weight of art 
values and typography is never the 
deciding factor. I grant that if 
50 per cent of the current advertis- 


ing was of the “blonde” school, 
things might be different. But the 
delicately-keyed display is in the 


minority. You see few of them 


in any mediums. 


May Department Stores Sales 


Increase 


May Department Stores, Com- 
Louis, Mo., chain department 
rts net sales of $97,117,891 
for the fiscal year ended January 31, 
1926, an increase of over $7,000,000 
when compared with the previous year. 
Net profits, after taxes were $6,800,311. 
This compares with $5,909,608 for the 
previous fiscal year. 


Roy Roof with St. 
Agency 
Roy Roof, recently 
Printing Company, St. Louis. Mo., has 
joined the Shelby Syndicate, St. 
Louis advertising agency, as an account 
executive. 


The 
pany, St. 
stores, re 


Louis 


with the General 
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Canadians Want Tariff on 
United States Periodicals 


A movement is being agitated in 
Canada for the imposition of a tariff 
a ten cents a pound on all periodicals 
and week-end newspapers published in 
the United States. Premier King and 
leaders of both the Conservative and 
Progressive parties received a deputa- 
tion from the Magazine Publishing 
Association of Canada last week. The 
deputation pointed out that Canadian 
manufacturers were suffering from the 
competition of manufacturers in the 
United States, who were able to reach 
Canadian consumers with their advertise. 


ments which are admitted free into 
Canada in pe periodicals. 
Dairy Council Advertises to 


Physicians 
The National Dairy Council is using 
space in medical journals to advertise 
two books—“The Path of Gopatis,” and 
“Food, Nutrition and Health,” to phy- 
sicians. The thought in the copy is to 
interest the physician in these books so 
that he will recommend that his pa- 
tients read them. ‘“Gopatis” is. the 
name the ancients gave to the man who 

owned and cared for cattle. 


T. B. Niles with Ice Cream 
Research Council 


T. B. Niles, 
Niles, Ific., New 
gaged by the Research 
Ice Cream Industry as manager. He 
will have charge of a national educa 
tional campaign to be conducted by ice 
cream manufacturers. He will make 
his headquarters at Harrisburg, Pa. 


W. T. Watson tu Direct 
Course in Advertising 


W. Theodore Watson, of the Honig 
Cooper Company, San Francisco adver- 
tising agency, and secretary of the San 
Francisco Advertising Club, has been ap- 
pointed to direct a new course in ad 
vertising copywriting at the University 
of California, Extension Division. 


formerly head of T. B. 
York, has heen en 
Council of the 


Magazine Campaign for 


Indestructo Trunks 
A magazine campaign will shortly be 
started by the Indestructo Trunk 
Company, Mishawaka, Ind., manufac 





turer of. wardrobe trunks and pullman 
cases. The Lamport-MacDonald Com- 
pany. South Bend, Ind., advertising 
agency, is directing this account. 
V. L. Scanlon to Join 
I.. Jay Hannah 
V. L. Scanlon, for the last four years 
with the copy department of Critchfield 


& Company, 
will join the L. Jay 


Chicago advertising agency, 
Hannah Company, 


Inc., advertising agency of that city, as 
copy 


chief, effective April 1. 
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The Art Of Forgetting 
Is Highly Developed 


We depend on an alarm clock to 

remind us to get up. 
on a string tied around our 
finger to buy that box of candy. 
on a calendar-pad memo to re- 
mind us of our appointments. 
and on the gasoline gauge on 
our car to remind us when to 
buy gas. 

The school bell rings daily and 
the church bell rings Sunday 
to combat forgetfulness. 

Forgetting is about the easiest 
thing we do. 

Maximum sales depend on con- 
tinually reminding people to buy 
your product. Sleepless Salesmen 
(Chicago Elevated Car, Cards and 
Posters) say “Forget-me-not” to a 
million Chicagoans every day. 


Chicago Elevated Advertising Co. 


509 So. Franklin Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Drummer 


‘Digs Deeper 
in Dixie 

HAT happens when King Cotton hangs his head because 

of wabbly prices or stingy crops?” I asked this morning. 
“Does everyone sit in sackcloth and ashes, uttering mournful 
sounds?” ; 
“Not nowadays, suh!” was the emphatic reply. “Theh’s a heap of 
otheh things to keep us busy.” 
For years, I’ve shared the general belief that the entire South 
depends for its economic health upon cotton—nothing but. cotton. 
Bang!—goes another illusion. 
For Memphis is more versatile than the drummer of a jazz orchestra. 
For example, $12,000,000 of her annual manufactured wealth is 
made in the lowly bag—not the Oxford variety but the kind that’s 
filled with grain and toted to market. ° 
Soft drinks, syrups, candies and drugs pour from Memphis over 
the world. 
Horses and cows, pigs and sheep, from Portland to Portland get 
their daily package of pep from Memphis’ prepared-stock-feed mills. 
Memphis is near the heart of vast timber cuttings. Wood for the 
furniture and building of the whole country still is found in this 
area in untouched abundance. 
The Tri-State Empire produces about one-fourth of the most im- 
portant of all wood—yellow pine. 
It also furnishes 25 per cent. of all oak; 45 per cent. of all red gum; 
25 per cent. of all yellow poplar; 42 per cent. of all hickory, and 
56 per cent. of all sycamore. 
And, I declare, the little cotton seed itself is enough to keep a big 
city busy. It brings Memphis in about $40,000,000 annually, by 
furnishing an important ingredient for paper pulp, stock foods, fer- 
tilizer, cooking oil, synthetic butter, salad oil, soap, lubricants, paint, 
illuminants and wadding. No doubt the Encyc. Brit. could enlarge 
the list. And, to think,that only a few years ago this interesting 
pellet was considered a nuisance. 2 


66 


ay 
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200,000,000 


— the yearly manufactured wealth of Memphis 


FE, CONOMIC authorities place a valuation on a com- 
munity, lumping its frozen with its liquid assets. 


But here is a suggestion of created wealth drawn by 
Memphis from a source entirely apart from its prolific soil. 


$200,000,000 of created capital flows through Memphis an- 
nually, enriching a market already abounding in fertility. 


When YOU are ready to plant, remember that a single 
medium will carry your seed into the whole TRI-STATE 
field—dominantly in Memphis, dominantly in the vast 
Memphis trade-area. 


Would you like further data regarding your possibilities in 
this market? 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


St Mominates Mine ” 







THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
National Advertising 

Representatives oe 

New York — Chicago — Los Angeles 

St. Louis—San Francisco— Atlanta 









Present timber standing in 
Tri-State Empire is good for 
50 years! Reforestry is in- 
suring continued supply. 
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Boston” 


eWorcester 


2 springfield 











Completely covered 
by one newspaper 

















It’s safe to increase your sales quota 
in the 4th Massachusetts market 


UR survey of retailers, jobbers and 
manufacturers plainly shows more 
business in sight for New Bedford in 1926. 


Write to us about increasing your sales 
quota in this fast growing, prosperous 
New England industrial city. We have 
the trade facts ready that apply specifi- 
cally to your business-—and we want you 
to know how the Standard Mercury has 
grown until it dominates the city by 
reaching 97 out of every 100 homes. 


Write for the trade facts that you want 
direct to us or our New York representa- 
tives, the Chas. H. Eddy Company. 


NEW BEDFORD 
market in Massachusetts 
Completely covered by the 


STANDARD MERCURY 
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“Fashions for Men”’—Can They Be 
Simplified? 


The Marlin Firearms Corporation Believes That the Finicky Customer 
Will Buy—If the Product Is Right 


HAT hard-boiled backwoods 

gentleman who buttons his 
black-and-white checked flannel 
shirt across his forty-four chest as 
he chews tobacco and inveighs 
against the frivolous girls who 
take a half hour to decide whether 
they want a blue dress or a green 
one is merely sitting on the front 
porch of his own glass greenhouse 
and heaving rocks of sarcasm at 
his feminine neighbors across the 
way. Ask the hardware dealer who 
sold him his last shotgun, 

The man who buys the first hat 
that fits him and who gets a hair- 
cut only when the surplusage of 
head adornment begins to interfere 
with his hearing, is usually down- 
right finicky when it comes to buy- 
ing firearms. He wants a barrel of 
just the right length, of just the 
right type of bore, a stock that fits 
his own peculiarities, etc. What's 
more, he usually gets just that 
kind of a gun because the gun 
manufacturer, who, after all, is in 
business to sell firearms, caters to 
his needs, and the dealer, buying 
from the manufacturer, stocks 
twenty-five or thirty models and 
hopes he sells them all. 

The Marlin Firearms Corpora- 
tion, taking a survey of its mar- 
keting situation, decided that the 
finicky hunter is all wrong and 
that the manufacturer who caters 
to him is going a long way to abet 
him in his wrongness and at the 
same time to complicate manufac- 
turing conditions, jobbers’ stocks 
and dealers’ stocks. Therefore, in 
1926 it has reformed its manufac- 
turing practices in such a way that 
although it is going to make a gun 
that will fit every possible need, 
it has cut its line from a couple of 
dozen or more to eight items. 

This is another example of a 
manufacturer who has seen the ad- 
vantages of simplification. It is 
interesting to other manufacturers 
because it demonstrates an unusual 
courage in trying to change the 
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“fashion desire’ of one of the 
toughest and most _hide-bound 
class of buyers that ever walked 
into a retail store. 

First, the company made a thor- 
ough investigation. It looked at its 
line with an eye to what the line 
actually consisted of. It found 
that the entire line was merely a 
variation of eight different models. 
Next, it gathered its experts to- 
gether to discuss which models 
should be made standard. After 
going into the matter thoroughly 
the experts decided on_ those 
models that seemed to contain the 
best features of all models in the 
line. A study of sales figures 
showed that these models, as a 
rule, seemed to have the widest 
appeal. 


SELLING THE TRADE 


Once the models were decided 
upon, came the task of selling the 
new plan to the trade. This was 
done by means of advertisements in 
trade papers and a broadside ex- 
plaining the plan in _ detail. 
Throughout the year, the consumer 
will be sold through advertise- 
ments in outdoor magazines and 
farm papers. At present, the com- 
pany’s advertising plans call for 
the use of five farm papers, seven 
outdoor magazines and eight trade 
journals reaching hardware and 
sporting goods dealers. 

The advantages to the jobber are 
obvious. The average hardware 
jobber carries at least two lines of 
firearms and sometimes he carries 
as many as four or five. If each 
line is made up of thirty or more 
items, he must carry quantity 
stocks of from sixty to more than 
100 different models of guns. In 
addition to his warehouse problem 
comes the problem of selling ‘he 
various models, which means that 
the salesmen are forced to carry 
and sell a wide line. This means 
extra and scattered sales effort. 

Next comes the dealer. How 
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many lines the dealer carries will 
depend on the size of his store. 
Of course, the small dealer will 
standardize on one line with per- 
haps a few models from another 
line for. the sportsman who is 
prejudiced against the leading line. 

Under the old plan, the dealer 
had to carry a great many different 
models. Even at that the chances 
were about ten to one that he 
would run up against some buyers 
who would not be satisfied with 
what he had to offer. 

Under the Marlin plan, the 
dealer needs stock but eight 
models, Think what this means in 
simplifying his stock problems. He 
can show a shooter a Marlin cata- 
logue and the shooter won’t find 
some model which he thinks would 
appeal to him far more than any 
models in the dealer’s store with 
the result that he leaves the store 
thinking the dealer a rather poor 
buyer of firearms. 

But how about the sportsman 
who doesn’t like any of the eight 
models, who wants his own, little 
patent doodads? There’s where 
the clerk comes in and the very 
simplicity of the plan begins to 
work effectively. 

Except in the largest sporting 
goods stores, the clerks who sell 
firearms are also selling baseball 
bats, boxing gloves and footballs, 
to say nothing of lawn mowers 
and ten-penny nails. Faced by a 
stock of thirty or forty guns, they 
find themselves hopelessly lost. 
Even though they may be sports- 
men themselves they can’t be ex- 
pected to put in the time master- 
ing the selling points of many 
models, 

Under the Marlin plan, the 
clerk has to learn the selling points 
of only eight models. He can con- 
centrate on these and study them 
carefully. As a result, he should 
know all the talking points of each 
model and be able to use his per- 
suasive powers on the sportsman 
who doesn’t find just what suits 
him. 

And the consumer? The con- 
sumer, of course, is the key to the 
situation. Will he fall in with the 
plan? 

Marlin believes he will. The 
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company has made a study of 
simplification in other lines and has 
found that most of the arguments 
against it are founded on phan- 
toms. It feels that the average 
individual will buy what is offered 
him and that by offering him a 
wide line the manufacturer is 
merely pampering him and adding 
to the problem by confusing him. 

If the sportsman still demands 
different models, the dealer and his 
clerks, thoroughly familiar with 
the line, should be able to show 
him where he can be satisfied in 
one of the eight Marlin models. 

Of course, the plan will lose a 
customer now and then, but the 
company feels that as time goes on 
lost customers are going to become 
fewer and fewer. . At that, it fig- 
ures that these lost customers in 
the aggregate really cost manufac- 
turer, jobber and dealer more 
trouble and money than their busi- 
ness is worth. 


American Tobacco Company 
Has Most Profitable Year 


The American Tobacco Company, 
Lucky Strike, Pall Mall and Mela- 
chrino cigarettes, Tuxedo and Bull 
Durham tobaccos, etc., had the most 
profitable year in its history in 1925 
when net earnings of $22,288,596 were 
reported. There was an increase in 
earnings of $1,448,902 over the pre- 
vious year. , 


C. L. McMullen, President, 


Fuller & Johnson 

C. L. McMullen has been elected 
resident of the Fuller & Johnson 
anufacturing Company, Madison, 
is gas engines and power farm 
machinery. He had been vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager, and succeeds 
Walter Ayer, resigned. 


Pacific Coast Campaign for 
Aurelia Cigars 


A_ newspaper campaign on _ the 
Pacific Coast for Aurelia cigars, made 
by Jose Escalante & Company, Inc., 
Chicago, will be started shortly. This 
advertising is directed by Henri, Hurst 
& McDonald, advertising agency, alsa 
of Chicago. 


Charles Ashton with Grand 


Rapids Investment House 
Charles Ashton, former publisher of 
“The Book of Baby Mine,” has been 
made _ secretary-treasurer of the Mac- 
Naughton, Greenawalt, Ashton Com- 
pany, investment banking, Grand 
apids, Mich. 
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(This is ECONOMICAL 
ADVERTISING — 


MAY Ing-Rich Signs that went up about 
the time the Armistice was signed are 
still on the job—their colors as brilliant, 
their surfaces as untarnished as the day they 
left the factory. 

Just think that over when you’re planning . 
your outdoor display. 

Publicity with a guaranteed life of ten years— 
that’s what Ing-Rich signs mean. 

They deserve the investigation of every man 
who is interested in making his advertising 
dollars do a real job. Write for catalog and 
specimen sign. 


Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Company 


College Hill—Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. 


ING-RICH SIGNS 


“Fadeless Publicity in Everlasting Porcelain” 














Radio as an Advertising 
Medium 


Tue Fisk Tire Company, 
Cuicoree Fairs, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

You have from time to time pub- 
lished articles regarding the results of 
radio advertising. Probably you have 
your file so indexed that you can give 
us the dates of issues in which this 
has appeared and I shall appreciate it 
if you can do so. 

Tue Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 
M. EBBER, 
Advertising Manager. 


INCE 1922 Printers’ INK has 

published sixty-five articles and 
editorials on the subject of radio 
as an advertising medium. A list 
of these articles has been sent to 
our inquirer. Copies of it are 
available to any subscriber. In a 
number of the articles there will be 
found direct statements from ad- 
vertisers on their experiences with 
radio as an advertising medium. 

From information we have been 
able to gather, we believe that 
radio broadcasting cannot be called 
an advertising medium. True 
enough, it is a means of communi- 
cation, but every means of com- 
munication is not an advertising 
medium. Radio broadcasting can- 
not be used as a direct advertising 
medium. There are no legal re- 
strictions that prevent such use. 
Public opinion is the barrier. 

Any means of communication 
that is shorn of its direct result- 
producing function is a pretty poor 
apology for an advertising medium. 
All that radio has to offer as an 
advertising medium, according to 
its most ardent proponents, is 
“name publicity.” 

What is name publicity? It is a 
throw-back in advertising. It be- 
longs to advertising of several 
generations ago. In_ established 
mediums it had to give way to 
copy that would pay. 

A good example of so-called 
name publicity is the book review. 
Do book reviews sell books? Ask 
some famous novelist to show you 
his contract with a book publisher. 
You will find that the novelist has 
caused to be inserted in that agree- 
ment a stipulation on the amount 
of money to be spent in advertising 
his production. And the more 
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famous the writer the larger the 
advertising appropriation. That’s 
one phase of the answer to the 
question of the selling value of 
name publicity as afforded in book 
reviews. Here is another: Some 
years ago when George d’Utassy, 
now publisher of the New York 
Mirror, was with Harper & Broth- 
ers, he caused the review of a non- 
existent book to be published 
throughout the country. The re- 
view indicated where the book 
supposedly could be obtained. That 
review, however, never brought in 
a single inquiry for the book it 
so highly praised. The point that 
we are endeavoring to show by this 
example is that name publicity does 
not sell. 

Name publicity is expensive. 
Over the radio it is especially ex- 
pensive when it is considered that 
an advertiser, in addition to either 
owning a station or renting it, must 
also pay for professional entertain- 
ers. If radio broadcasting sells 
anything, it sells the ability of those 
entertainers.—[ Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Canadian Newspaper Campaign 


to Start 
The Ruckstell Axle Company Ltd., 
Montreal, will shortly start a news- 


paper campaign on the Ruckstell Axle 
for Ford cars and trucks. This adver- 
tising is being directed by the Mon- 
treal office of the James Fisher Com- 
pany Ltd. 





Chemical Account with 
Cleveland Agency 


Chamberlain Haber Chemical 
Cleveland, manufacturer of 
Presto Products, has placed its adver- 
tising account with The Harm White 
Comrie advertising agency of that 
city. agazines will be used. 


The 
Company, 


“Charm” Appoints Art 
Director 


A. L. C. Savory, recently with the 
romotion department of Cosmopolitan, 
as been appointed art director of 
Charm, Newark, N. J. He succeeds 
W. Burton Dutcher, resigned. 


A. H. Dreher with Cleveland 
Metal Products Company 


A. H. Dreher has joined the copy 
department of the leveland Metal 
Products Company, Cleveland. He 
was formerly with The Peerless Motor 
Car Company, of Cleveland. 
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RESULTS 
FOR KELLOGG 








KPLL@Se ComPann 
Batrir Creer, Micn. 


Dec.29, 1925 


D..yton News, 
Duytou, Ohio 


Con*lenen: 

We ore t»kinys this occasion to comment on the re- 
gults we h.vo obtsined through asing the advertis- 
ing columns of the Dayton News. We wish to cou- 
gratulste you npon the splendid voverage and pull- 
ing power of your paper. 


Some yours ago We started an intensive drive in 
Ohio to build up the distribution ami gale of 
Kellogg Cerealse An important part of our plan was 
the use of the Dayton News. 


Results spesk for themselves 


Today Kellogg's Corn Flxkes, Kellogg's New Oata, 
Kellogg's Pep, Kellogg's All-jirun, Lellogg's 
Erambles - all thp Kellogs products - are sold 
by almost every grocer in the stute. 


In these years Fellogg sules have increased mater- 
lally. 


We fecl that the Dayton News has becn an important 
factor in kellogg's success in Ohio. 

We want to express our eppreciation for your co- 
operation in the past. We mi¢ht state, too, that 
orders for new Kellogg advertising will shortly 
reach you. 


Very truly yours, 


1h x. Oat 








RESULTS 
FOR YOU 


National Advertising Representatives 
New York—I, A, KLEIN—Chicago 


San Francisco—A, J. NORRIS HILL—Los Angeles 








FIRST IN DAYTON—THIRD IN OHIO 
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1\® Photoplay in her home re- ® Selby Shoe Company ai- 
kindles the yearnings born on | vertising in Photoplay focuses| 
the screen. her buying decisions,— | 





© —and renewal of the chain |@ —that happiest of happy | 
1! of selling influences at the | endings—the sale. 
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Moving Pictures 


Do Move 


They move the attenders of pictures to new in- 
terests—and higher living standards generally. 






screen 
nd at- 
“every 





Moving pictures are most moving with the 
most enthusiastic and frequent devotees of pic- 
tures. 


It is they who are the most frequently ex- 
posed to buying temptations. Generally, they 
are the most youthful, always they are the most 
impressionable of your prospects. 


The most enthusiastic devotees of moving 
pictures are, of course, the 550,000 buyers of 
y a-|f Photoplay. 

CUses | wii ' : 

Think of what an extraordinary chain of sell- 

ing influences working in your behalf may be 

ripened and crystallized to your profit through 
advertising in Photoplay. 


| PHOTOPLAY 


Predominant with the 18 to 30 Age Group 





| JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 
C. W. FULLER, Advertising Manager 
appy 21 West 57th St. 750 N. Michigan Ave. 127 Federal St. 
New York Chicago Boston 


—— 
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BLACKETT and SAMPLE 


INC. 















ADVERTISING 
58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 


- 


° 


We create the advertising for the follow- 
ing products:— 





Lewis Lye 
Ovaltine 

Lana Oil Soap 

Vanta Baby Garments 
Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup 
Alemite Automotive Products 
Gold Medal Flour, Foods and Feeds 
Allen-A Hosiery and Underwear 

Van Ess Scalp Massage 

Hansen Gloves 

Ball Fruit Jars 


Anacin 


and we try to assist each client in carry- 
ing out that particular type of sales work 
necessary for him to use in making his 
advertising a money-making investment. 
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Are There Too Many Mergers? 


Exploiting is Liable to Take the Place of Creative Management 


By Amos Bradbury 


| T gronke people who read this 
complaint of mine are going 
to say, “It’s an old fogey talking. 
The times have passed him by.” 

Yet I want to sound my mouse- 
squeak against the loud chorus of 
approval, joined in vociferously by 
investment bankers, promoters, 
efficiency engineers and many repu- 
table citizens. 

The air is full of mergers and 
rumors of mergers. Several con- 
cerns have been kept busy lately 
buying space in newspapers to deny 
that they are about to be swallowed 
up by this or that giant combina- 
tion. Some of them don’t enjoy 
the rumors. 

Lately I have talked with several 
people who have just been merged, 
are about to take over a company, 
or have high hopes of soon putting 
over a merger. Their attitude, it 
seems to me, carries a real danger 
to that force of personal achieve- 
ment, with profits made as a by- 
product of creative management, 
which has built up the great na- 
tionally-advertised businesses we 
know today. 

As Henry P. Williams said in the 
March Printers’ INK MoNrTHLY, 
“the buyer wants to believe in 
somebody.” He wants to believe 
in names and men like Eastman, 
Colgate, Jordan, Kohler, Gruen, 
Armstrong, Gillette, Hoover, Ford 
and Simmons. He likes to know 
that he has helped such men grow. 
He doesn’t know, nor can he ever 
be made to take a real interest in 
the great firms of investment 
bankers who put over big deals and 
take over old names. Quite nat- 
urally the big bankers are now 
looking for names which over a 
long period of years have come to 
mean fair dealing and good ser- 
vice. They are willing to pay real 
money for such names, to issue 
stock at three and four for one— 
often non-voting—to secure control 
and management. Then, what 
comes next? 
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Often an entirely different sort 
of management. The sort of 
management that is often more in- 
terested in banking profits and fat 
commissions than in how the prod- 
uct continues to serve its buyers; 
more interested in the stock mar- 
ket’s behavior than in responsi- 
bility of management toward the 
community in which its factory is 
situated, or toward the financial 
well-being of the workers who 
make the product. 

The founder organized the busi- 
ness to provide profits for himself 
and his sons, and employment for 
many of his fellow-townsmen by 
making and selling a product 
which performed a definite ser- 
vice. To secure such a result, he 
adopted policies which brought 
about a condition of mutual confi- 
dence and created a spirit of co- 
operation between members of the 
working organization, stockholders 
and citizens of the community in 
which the plant was situated. 


WHAT THE BANKER DOES 


The banker reorganizes the busi- 
ness to pay himself and his associ- 
ates a nice fat profit on the under- 
writing. He closes a plant which 
has offered employment for many 
years to several hundred people, 
and has a foreign factory take up 
the manufacture, because he dis- 
covers he can even pay the duty 
and get the product delivered 
cheaper. This doesn’t happen to 
be a hypothetical case. 

Some bankers do a good job in 
effecting economies when they 
merge several companies and take 
over the management. The pur- 
chase of Jell-O by Postum Cereal 
to get around seasonal selling 
problems, the purchase of two 
small companies by a larger one to 
get fill-in items for its line and so 
effect selling economies, these are 
in the nature of waste elimination 
and are bound to continue. 

But a certain type of banker 
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doesn’t know what this sort of 
creative management is all about. 

I am not alone in my fears for 
the future if giant mergers, pro- 
moted by bankers for their im- 
mediate profit, continue at the 
present rate. In the “Optimist,” 
published by the Campbell Soup 
Company, after recounting the 
failure of one recent merger 
scheme, it is said: 

“The diversity of the lines rep- 
resented in some of the proposed 
mergers would perhaps make pos- 
sible great savings through the 
combining of sales forces, estab- 
lishment of warehouses and the 
merchandising of these multiple 
lines of products direct to the re- 
tailer ; but the evils involved in the 
substitution of an exploiting for a 
creative management would far 
over-balance any economic advan- 
tages that might attach.” 

I am not going to enter into the 
question of non-voting stock. Pro- 
fessor Ripley has done a man-size 
job on that question and caused a 
great deal of careful thought as 
well as consternation among cer- 
tain banking interests. This non- 
voting stock question did, however, 
have some light shed on it a few 
days ago from an entirely different 
angle. 


IS THIS THE RIGHT VIEW? 


Justice Proskauer, of New York, 
in the Bank oi America voting 
case said it was “against public 
policy” to permit any device “by 
which the voting right, dissociated 
from beneficial ownership of bank 
stock should be lodged in its offi- 
cers.” His point of view was that 
it is against the interest of the 
public to create a situation by 
means of an irrevocable voting 
trust, in which such officers con- 
trolled directors or directors con- 
trolled the stockholders. : 

Let me offer one more exhibit to 
bear out my contention that there 
are liable to be too many mergers 
at a time like this, and that some 
of them, at least, are not in the 
best public interest. I don’t know 
how many people read carefully 
the ruling of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the recent 
railroad merger. It seems to me 
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it is one of those far-reaching 
statements which is destined to 
have a great influence in the 
future. 

The more carefully one studies 
it, the more one feels that its im- 
plications reach much further than 
to railroads alone—that it offers a 
“stop, look, and listen” sign at a 
time when mergers are being dis- 
cussed on every hand. Here is one 
sentence which interested me: 

“We cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that the plan was arranged 
with the intention of keeping con- 
trol in the hands of its proponents, 
even though their interest was a 
minority one in fact. Such an ar- 
rangement is not in accord with 
sound railroad practice.” 

I think I know of several merg- 
ers now being considered where 
that sort of control and not any 
sincere desire to eliminate waste 
for the public benefit is the main 
cbject. Consider it carefully in 
its broader aspect of industrial 
mergers, especially in connection 
with the following statement: 

“We believe it to be self-evident 
that the public interest requires 
that the entire body of stockhold- 
ers of a railroad, and not a power- 
ful few, shall be responsible for its 
management. The lethargy of 
ordinary stockholders in exercising 
their power to control the manage- 
ment of these large corporations 
has often been commented on, but 
nevertheless the power should be 
= their hands to use as they see 

: 

One of the healthiest signs of 
our modern times has been the 
growth of stock ownership in in- 
dustrial corporations by employees 
and customers. If this growth is 
to be stopped by management in 
the hands of a few investment 
bankers, often absentee owners, 
then customers and employees are 
going to see exploitation take the 
place of constructive management. 
It is not going to be a good thing 
for buyers of merchandise. 

Now read this extract. I liked 
it best of all. 

“This record emphasizes the 
needs of directors who actually 
direct. There are too many pas- 
sive directors who acquiesce on 
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s¢| THE MAN 
>| WHO WAS 
3} COLOR-BLIND 


..« This page is a reproduction, in miniature, 

of the front cover of an interesting and valuable 

folder which discusses an important phase of 

present day advertising. A copy will be sent 

to any advertiser or agency upon request. 
WALTER C. McMILLAN, Inc. 

565 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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including a brief discussion 
of the importance of color 
in the advertising of prod- 
ucts which enter into the 
construction, decoration, 
furnishing, and equipping 
of the modern home. 
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what is being done without knowl- 
edge and without investigation. A 
director of a railroad is a quasi 
public official who occupies a posi- 
tion of trust.” 

So is the director of a company 
making childrens’ shoes, breakfast 
food, or oil heaters for houses. 
We want men who know the busi- 
ness to direct it. We want men 
running industries in whom the 
buyer can place his trust because 
they have grown up in the business. 
We want to believe in a man who 
has built it from small beginnings, 
has put his heart and the sweat of 
his brow into it, has placed his 
name behind it as a guarantee. 

It is high time to ask ourselves 
if the present hectic moments 
aren't also liable to lead us to a 
time of too many mergers fol- 
lowed inevitably by the headache 
from the spree. 

Bankers can merge companies 
other men have built by slow and 
steady adherence to sound mer- 
chandising ideals and practices. 
But bankers don’t always manage 
the companies in the same manner 
they were built after they have 
merged them. 

Creative management builds 
slowly, making profits as a by- 
product of steady service. Ex- 
ploiting makes quick profits which 
don’t last long and have a habit of 
ending in a crash. 

hope that bankers who are 
buying and merging old and favor- 
ably known names, built over a 
long period of years by service and 
advertising, will consider this fact 
carefully. It has a definite bear- 
ing upon the future happiness and 
prosperity of millions of their 
fellow citizens. 





Chain Store Account for 
Seattle Agency 


The Fashion Five Bootery, Inc., Pa- 
cific Coast chain store operator, has 
laced its advertising account with the 
a F. Held Advertising Agency, Seattle, 


Wash. Newspapers will be used. 


Has Investment Account 


Mitchell, Hutchins & Compan. Inc., 
Chicago investment house, has placed 
its advertising account with the Maurice 

Needham Company, advertising 
agency of that city. 
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“The American Funeral 


bd ’ 
Director” Sold 

_ The American Funeral Director, pub- 
lished by the Periodical Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
been sold to the Kates-Boylston Pub- 
lications, Inc., New b The latter 
company was recently organized b 
‘Adrian F. Boylston, who is president, 
and Albert R. Kates, vice-president and 
general manager. Mr. Boylston be- 
comes business manager’ of The 
American Funeral Director. 

The new company has also taken 
over the publication of Music Trade 
News, published by Mr. Boylston and 
Mr. Kates. 


Made Vice-Presidents of Shat- 
tock & McKay Company 


Joseph C. Lawless and Howard G. 
Knowlton have been elected _ vice- 
presidents of the Shattock & McKay 
Company, Chicago, printing. Edward 
H. Guy, formerly in charge of adver- 
tising service of Domestic Engineering, 
Chicago, has joined the sales staff of 
Shattock & McKay. . 








Joins Irwin Jordan Rose 
Agency 

Emanuel Kleinhandler, formerly with 
the George L. Dyer Company and the 
Lyddon & Hanford Company, has 
oined_ the Irwin Jordan Rose Company, 
nc., New York advertising agency, as 
an account executive. 


F. R. Brosseau Joins Columbia 
Metal Box Company 


_F.. R. Brosseau has joined the Colum- 

bia Metal Box Company, New York, as 
advertising manager. He was formerly 
with the United States Rubber Com- 
pany and the Great Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Tea Company. 








“Express Gazette Journal” Be- 
comes “Packing and Shipping” 


The Express Gazette Journal, New 
York, changed its name to Packing 
and “x , beginning with the April 
issue. Its field of activities will be ex- 
panded to include all phases of the 
transportation of merchandise. 


Fay Keyler with “Radio 
Merchandising” 


Fay Keyler, who has been with 
Rickard & Company, Inc., New York. 
for the last four years, has joined 
Radio Merchandising, also of that 
city, as sales promotion manager. 


George H. Markell Dead 


George H. Markell, vice-president 
and general manager of the Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Del., 
died at Baltimore, Md., last week. He 
was forty-one years old. 
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A Stabilized 
Market 


No Sensational Peaks— 
No Demoralizing Valleys 


An outstanding characteristic of the great 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS market is the even flow 
of trade regardless of conditions elsewhere. 


The 140,000 people in this section. are equally 
divided between city and country, with the 
highest per capita wealth in Illinois, affording 


A Rich, Diversified Market That Can 
Be Covered Economically 
Only by Using 


Che Dailu Pantagraph. 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday at Bloomington, III. 


REPRESENTATIVES— 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., 247 Park Ave.. New York City: 294 Washington ~ 
Boston. J. H. GRIFFIN, Room 840, '40 S. Dearborn St.. Chieagoe. P. 
FOLSOM. Chemica! Bidg.. St. Louis Mo. 


Member A. B. C.. A. N. P. A., Associated Press 
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key market 
product 


In it population is densest, 
richest—grocers most 
numerous, most powerful! 


beset really builds busi- 
ness for a grocer? 


Isn’t it concentrated de- 
mand—many calls for your 
goods instead of few—large 
consumption instead of slow 
sales? 


Wouldn’t it be better for 
your product in Boston if 
61% of the grocers within 
thirty miles of City Hall re- 
ported active turnover than 
if 100% were barely satisfied 
with sales? 


If one judges by what re- 
tailers themselves do in Bos- 
ton it would seem so. For the 
great Boston stores rely on 
concentrated advertising in 
a key trading area. 


The key trading area 12 
miles around City Hall 


In Boston the key territory 
is Boston City plus the sur- 
rounding suburbs for an 
average area of twelve miles 
around City Hall. 


In this territory are 1,700,- 
000 people. In it, too, are 
61% of all grocery stores 
within a radius of thirty 


miles—and by far the most 
powerful stores. 


From this twelve-mile ‘trading 
area the Boston department stores 
draw 74% of their total business, 
The per cap'ta wealth is about 
$2000. Here the finest stores in 
Boston report 64% of their charge 
accounts. 


Here the Globe leads in 
circulation 


You can cover this territory 
through the Boston Sunday Globe 
which here delivers 34,367 more 
copies than the next largest Boston 
Sunday newspaper. This Globe 
circulation is concentrated in the 
key territory; it is not scattered 
over the thinner outlying popula- 
tion. 

And you can back up such a 
campaign effectively through the 
daily Globe which exceeds the 
Sunday in total circulation in 
the same territory. 

Such advertising concentrates 
upon retailers with real leadership. 
It reaches population with the 
highest buying power ‘n Boston. 

It will move merchandise. 


¥ ry y 


TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATIONIS 
279,461 Daily 326,532 Sunday 


It is pretty generally true in all cities 
with large suburban population that, in 
the metropolitan area, when the 
Sunday circulation is practically the same 
or greater than the daily circulation, 
there is proof of a real seven-day reader 
interest with a minimum of casual readen 
of the commuting type. 
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The 


Johnstown Tribune 








was established in 1853 and has been 
under the present ownership and 
management since 1902. 


It has developed and progressed with 
its trade territory, Cambria and 
Somerset Counties, located in Western 
Pennsylvania. 


Last year The Tribune carried 


11,240,754 lines 


of advertising 


and the average daily net paid circula- 
tion for February was 32,468. 


Cover It All Through 


THE TRIBUNE 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON, INC, 


New Yorx CuIcaco Boston ATLANTA 
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The Small-Tool Manufacturer and 
Mail-Order Houses 


With Established Jobber Distribution, Will a Manufacturer Gain or 


Lose by Selling the 


Frank H. Jones 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: ’ 

A concern manufactures a high-grade 
small precision tool used and sold in the 
automotive field. It enjoys a prominent 
place in this field built up to a great 
extent by advertising and the quality of 


the tool. : . 

It has as near complete jobber dis- 
tribution as is possible in this field in- 
cluding practically all the leading jobbers 
of the line throughout the country. 

It desires to avail itself of the mar- 
kets afforded by three or four large 
mail-order houses; in fact, the company 
has been approached by one of them. To 
enter this field and allow the usual mail- 
order practice of cutting price would no 
doubt prejudice the jobber and break up 
a very solid distribution system which 
the company enjoys. ? 

Would it be policy for it to make a 
cheaper tool to do the same work, under 
another name (cheaper in the respect 
that parts would be less finished, not less 


accurate) ? 
Frank H. Jones. 


Op line of approach to a solu- 
tion of this problem, which, 
by the way, has teased and tempted 
manufacturers in almost every 
line, is to go out at the end of 
the distribution channel and work 
back to the factory. The manu- 
facturer of a technical product has 
a limited market. He cannot 
hope to sell small precision tools 
to the general run of people. In 
the present instance, the product 
is sold to machine shops in the 
automotive line. The location of 
these shops is pretty definitely 
known—at least, they are apt to be 
in manufacturing and industrial 
centres rather than in agricultural 
sections. 

Do such shops, as a matter of 
established habit, buy from mail- 
order catalogues? If it is proposed 
to list such a tool, either under 
the manufacturer’s name or the 
name of the mail-order firm, in a 
catalogue, how many people on 
the mailing list of that catalogue 
would be interested or would buy 
if they could? Mail-order houses 


classify their circulation just as 
do publishers of periodicals, so it 
should be possible to figure out in 





Catalogue Houses? 


advance some idea of the poten- 
tialities of the market from a 
scrutiny of the mailing list classi- 
fications. Or if the tool is of the 
sort which mail-order buyers do 
use, or can be educated to use, 
would they want, or be able, to pay 
for the quality demanded by the 
machine shop buyer? 

So without carrying the inquiry 
one whit further it is as clear as 
daylight that if the mail-order 
house is permitted to catalogue 
such a tool, equal in quality with 
the tool sold to automotive job- 
bers, at a price somewhat near 
what the jobber pays, the jobber 
will not be exactly overjoyed 
when he finds it out. But the 
jobber’s feeling is a more or less 
minor consideration, for jobbers 
are practical folk and so long as 
demand keeps up and they do not 
have to cut their price or lose 
their profit, they will probably de- 
cide to keep on supplying the de- 
mand. The manufacturer’s worry 
in such a case is to keep alive the 
demand on the jobber and to make 
sure that the demand created by 
the mail-order catalogue does not 
cut in on it. 

Another line of approach to a 
solution is the product itself. A 
precision tool does not wear out. 
It is made for use and not for 
consumption. Therefore quality 
is an important factor. It is not 
price merchandise. Available ex- 
perience of manufacturers in this 
and closely related fields who are 
selling the mail-order houses, or 
have tried it, is that the outlet is 
not important from the standpoint 
of volume or that the policy of 
selling jobbers and the mail-order 
houses has been done and can be 
done with more or less satisfac- 
tion. On the other hand, some of 
the best houses in this line sell 
exclusively through the jobber. 
That is significant or not, accord- 
ing to the point of view. 

Making a cheaper tool under 
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another name, cheaper in finish, 
not quality, might be done quite 
successfully in the opinion of a 
number of authorities consulted. 
We could not discover that it is 
being done by any of the estab- 
lished houses, and if they are doing 
it, they are not admitting it. There 
is no accessible evidence, therefore, 
on that score. 

In the general field it is a well- 
known fact that all the great mail- 
order houses combined sell only a 
fractional part of the retail busi- 
ness of the country. If the small- 
tool manufacturer referred to in 
our correspondent’s letter will 
compare his present total volume 
of business with the estimated 
amount which he could sell to the 
three or four large mail - order 
houses he has in mind, he might 
discover that that amount is a 
negligible percentage, not worth 
the trouble it might bring along 
with it. Listing his branded 
product in mail-order catalogues 
might disturb what is now a very 
satisfactory relationship with his 
jobbers. Making up an orphan 
product might disturb what is now 
a very satisfactory manufacturing 
organization or involve the crea- 
tion of a separate department, 
eventually to discover that the 
business can only be held on a 
narrower and narrower margin of 
profit. Selling the big customer 
means volume, it is true, but when 
the big customer decides to buy 
elsewhere, or to make the goods 
himself, the loss of that one cus- 
tomer leaves a big hole and busi- 
ness must be brought in from other 
sources to make up for it. 

The second thing that seems 
clear from the testimony of those 
consulted is that the manufacturer 
who has established distribution 
through jobbers will not find the 
mail-order outlet of a size to make 
him if he gets it or break him if 
he doesn’t. This conclusion seems 
to hold in the field of non-technical 
and semi-technical products, like 
carpenters’ tools and hardware, 
where sales are made not only to 
mechanics but to the “handy man 
about the house.” In the case of 
small precision tools, with no 
market on the farm or in the 
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home, the size of the mail-order 
market is a couple of ciphers fur- 
ther to the right of the decimal 
point—[Ed. Printers’ Inx, 





Rogers Brushing Lacquer 
Advertised in Canada 


Rogers Brushing Lacquer, a new 
paint specialty is being advertised in 
Canadian newspapers and magazines, 
It is manufactured in Canada under 
license by four companies: The Canada 
Paint Company Ltd., the International 
Varnish Company Ltd., The Martin- 
Senour Company Ltd., and the Sherwin- 
Williams ompany of Canada Ltd. 
The advertising is being directed by 
the Montreal office of the James Fisher 
Company Ltd., advertising agency. 





Appleton Electric Account for 
Aubrey & Moore 


The Appleton Electric Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of “Unilet” conduit 
fittings, “‘Reelites’” and ‘‘AutoReelites,” 
has appointed Aubrey & Moore, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 

Electrical and industrial trade papers 
will be used for ‘‘Unilets’” and “Reel- 
ites.” In addition, automotive and gen- 
eral magazines will be used for “Reel- 
ites’? and “AutoReelites.” 





Made Sales Manager Color 
Animation Corporation 


R. A. Hummell, formerly with the 
Outdoor Advertising Agency of America, 
Inc., New York, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Color Animation 
Corporation, New York, formerly The 
Vibgyor Corporation. He was at one 
time with the Thos. Cusack Company 
and the O. J. Gude Company. 





Bank Account for Grand 
Rapids Agency 

The Old National Bank, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has appointed the Allan 
G. Miller Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising. 
inane and direct mail will be 
used. 


Curtis Appoints A. D. Welton 


A. D. Welton, recently advertising 
manager of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks of Chicago, has joined 
the editorial staff of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. He will also devote 
a part of his time to the financial ad- 
vertising division of the Meyer-Both 
Company, Chicago. 








Joins St. Louis Agency 
Roy Roof, until recently with the 
General Printing Company, St. Louis, 
has been appointed an account execu- 
tive on the staff of the Shelby Syndi- 

cate, St. Louis advertising agency. 
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XECUTIVES who believe 
that the advertising agency 


should be, in effect, an integral 
part of the Advertiser’s business, 
rather than merely a contributor 
of the outside viewpoint, will 
be interested in the service ren- 


dered by The Procterand Collier 
Company. 
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THE PROCTER & COLLIER COMPANY 


An advertising agency with a 32 year record of accomplishment 


McMiian Sr. at Reapinc Roap, CincinnaTI 


25 East 26TH St., NEw York 


>. 


Member A. B. C., A. A. A. A., Outdoor Bureau 



























A 1926 List of Employee 
Magazines 


The First Instalment of an Up-to-Date Compilation of Plant Publications 


woe a number of years, the Na- 


tional Safety Council, of Chi- - 


cago, has been keeping a record of 
employee magazines—that is, publi- 
cations issued by manufacturers 
for distribution primarily among 
office and factory workers, exclu- 
sive of the sales staff. These rec- 
ords were recently gone over care- 
fully, and then checked against 
the records of other organizations. 
This checking was concluded the 
early part of March and the result 
is an up-to-date list of approxi- 
mately 600 plant publications. 

The National Safety Council has 
this to say regarding the compila- 
tion: “No claims are made as to 
the completeness of this list. In- 
evitably, some omissions and in- 
accuracies will be found but it is 


‘ believed to be the most compre- 


hensive list yet compiled.” ; 
It is our purpose to print this list 
in three instalments. Railroad pub- 
lications will be listed in the third 
instalment. By the time the last 
instalment has been published, we 
expect to have gathered an addi- 
tional one or two hundred names 
and these will be run in PRINTERS’ 
InK as a supplementary list. Manu- 
facturers and others who find that 
their publications are not included 
in the National Safety Council’s 
compilation are invited to furnish 
us with the name of the paper and 
the name of the editor and we shall 
be glad to include it in the supple- 
mentary list—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Adirondack Power & Light Corp., 
Schenectady, N. Y., A. G. Strickrott, 
“The Synchronizer.” ’ 

Aeolian ompany, New York City, 
“The Aeolian.” es 

Alabama Power Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., R. M. Johnson, ‘“Powergrams.” 

Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis., Earl J. Tower, “The Mixing 
Bowl.” 


An up-to-date list of general house 
magazines, totaling 1,200 names, was 
published in Printers’ Inx for July 
2, July 9, July 16, July 23, July 30 
an p B®. 27, 1925. Reprints of 
this compliation may be had at cost— 
25 cents. 
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American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., Ralph R. Silver, “Acipo 

ews.” 

American LaFrance Fire Engine Co., 
Elmira, N. Y., H. E. Butters, “Al- 

An: | pol te C 

American Locomotive Company, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., H. M. Douglass, “Alco.” 

American Multigraph Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, “The Center Punch.” 

American _ Optical Company, South- 
bridge, Mass., H. M. Cook, “Wells- 

—_ — c 
merican ulley ompany, Philadel- 
hia, Pa., F. E. Brown, “Pulley 

ruth.” 

American. Railway Express Co., New 
York City, S. W. Todd, “The Ex- 
press Messenger.” 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
> A. K. Lewis, “Armco Bulle- 
in. 

American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, H. J. Kelley, 
“The Seater.” 

American Smelting & Refining Co., E. 
Helena, Mont., D. S. Billett, “The 
Crucible.” 

American Smelting & Refining Co., 
New York City, J. F. Belford, 
“Safety Review.’ 

American Steel Foundries, Chicago, 
“The Octagon.” 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Dallastown, Pa., C. Henschke, 
“Long Lines.” 

American Woolen Co., Shawsheen Vil- 
lage, Andover, Mass., H. O. Frye, 
“A. W. Employees’ Booster.’ 

Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
Butte, Mont., J. L. Boardman, “The 
Anode.” , 

Anderson Lumber Company, Bayport, 
Minnesota, ‘‘The Frame Maker.” 

Arkansas Power & Light Company, 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, “The Exciter.” 

Armour & Company, Chicago, J. P. 
Dooley, “Armour Oval.” 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, 
N. Y., W. H. Chiverton, “Art Metal 
Welder.” 

Associated Oil Company, San_Fran- 
cisco, California, “The Record.” 
Atlantic Refining Company, Philadel- 
es, Jos. R. Rollins, “Atlantic 

eal. 


Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, 
Wallenten, ‘“‘Doings.” 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., New 
York City, Wm. B. Deeves, “The 
Family Wash.” 


Baker-Vawter Company, Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan, ‘Partners.” 

Baltimore Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Mary- 
land, “Baltimore Gas & Electric 


Barber Coleman Company, Rockford, 
Illinois, “B-C-A News.” 

Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, J. M. 
Cleveland, ‘“‘Beldennews.”’ 
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Circle These 19 Counties 
On Your Sales Map 


They Define The Great 
Central Ohio Market 


Thoroughly Covered by The Columbus Dispatch 
The great central Ohio market, 









consisting of the central 19 Characteristics of the 19 Counties 
counties including 47 towns and =| FomMnm scvscocoscrese Oe 
cities of 1000 population or EE a oscsscaeaneeesceest 222,610 
* Dt: Ghsttenepasevhesanwed 161,943 
more as illustrated on the above penance a nae 51.116 
i a ile ateatane $2,804,038,000 
rng — a fe com Dispatch Circulation........ 92,536 
pact market w ere. Sales are Characteristics of the 47 Cities 
large—turnover rapid — selling rr 
costs comparatively low. Almost Families ...... tee 
a million people in this area Pld 
(93.2 American born) are ac- Male Buyers... ’ 
° ED. NBER. ccccccessece 
cessible through The Columbus Dispatch Circulation........ 72,906 








Dispatch alone. 


It is significant that eighty-nine per cent of The Dispatch’s 108,526 
daily circulation is confined to the counties adjacent to Columbus, 
the wholesale and jobbing center not only of central and south 
eastern Ohio, but parts of W. Virginia and Kentucky as well. 


Columbus Dispatch 
C4 OHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY } ° 


HARVEY R. YOUNG O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., Representatives 
Manager of Advertising New York, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco 
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The circulation of The Pawtucket 
Times precludes any practical coverage 
of its field in Rhode Island, north of 
Providence, by other newspapers, singly 
or in combination. 


If your business caters to the needs of prosperous workers, 
here is your opportunity to effectively advertise to 150,000 
such people in a closely knit New England territory 


through their only newspaper. 














National Representatives 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


Mew York Chicago Boston San Francisce 
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Igo-Canadian Paver Shawini- 
“an Falls, Quebec, J we Musm Re- 


i Tele hone Co., of Canada, Mon- 
bail uebec, G. O. Cameron, “The 
Blue Bell.” 
& Gay Furniture Co., Grand 
alse Mich., O. A. Wallace, ‘“‘The 


Sho —_ a IC Bethleh Pa 
t oO u e om, 4 
Bethlehem Stee 4 “Bethlehem Re- 


George W. Vary, 


iew.” 

Better Brushes, Inc., Palmer, Massa- 
chusetts, G. A. Foster, “The Better 
Buzzer.” 

Biddle & Smart Company, Amesbury, 
Mass., . Stephan, “The Mutual 
Tattler.” 

Billings-Chapin Conpeny. Cleveland, 
Ohio, . Chapin, ‘“Bilchaco 


Walpole, Massa- 


News.” 
Bird & Son, Inc., E. 
“Neponset 


chusetts, B. D. Rogers, 
Review.” 

Bloedel Donovan Lumber ~ eo Bh 
ingham, Washington, “Head 

Borden Company, New Yor “City, 
“Borden Eagle.” 

Bordon Farm Products Com any, New 
York City, “The Milky Way.’ 

Boston Elevated Company, 
Mass., “Boston Elevated 
operation.” 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Com- 
fen’: ., Boston, Mass., ‘‘Bowchoco 


.. Boston, 
ailway Co- 


B. ‘e "Electric Railway Co., Vancouver, 


B. C., James a. » * 
Electric ailway mployees’ Maga- 
zine.” 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp., 
Brooklyn, , =e A. Frederick- 
son, B-M-T Monthly.” 

The Brown Company, Berlin, N. H., 


H. H. King, “Brown Bulletin.” 
W. B. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., N. G. Rochester, ‘‘Brown 


ews.’ 
Bucyrus Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
we —- 4 
Edw Budd fg. Bs ug 4 Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Dr. H. MclInvaine, 
“Budgette.” 
Buick Motor Company, Flint, Mich., 
Forrest W. Boswell, “Buick News.” 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, 


Toledo, Ohio, “Bunting Shop News.” 
Bureau of Safety, Chicago, B. B. Mc- 

Culloch, “Safety Bulletin.” 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., De- 


troit, Mich., F, W. Hersey, “Bur- 
roughs Bulletin.” 
Burt Co. Buffalo, N. Y., R. B. 


Ebert, “Bares Box Bulletin.” 
Cofilias Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., 


i Fairbairn, ‘Cadillac Crafts: 
man.” 

Canada Cement Company, Montreal, 
Inc., W. G. H. Cam, “Cement Bul- 
letin.” 

Canada Cement Company, Port Col- 
borne, Ont., H. Dempster, 
“Plantate News. ind 

Toronto, 


Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd., 
Ont., K. Burgess, “At 
Height. as 


Carpenter Steel Company, Reading, Pa., 
Miley, “Carpenter Steel News.” 
Central Hudson Gas & Elec. Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y,, C. I. Richards, 
Central Hudson Bulletin.” 


Kodak 
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Central [Illinois Public Service Co., 
Springfield, Ill., “Cipsco News.” 

Central —. ” Power Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., L. G. Rothschild, “The 
Flash.” 

Central Steel Company, Massillon, 
Ohio, J. A. Voss, “Agathon News.’ 

Champion _ Fibre Company, Canton, 
N. C., G. W. Phillips, “The Log.” 

Chandler . Farquhar Company, Boston, 

Mass., "Otis, “Chandler Farco 

Bulletin. ES 

Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., Holyoke, 


Mass., R. D. Higginbotham, “The 
Stuff Chest.” 

Chesapeake & — Sw ae? Co., 
Washington, Martin, 
“The nn a 

Chevrolet Motor Company, Flint, Mich., 
George Mainer, ‘“‘Chevrolet Review.” 

are Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, 
Cc Smith, “The Water Tower.” 

Chrysler Motor Corp., Detroit, Michi- 
gan, L. Hopper, yay f Circle.” 

Clark — Co., J. L., Rock- 


ford, Il, Brandt, “The 
Rouser.” 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Frank J. Ryan, 


“The Ceico Motor.” 

Cluett Peabody &* Company, Troy, 
N Y., George Herbster,, “The Ar- 
row.’ 

Colgate & Pgs Jersey City, N. J., 

A. Zott, “The Colgate Clock.” 

Collins Manufacturing Company, A. M., 


Ss 


Philadelphia, Pa., “The Oak Leaf 
orker.”’ 

Colorado Fuel & —, Co., Denver, 
Colorado, “C. F. & I. Co., Indus- 
trial Bulletin.” 

Columbia System, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


H. M. Hitchcock, ‘‘Hail Columbia.” 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago, Ralph W. Liddle, “Edison 
Round Table.” 

Commonwealth Steel Co., Granite City, 
1 lose, “The Common- 
wealther.” 

Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Wal- 
ter L. Mead, “Consolidated News.’’ 

Consolidation Ccal Co., Fairmont, W. 


“aE L. Green, “C. C. C. Mutual 
Magazine.” 

Continental Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., J, A. Fernon, “Continental Path- 
finder.” 

Cosgrove-Meehan Coal Co., Johnstown, 
Pa, S. G. Symonds, ‘Franeo- 


Thermal News.” 

Crofut & Knapp >, New York City, 
“The C & K Bird. 

Crompton & Knouics Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., T. L. Nestor, “C 
& Loom Pickings.” 

Crown Williamette Paper Co., Portland, 


Oregon, E. R. Brown, ‘ ee Paper.” 
Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, Wis., 
E. A. Hantschell, “Peacock Feath- 


ers.’ 
Cudahy Packing Company, Chicago, 
Don Smith, ‘‘The Spotlight.” 
Cupples Co., | St. Louis, Mo., : & 
Harkness, ‘ ‘Loyalty & Service News.” 
Curtis Publishing Co. " Philadelphia, Pa., 
S. M. Wingfield, “Curtis Folks.” 
Dallas Railway Company, Dallas, Texas, 
“Partners.” 
Davol Rubber Company, 
R. I., “‘Davol Review.” 
Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co., 


Providence, 
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Dayton, Ohio, Varley P. Young, 
“Delco Doings.” 

Dean-Hicks Company, Grand se 
Mich., H. W. Verseput, “The Im- 
rint.”* ; 

Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framing- 
ham, Mass., J. J. Ford, “Round 
Robin.” 

Des Moines City Railways Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, “Trolley Topics.” 

Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich., 
Geo. Opp, “The Synchroscope.” 

Detroit Range Boiler & Steel Co., De- 
troit, Mich., ‘‘The Perfect Star.” 

Diamond State Fibre Company, Bridge- 

rt, Pa, H. W. Batchelder, ‘The 
ibre Sheet.” 

Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., Glazer, “Dierks In- 
dustries Co-operator.” 

Dill & Collins Co., Philadelphia, | Pa., 
Morton G. Neff, “Diamond D.” 

Disston & Sons Co., Henry, Tacony, 
Pa, M. S. Meredith, ‘“Disston 
Crucible.” 

Dixon Crucible Com any Joserh, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., ra 

Donnelley & Sons Co., R. "R, Chicago, 
“The Lakeside Press.” 

Duchess Bleachery, Inc., Wappingers 
— Y., James Myers, “‘Bleach- 

Life.” 

Dudlo Manufacturing Sa Fort 
Wayne, Ind., H. Miller, “The 
Reflector.” 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., “Dunlop News. 


Eastern Manufacturing Co., South 
aenete Me, J. A. Blodgett, “The 
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Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
N. Y., Spencer Hord, “Kodak Maga. 
zine.’ 

East “4 Louis Railway Company, E: 
St. Louis, IIl., “Oneinawhile. a 

Eaton Crane & Pike Company, Pitts- 
field, Mass., Miss M. E. Noble, 
“Made in Berkshire.” 

Edison Electric Illuminating Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass., H. .W. Moses, “edison 
Life.” 

Electric Controller Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, “‘Electroller News,” 

Electric og & Rubber Co., Wilming- 


ton, Del., . H. Cossgrove, “Electric 
Spray.” 

— — Battery Co., Philadel- 
hia, Pa. H. Bewley, “Exide 
ooster.’ 

Elk River Coal & Lumber company 

Widen, W. Va., “‘Widen News. 


Elmira Water, Light & Railroad Co., 
Elmira, 7 & Vieweg, 
“Water- Light Beacon.” 


Empire District Electric Company, 
Joplin, Mo., “‘Hi-Voltage.” 
Empire Gas & Electric Company, 


Geneva, N. Y., “Empire News.” 
Empire Gas & Fuel Company, Bartles- 

ville, Okla., “The Empire.’ 
Endicott. Johnson Corp., Endicott, New 

ork, “‘E-J Workers’ Magazine.” 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Beloit, 
is. S. H. Slaymaker, “The Ex- 
haust.” 

Ferro-Concrete Construction Co., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, J. W. Dalzel, “Ferro 
Columns.” 

Fifth Avenue Coach Company, New 
York City, “Motor Coach.” 











only for space. 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York 





Boston Evening Transcript 
Typographically Speaking 


That advertisers and agents appreciate 
the use of brains as well as hands in ad- 
vertising compositions is evidenced by 
the frequency with which copy comes to 
us discretionary as to set-up and marked 


Good looks and good 


copy make a powerful combination. 


National Advertising Representatives 


Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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THE GROUND 
IS BROKEN 


Most Fertile Field Now Open to 
National Advertisers 


THE NATIONAL FARM NEWS IS 
ESTABLISHED AS A NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


National Advertisers, and Agencies handling accounts 
of such Advertisers would do well to look into the 
possibilities of this FARM NEWSPAPER—a weckly 
newspaper—by, of, and for Farmers. 


The experimental stage has passed; the paper has 
struck a responsive chord in the farm population, and 
circulation is increasing far beyond our most hopeful 
expectations. 


THE NATIONAL FARM NEWS, published in 
Washington, D.C., is receiving most hearty co-oper- 
ation from the National Government, as well as from 
the great Farm Organizations; it is truly a mewspaper 
for the home folks. 


KNOW THE FACTS; send for a copy of the “NEWS"’. 
Look it over carefully; you'll be surprised. Here is a 
valuable opportunity to get good paying space at a 
remarkably low rate. 


THE NATIONAL FARM NEWS is an independent 
farm mewspaper, non partisan, without fads or 
fancies; strictly up to date, and devoted to the inter- 
ests of ALL FARMERS, without regard to section; 
it carries various departments of special interest to 
farmers, each conducted by recognized national 
experts. 


GET IN TOUCH WITH US NOW! 





THE NATIONAL FARM NEWS 
Washington, D. C. 


BENJAMIN-RICKARD ADVERTISING CO. 
Washington, D. C. 
National Advertising Representative 
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Filene Co- _ ~~ xe Association, Boston, Fort Wayne, Ind., J, Hockett, 
Mass., “The Ech “Fort Wayne Works Newai 

Firestone Tire x. "Rubber Company, Harrison, N. J., Curtis Mitchell, 
Akron, Ohio, “Firestone Non-Skid.” “Edison Lamp Works News.” 

Fisk Rubber Company, Cudahy, Wis,, Philadelphia, Pa., W. R. Teele, 
Frank L. Greenya, “Extra Service.” “Switchboard Dept. News.” 

Flint Motors Company, Flint, Mich., Pittsfield, Mass., S. W. Ashe, 
“Flint News.” “Current News.” 

Flour City Ornamental Tron Company, Schenectady, N. Y., E. T. Wilkins, 
Minneapolis, Minn., “The Metal- “Schenectady Works News.” 
crafter. General Engineering & Management 

Forbes a hing Somer. Bos- Corp., New Yo: City, H. E. Mason, 
ton, Mass., orbes News. “General Engineering News.” 

Ford soter Company, Detroit, Mich., General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich., 

‘Ford News.’ “Topics.” 

Ford Howard Paper Company, Green Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
Bay, ,Wisconsin, A. Umberham, “Our Atlanta, Ga., B. K. Godfrey, “Snap 
Own.” Shots.’ 

Fort Orange no Company, Castle- Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing Co., 
on-Hudson, N “Fopaco News.” Springfield, Mass., . L. Hines, 

Freeburn Workmen’s Safety League, “The Vent.” 

Freeburn, Ky., Dan Sowers, ‘The Gillette Safety Razor Company, Bos- 
Freeburner.” ton, Mass., “Gillette Blade.” 

Freedom Oil Works, Freedom, Penn- Goodman Company, H. C. Columbus, 
sylvania, s G. McGraw, ‘Freedom Ohio, E. W. Ellison, “Sphinx Tips.” 
Safety Valve.” Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 

Fuller Brush Company, _ Hartford, Akron, Ohio, “Wingfoot Clan.” 
Conn., O. A. Phelps, “Factory & Grace & Company, W. R., Seattle, 
Office.” Wash., W. P. Bieser, “The Grace 

General Chemical Co., New York City, 0; 


. de la Torre Bueno, “General Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting 
Chemical Bulletin.” ower Co., Ltd., Anyox, 


General Electric Co., Baltimore, Mary- Canada, F. M. Kelley, “Granby 

land, J. A. Muir, “Switchboard News.” 

oo News.” Grant a T., New York 
“gim 4g N. J., P. Dunning, City, R Mins: “Grant Game.” 

“The Link. Grant, Smith & ‘Company, Seattle, 
Bridgeport, Conn., E. H. Jeffries, Wash., “The Force.” 

“Bridgeport Works News.” Great Southern Lumber Company, 

on Pa., A. H. Richardson, “The Bogalusa, La., D. M. Morgan, “The 
‘oupler.” 


















requirements 


The test of our Service to 
advertiser and advertising 
agency lies in our ability to 
deliver drawings of an un- 
usual character, outside of 











FIGURE WORK 


LETTERING the beaten track of routine. 
A oageaman For samples call 
CATALOG COVERS 
DISPLAY CARDS 
puDISPLAY CARDS, _ A. G. HAGSTROM CO. Inc. 
TECHNICAL DRAWING Art Service @ Technical Service 


116 Nassau St. New York 





























ful advertising campaigns in merchandising 

history—if you should tear away their gar- 
ments of type and color—if you should strip 
them completely, you would find the fundamen- 
tal basis of all advertising— 


AN IDEA 


Around interest-compell- 

ing, product-selling ideas 

For Sale have been built advertising 
of Bede. bed history. Our claim to direct 


tresses will be in-  yOur advertising rests upon - 
erested in an ics _* 
based upon a our ability to create original 
make hirpreduee ideas. If you agree with this 

a household word. ; 

If you are inter standard of agency service, 
9 Py we will be pleased to explain 


L y ij . 
—_— our service. 


é you should examine closely the most success- 


IRWIN KEELAN & STERCK 
Originators, Producers & Directors 
of Successful Advertising 


FIRST NATIONAL PITTSBURGH 
BANK BUILDING PENNSYLVANIA 


——> | 
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227 national advertisers 
spent $74,069,000 for 
newspaper advertising 


$69,609,000 or 93.98% 
was bought by advertisers 
covered with one or more 
subscriptions to the 
PRINTERS’ INK 
Publications 





The estimates of the Bureau of Advertising of the A. N. P. A., 
published in last week’s Printers’ Ink, show the newspaper 
advertising appropriations of 227 advertisers who invested 
$50,000 or more in newspapers totalled $74,069,000 in 1925. 
Of this total $69,609,000 or 93.98% was bought by subscribers 
of record to the Printers’ Ink Publications. 


This is just another example of the effective coverage of the 














actual buyers of advertising by Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly. Coverage of important sources of national adver- 
tising will be shown on request. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


185 Madison Avenue New York 
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Mill Whistle.” : 
Griffin Wheel Company, Chicago, G. 

Chadwick, “Griffin Bulletin.” 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Co. ; 

Providence, R. I., “Grinnell Topics.” 


mmermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa., Earl 
is Neubig, “The Hammermill Bond.” 

Hardwicke & Magee, Philadelphia, Pa., 
A. C. Metzgar, “The Harmonist.” 

Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, 
Conn., R. A. Gibson, /““The Illumi- 
nator.” ; 

Heineman Corp., Oscar, Ciew, C. Ww. 
Seidel, “The O. H. Silkworm.’ 

Heinz Company, H. J., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
H. B. Laufman, “The 57 News.” 

Hennebury & Company, Arkansas 
City, Kans., “Hennebury Hustler.’ 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
Harry Roberts, Je. “Hercules 
Mixer.” 

Hickey-Freeman Co., Roc hester, i. Wes 
Evelyn G. Richmond, “The Quality 
Journal.” 

Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., “Home Phone News.’ 
Gas.” - 

Hoover Company, North Canton, 
Ohio, i. Johnson, “Hoover Newsy 
News.” 

Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., A. L. Watson, ‘‘Hooker 

Houghton Co., E. F., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss H. M. Joyce, “The Pay En- 
velope.” 

Houghton & Dutton Company, Boston, 

ass, W. H. McNamara, “The 
Beacon Light.” 

Hurley Machine Co., Chicago, E. I. 
Foley, “Hurley Messenger.” 

Hutzler Brothers, Baltimore, Md., 
“Tips and Taps.” 

— came 5 — a Salem, Mass., 

Hygrade Triangle.’ 


Idaho Power Company, Boise, Idaho, 
“The Electrikat.” 

Ilg_ Electric Ventilating Co., Chicago, 

Beck, “‘Ilgair Currents.” 

Illinois’ Bell Telephone Co., Chicago, 
“Bell Telephone News.” 

Illinois Northern Utilities Co., Dixon, 

L, “Tilinois Northern Utility 
News.” 

Illinois Power & Light Corp., Chicago, 
R. E. Hille, “Current Topics.’ 

Illinois Steel Company, Gary, Ind., 
K. M. Burr, “Gary Works Circle.” 

Illinois Steel Company, Joliet, Ill., 
John P. Eib, “The Mixer.” 

Illinois Steel Company, South Chicago, 
Iil., E. L. Bost, “South Works Re- 
view.” 

Industrial Mutual Association, Flint, 
Mich., B. L. Odle, “Industrial Mu- 
tual News.” 

-—~y. - Ra id Transit Co., New 

York City, ‘Interborough Builetin.” 

International Motor Company, Allen- 
town, Pa., “Allentown Mack Dog.” 

International Paper Company, New 
York City, F. T. Harris, “TInterna- 
tional Paper Monthly. 

International Telephone cs. New York 
City, | “International Telephone Re- 
view.’ 

a Textbook Com 
Scranton, Pa., “Home Study Folks” % 

International Ticket Company, Newark, 

- J., “Pay Day Chats.” 
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Interstate Power Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa, “High Tension.” 


ar ay, Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, E. 
A. anner, “Jeffrey Service.” 

Jewel Tea Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
“The Jewe 

Jordan F bel Company, Boston, Mass., 
“The Fellow Worker.”’ 

Joseph & Feiss Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Conrad J. Williams, “Cloth 
craft.” 

(To Be Continued) 


February Insurance Sales Are 


Larger 

There was an_ increase of 12.4 
per cent in the sales of new life in- 
surance in February, according to a 
report made by the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents to the United 
States Department of Commerce. This 
is about 1 per cent less than the gain 
of last January over January, 1925. 
New business amounted to $869, 246,000 
last month, against $773,148,000 in the 
same month last year. A gain of 125.9 
per cent was made last February in 
group insurance, the sales of which 
were $82,973,000, against $36,728,000 
in February, 1925. 


To Advertise “Red Grange”’ 
Candy Bars 


An outdoor advertising campaign will 
be started shortly at Chicago, for 
Shotwell’s Red range candy bars, 
manufactured by The Shotwell Manu 
facturing Company of that city. The 
campaign will first be extended to the 
Middle Western States and to the East 
in the fall. The Potts-Turnbull Com 
pany, Inc., Chicago advertising agency, 
will direct this advertising. 


Tampa Wholesaler Appoints 
A. D. Fielding 


A. Donald Fielding, formerly with 
the United States Tobacco Journal, 
New York, and, more recently, engaged 
in advertising work at Tampa, has 
been_appointed advertising manager of 
the Knight & Wall Company, wholesale 
hardware, Tampa. 


E. R. Gray Returns to Des 


‘ “—- 
Moines “Capital” 

Ernest R. Gray has been appointed 
director of advertising for the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Capital, with which he 
was formerly associated. More recently 
he has been with the Harvey Blodgett 
Company, St. Paul. 


G. L. Parks Advanced by 


Macfadden Publications 
Gilbert L. Parks of the advertising 
promotion department of The Mac 
fadden Publications, New York has been 
made director of a new research depart- 
ment of the Macfadden organization. 
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Good Copy 


is the product 
of head and 
heart. 


It is often a 
combination of 
enlightened 
self interest 
and good citi- 
zenship, and is 
easily recog- 
nized as such. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 

95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Credit Losses in 
Different Lines 





St.. Paut Apvertistnc Company 
St. Pau, Minn. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am trying to get some information 
as to average credit losses among 
manufacturers in various lines. We 
are particularl , interested in average 
credit losses in the proprietary medi- 
cine business. Any information you 
can give me along these lines will be 
genuinely appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
St. Paut Apvertistnc Company, 
; ING, 
Vice-President. 


P. RUDYK, of Standard 

Remedies, published by the 
American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, Washington, tells Printers’ 
Ink that no data is available, 
so far as he knows, on the per- 
centage of credit losses among 
manufacturers of proprietary 
medicines. His opinion is that such 
losses are exceedingly small inas- 
much as these goods are distrib- 
uted through jobbers and whole- 
sale druggists, who are well 
financed as a rule and able to 
meet their obligations. 

The National Association of 
Credit Men, through F. A. Fall, 
director of education and research, 
tells us the association has no fig- 
ures covering the bad debt losses 
among proprietary medicine manu- 
facturers, but offers the following 
table of averages in a few other 
lines as presenting a basis for 
comparison : 


Shoe Mfrs. and Wholesalers .012 
Wholesale Dry Goods ..... .010 


Wholesale Grocers ......--- 0029 
Wholesale Clothing .....-.- 0098 
Department Stores ......-- 003 
Retail Drug Stores ......- 003 


No figures other than these ap- 
pear to be available—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 





New Accounts: for Matteson- 
Fogarty-Jordan 

The Union Insulation Company, 
manufacturer of the Freez-Proof garage, 
and the Food Display Machine Corpora- 
tion, manufacturer of machines for mak- 
ing “Brown Bobby” doughnuts, both of 
Chicago, have appointed the Matteson- 
Fogarty-Jordan ‘ompany, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. 
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Write 
For 
This 
BOOK 


Sent With-\ 
out Obliga- \ 
tion When 
Requested 
on Business 
Stationery 


It 
Shows- 


What part of 
a total population constitutes a buying market; how 
living conditions affect buying habits; what the tran- 
sient population actually is; who really support the 
New York theatres; why there are more theatres in 
New York than in the 18 next largest cities in the 
country combined. And gives facts, not guesses, all 
contributing to increased sales and lowered sales 


























expense. 





oD . 
108-114 Wooster Street, New York City 
Chicago Office: Tower Building 











A Southern Railroad Advertises to 
Northern “Dirt” Farmers 


A Sign of the Endeavor That Is Being Made to Foster a Real Economic 


Development in the New South 


"Take is, in many minds, the 
idea that the Southern Coast 
of the United States—the coast 
from Key West to Brownsville— 
will develop into a second Mediter- 
ranean. An article in a recent 
issue of the New York 
Times “Sunday Mag- 
azine” put the idea in 
this language: 

“From Key West 
to Brownsville, Texas, 
is just a _ thousand 
miles. This is as far 
as from Gibraltar to 
Sicily. Who can doubt 
that here we are to 
have, in all gaiety and 
charm, the social evo- 
lution of our Mediter- 
ranean? How fasci- 
nating to imagine the 
future beside these All 








year, summer and winter, the stoc! 


against the snow and ice of the 
North. All-year growing seasons 
as against forced idleness caused 
by weather conditions. Twelve 
months grazing for cattle that les- 
sens production costs as against 








bluest of blue waters.” 

This idea may be- 
come an_ actuality. 
Presumably, however, 
there will be no 
American Mediterrane- 
an until the immediate 
hinterland is developed 
into a real farming 
and industrial region. 








raiser and dairy farmer of the South 
find plenty of natural forage and clean, 
pure water. 

In stock and dairy farming, as in all 
other lines of business, lowering produc- 
tion costs increases profits. With practi- 
cally twelve months’ grazing season, it is 
possible to have green feed, and an abun- 
dance of water, always for your herds 

The South is the land of opportunity for the 
stock farmer and dairyman. Splendid soil; une- 
qualled climate; good roads; plenty of labor and 
ideal living conditions for your family. 

Let us send you, without obligation on your 
part, complete information about what other 
stock and dairy farmers are doing 












One of the most strik- 
ing signs of such a | 
development is an ad- 
vertising campaign 
that is being carried 


in the Southland. 


G. A. PARK 
Gen. —— ¢ Immigration Agent 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 





lashville Railroad 
Loussville, Ky. 








on by the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. 

For three years the 
L. & N. has been using space in 
more than twenty farm, dairy and 
live stock publications to attract 
attention to Southern farms. The 
copy has been written for the pur- 
pose of interesting the Northern 
dirt farmer, dairyman or livestock 
breeder to the point where he will 
send to the railroad for particulars 
about the South. 

It is copy that consists of con- 
trasts: The roses of the South 
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TELLING THE NORTHERN DAIRY FARMER THE 


ATTRACTIONS OF THE SOUTH 


shortened seasons for green feed 
and consequent increase in costs. 
In short, contrasts that lead to the 
conclusion that more money can 
be had from a Southern farm. The 
Northern farmer at the same time 
is being told that practically year- 
around outdoor life will be of 
benefit, not only to himself, but 
also to farm women and children. 

To those who reply the railroad 
offers the free advice and counsel 
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The Nation’s 
Playground 


On the Doorstep of the Metropolis 
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CHICAGO 
19 So. La Salle St. 





A scenic paradise—a popular vacation 
resort—and a favorite recreation 
center is 


| Mip-HUDSONREGION 


A Community of 300,000 


Its large permanent population is aug- 
mented by one-day motor tourists and 
year-round recreation seekers eager for 
a view of this favored region’s numer- 
ous beauty spots and points of interest— 


The Palisades 

Bear Mt. Park 

Highlands of the Hudson 
West Point Academy 
Storm King Highway 
Bear Mt. Bridge 
Poughkeepsie Bridges 
Vassar College 

Catskill Mts. 

Ashokan Reservoir 

Lake Mohonk 

Indian & Kingston Points 
Sunset Park—Mt. Beacon 


The Mid-Hudson Region’s commercial 
and industrial development has kept 
pace with its development as a vacation 
resort. Its possibilities as an advertis- 
ing and merchandising try-out territory 
cannot be overlooked. 


CITIES (A) PAPERS 
POUGHKEEPSIE STAR 
NEWBURGH NEWS 
KINGSTON FREEMAN 
Buy them as a unit, Sell every 
Individual. 


One Contract One Rate 


For a complete survey ot Mid-Hudson 
market potentialities, write 


ngraham-Dowe rs 


» New Yor«. 
350 Madison Ave 
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The Lyons Republican 
1821 - - 1926 


Bigger, better, stronger and younger then ever, 
despite its approaching 105th Birthday on 
August 3, 1926. 


1924-5 Two Biggest Years in over a 
Century’s Prosperous History 


CIRCULATION 


1923 Net Paid Circulation 3,500 
1924-5 Net Paid Circulation 4,256 


We have NO FREE LIST. We do not impose upon, 
or defraud our advertisers by selling them FREE 
Distribution for PAID Circulation. It is not honest. 


Largest NET PAID circulation of any country 
weekly in the SIX COUNTIES of Wayne, Monroe, 
Ontario, Seneca, Cayuga and Onondaga. 


WHAT OUR CONTEMPORARIES SAY: 


Mr. Betts speaks to a clientele of more than 4,000 
families. He is in politics, but thinks for himself. As an 
editor, he has views upon controversial topics and ex- 
resses them. He does not dodge. In his successful career 
e shows, like Mr. White and Mr. Howe, the possibilities 
that lie before the small-town newspaper.—Editorial in New 
York World, Sept. 15, 1924. 


Because of his strong editorial writings and well known 
gift as a public speaker, Mr. Betts long ago was given the 
sobriquet of the “Press Napoleon” among his editorial 
brethren of the country.—Rochester Times-Union, Aug. 
5, 1924 


BEST KNOWN COUNTRY WEEKLY IN AMERICA 


Not a town but a COUNTY PAPER, covers 15 
towns in Wayne with over 50,000 population. Pub- 
lished at the County Seat. 


RATES—48 cents per inch for plates or mats. 





THE LYONS REPUBLICAN COMPANY 
CHARLES H. BETTS, President 


32 William St. Lyons, Wayne County, N. Y. 
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of its agricultural agents. The 
service is available not only at the 
beginning but continuously, if the 
prospect settles in territory served 
by the railroad. It is declared that 
the railroad itself does not own a 
single acre of land that is for sale, 
and has no interest in any real 
estate company or development or- 
ganization in its territory. 

“We have very carefully chosen 
the wording of our advertise- 
ments,” says G. A. Park, general 
industrial and immigration agent 
of the railroad, “in order to at- 
tract the substantial dirt farmer, 
and not the ‘agriculturist.’ In 
every instance, from the first letter 
we write to an inquirer to the time 
he settles in the Southland, we im- 
press on him that’ while soil, 
climate and the environments, in 
our judgment, are among the best 
to be had anywhere in the world, 
his ultimate success depends en- 
tirely on his own efforts. In short, 
we are trying to discourage the 
get-rich-quick farmer and the man 
who is coming South as a real 
estate investor. 

“This advertising has attracted 
inquiries from every State in the 
Union south of the Ohio and Po- 
tomac rivers, and west of the 
Mississippi River, as well as from 
Canada. As a direct result of our 
farm journal and other forms of 
advertising, hundreds of satisfied 
and prosperous farmers are now 

§ located in the territory served by 
this railroad.” 





Join Cowan, Dempsey & 
Dengler Agency 


_ - Suhr and Hugo Parton have 
ag owan, Dempsey & Dengler, Inc., 
ew York, advertising agency, as part- 
ners. Mr. Suhr, who has been made 
art director, and Mr. Parton, who will 
be in the copy department, have both 
been with the George Batten Company, 
New York, for the last six years. Mr. 
Suhr at one time was with Lord & 
Thomas. Mr. Parton had been with 


Fred 


the Butterick Publishing Company. 





Richard Hellman Income 


ia Increases 
¢ Richard Hellman Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., and subsidiaries, 


Blue Ribbon mayonnaise, report a net 
income of $539,346, after charges, for 
1925, against $513,743 in 1924. 
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“PUNCH” 


heads the list 
in keyed results 


¢ 


“IT am sure you 
will be interested 
to know that 
the keyed results 
of their adver- 
tisements last 
year easily put 
*“PUNCH'’ on top,” 


writes Mr. Fleetwood C, Pritchard, 
of Advertising & Publicity, Ltd., 
the Agents responsible for the ad- 
v of Selberite Arch Pre- 
server Shoes in “ PUNCH.” 


€ 





MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager. “PUNCH” 
8, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 


SADASIAIIAAAI2 22229223 
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Peapic always 


ook a 


One reason why adver- 
tisers are using more 
lineage every month in 
the beautiful Rota- 
gravure Section of The 


San Franciaro 


Dhyronicle 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 225 Fifth 

Ave., New York City; 360 No. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago; R. J. Bidwell Co., Times 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





us suggest the format 
for your next impor- 


tant advertising piece. 
We make outstanding 
books and campaigns. 


Currier & Harrorp L# 
Seleétive Advertising 
468 Fourth Ave. N.Y. Cal. 6076 
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Don’t 
Forget to Enclose the 
Price 


E. Raun & Sons Fertiizer Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We notice in a recent issue of your 
very fine publication, to which we are 
subscribers and of which we are con- 
stant readers, that you offer a late list 
of house-organs. We are therefore en- 
closing twenty-five cents in stamps, and 
will thank you very kindly to send us 
promptly a copy of this list. You might 
be interested to know that we read your 
publication with a great deal of interest 
and pass it around to other members of 
our organization. They like it, too. 

E. Rauxn & Sons Fertivizer Co. 

Jos. Gaye. 


to letter is welcome, not only 
because it pays tribute to the 
usefulness of Printers’ INK in the 
Rauh organization, but because the 
writer actually encloses the price 
of the house-organ list without 
waiting to be asked for it. The 
compilation of this down-to-date 
list involved no little trouble, time, 
and expense, and it is surely worth 
at least 25 cents to any interested 
subscriber. Printers’ INK is glad 
to supply it to its readers, but it 
does hate to ask forgetful re- 
cipients to pay for it. For the 
present, remittance in the form of 
stamps will not be objected to, and 
if stamps are enclosed in the first 
instance, trouble will be saved for 
all concerned. The Printers’ Ink 
list of house magazines, exclusive 
of publications issued to employees, 
now contains approximately 1,450 
titles—[Fd. Printers’ INK. 


Buys Control of Jacob Dold 
Packing Company 


Edwin C. Andrews, president of the 
Niagara Radiator & Boiler Company, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., and_ vice- 
resident of the Great Lakes Transit 
orporation, has bought a controlling 
interest in the Jacob Dold Packing Com: 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y He will assume 
the presidency of this company. 


Succeeds I. S. Mattingly at 
Dunlap-Ward 


Herbert Allen, formerly with the Per- 
fection Stove Company, Cleveland, has 
been made production manager of the 
Dunlap-Ward Advertising Company, 
Cleveland. 

S. Mattingly, who has been pro- 
duction manager of the Dunlap-Ward 
agency, is now with the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit advertising agency. 
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A Consistent 
Performer — 


For thirty-three years The Tampa Tribune has 
proven a good advertising medium, producing 
satisfactory results on all classes of business. 
This is best evidenced by the continued patron- 
age of local and national advertisers. 


Continued patronage is influenced by results, 
and The Tampa Tribune has a deep-rooted 
winning habit of producing 100% on every 
advertising investment. 


Daily more than 34,000 Sunday more than 60,000 


National Representatives 
S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 






























“THE GUILD GROUP 


"PARIS NIGHTS LAUGHTER AMERICAN BEAUTIES 


A Brisk Magazine of A Magazine of A Story-Telling Pictorial of 
Parisian Life Clean, Good Humor Stage, Art, Screen, Humor 


Combined Circulation 160,000 
THE GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY and 
PARIS NIGHTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Advertising Representative Western Representative 
SAM J. PERRY A. G. RUDOLPH 








1480 Broadway, New York City 500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Banker’s 
Economic Justification of 
Advertising 





(Continued from page 6) 
character of these instances, we 
may take the case of an article 
which is either on the market or 
is to be put on the market and is 
subject in its production to the 
law of decreasing costs; that is, 
when additional units are produced 
a lower production cost per unit is 
possible. If advertising is em- 
ployed and the demand is suffi- 
ciently increased to secure the econ- 
omies of large-scale production, 
then, the consumer may well se- 
cure the article at a lower price 
than he formerly did. It cannot, 
in any fair sense, be said that the 
consumer pays the cost of this 
advertising, since the consumer 
himself is the gainer because of 
the advertising. Many manufac- 
tured articles follow this law, al- 
though it is not true, even in the 
case of some of these articles, that 
the cost of production per unit 
necessarily decreases continuously 
with the unlimited increase in the 
number of units produced. But 
whether it does or does not can- 
not enter into the question of the 
economic justification of advertis- 
ing for a particular producer if 
his outlay for advertising brings 
returns. The elasticity of demand 
for the article may be limited and 
there may be a point where it is 
unwise to spend additional sums in 
advertising, since additional ex- 
penditure is not productive of in- 
creased demand for the product. 
But this is a question to be de- 
termined by the producers of the 
article in order to secure economic 
advertising results. 

For example, if ten times the 
present amount now spent in ad- 
vertising salt were appropriated, 
it is not conceivable that the con- 
sumption of salt in the United 
States would proportionately in- 
crease. It might well be that as 
a result of advertising a partic- 
ular kind of salt prepared in a 
new way, an increased consump- 
tion of this particular article would 
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result. Some of the present con- 
sumers of salt would be induced 
to use this product rather than the 
one they are now using. The ad- 
vertising of the particular producer 
would, therefore, be economically 
justified even though some other 
producer of salt might lose some, 
or all, of his business. Likewise, 
such an expenditure for advertis- 
ing might be equally justified on 
purely social grounds, if, for ex- 
ample, the salt supplanted was an 
inferior product or if the producer 
of it was inefficient or if the new 
product sold at a lower price than 
the old one. These examples 
serve but to illustrate the com- 
plexity of the economic and social 
incidents of advertising costs. 

Much of the argument about 
the economic justification arises 
from the fact that the advertising 
man has too frequently been try- 
ing to justify his existence as an 
economic citizen viewed from the 
standpoint of society’s welfare 
rather than from the standpoint 
of the individual business man or 
firm. Perhaps a social parasite is 
always an economic parasite. But 
it is difficult to think, under our 
present competitively organized 
society, of an economic man in 
any other relationship than that 
of a private business man. Doubt- 
less, in the long run most of what 
is economically desirable serves 
socials ends, although over shorter 
periods individual economic wel- 
fare may be at the expense of 
social welfare as is illustrated in 
the case of the exploitation of 
child labor. But advertising is not 
called upon to assume any odium 
either because of its uneconomical 
or dissocial character except as it 
is viewed from the standpoint of 
our competitively organized so- 
ciety, neglecting, of course, those 
unusual and few instances where 
advertising may be used to sell 
articles that are harmful to the 
public. 

Advertising is primarily con- 
cerned with selling a desired prod- 
uct to the public, produced by an 
individual or firm, and, therefore, 
it must be judged economically 
on the grounds as to whether it 
increases its sales or profit for 
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THE KANSAS CITY JOURNAL-POST 
THE MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


are the latest additions to the 


GRAVURE 
SERVICE 








Newspapers now 
2 6 members. 


See list below. 





GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 


3,720,000 
CIRCULATION 


E render an unusual service to 

national advertisers and adver- 
tising agents by maintaining an art 
department for preparation of 
gravure copy, layouts, etc, a 
statistical department with com- 
plete information on all gravure ad- 
vertising appearing in every 
gravure section of the United 
States, such as lineage, size and 
character of copy, dates of inser- 
tion, etc. 


DVERTISERS and advertis- 

ing agencies call on us for any 
information required on Gravure 
advertising, realizing that there is 
no other organization in existence 
specializing as we do in Gravure 
only. 


Our reprint service—furnishing 
proofs in gravure-broadsides of 
copy for salesmen, dealer helps 
and for advance distribution of 
gtavure copy without cost is a 
special and most important part of 
our service, 


GRAVURE SERVICE CORPORATION 


Albany Knickerbocker Press 
Atlanta Journal 
Birmingham News 

Buffalo Courier 

Chicago Daily News 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Des Moines Register 
Hartford Courant 

Houston Chronicle 
Indianapolis Star 

Kansas City Journal-Post 
Louisville Courier Journal 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Minneapolis Tribune 
Montreal La Presse 
Nashville Banner 

New York World 

Palm Beach Post 

Peoria Journal Transcript 


Philadelphia Inquirer 


Richmond Times Dispatch 
St. Louis Globe Democrat 
Seattle Times 

South Bend News Times 
Springfield Republican & Union 
Syracuse Post Standard 





25 West Forty-third Street, New York City 
Telephone 2393-4-5 Vanderbilt 


Chicago Los Angeles 


410 N. Michigan Avenue Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 








San Francisco Seattle 
507 Montgomery Street Leary Building 
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An Unusual Opportunity 
for the right man 


There is a real opportunity open to the man who 
has these qualifications: 


Experience—At least five years’ active 
work in advertising and selling, either 
as an agency account executive, a sales 
manager with advertising experience, or 
an advertising manager with sales ex- 
perience. 


Age—thirty to forty. 
Education—preferably university. 
Personality—that wins confidence. 


Ability—to analyze and understand con- 
ditions and to plan advertising and sales 
programs that are sound. 


The job—account executive, and sales 
and advertising counselor. 


The agency—one of the large Four A 
members with a fine group of high class 
clients—mostly leaders in their fields. 


The opportunity—to become, in due 
time, an officer and director of the com- 
pany and possibly manager of one of its 
offices. 


If you have all of these qualifications state in 
detail what they are. All answers will be treated 
in confidence. All members of our own organ- 
ization know about this advertisement. 


Address “H,” Box 128, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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the particular firm using it. There 
is no burden resting on the par- 
ticular producer, as a producer, to 
further social welfare at the ex- 
pense of his economic interests so 
long as he is producing a harm- 
less product. He is under 
moral or economic obligation to 
refrain from advertising his prod- 
uct either because the market is 
now adequately supplied with an- 
other similar product or because 
there is no such article on the 
market and society might well 
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continue to exist without his par- | 


ticular product. Who is the all- 
wise judge who is to determine 
whether the consurher should or 
should not use his particular 
product or whether his product is 
superior to the one now in use? 
It is only the court of last resort, 
the great consuming public, who 
can or should render the decision. 

This argument is also the final 
reply to the criticism that the pub- 
lic, by advertising, is persuaded 
to buy articles that it cannot afford 
or does not need. But, who is a 
better judge of what the public 
can afford or needs than this same 
great public? No great success 
has been achieved in censoring 
literature and motion pictures nor 
is it probable that as much 
success would be achieved in 
censoring general public tastes in 
matters of food, clothing, and 
other consumption and production 
goods. We may imagine a Uto- 
pian economic order, composed 
either of perfect men and women 
or one ruled in the minutest detail 
of their economic and social con- 
duct by all-wise philosophers, but 
it could be only imagination and 
not reality. The human race is not 


made up either of perfect men and | 


women nor have men and women 
as we find them shown any inclina- 
tion to follow the advice of those 
rare wise men who have always 
existed in such a pitiful minority. 

Our economic organization is 
not perfect: Neither are our so- 
cial, religious, and government 
institutions, Advertising, as a part 
of our present economic structure, 
has, in its manifold activities, done 
much to increase human happiness 
and raise the standard of living by 
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The South’s 
Greatest 
Newspaper 


“The Atlanta Journal is, to 
my mind, at the present time, 
the South's greatest news- 
paper’ — Thomas J. Hamil- 
ton, Editor of the Augusta 
Chronicle, the South's oldest 
newspaper, addressing the 
Fifth District Press Associa- 
tion on March 16, 1926. 


The Journal Covers 
Dixie Like the Dew 
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Sailing 


The balmy climate, the wonderful sun- 
shine and the invigorating salt sea 
breezes from the Gulf of Mexico have 
made The Daily Herald sail fast, but 
consistently, through the waters of in- 
creased circulation. We have grown over 


140% in the past five years, and our 
last audit report is now available and 
open for inspection. 

National Advertisers will find The Daily 
Herald an alert and effective selling mes- 
senger to the thousands of people who 
have come, and are still coming, to the 
Mississippi Coast. Sell them through 
the columns of this wide-awake paper. 


THE # Dairy HERALD 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. 


WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 
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AN APOLOGY 


( Regarding the style of these ads ) 





"* The-Ace of Typography’? 
Wie have the type faces, 


ornaments and borders 
necessary for the produc- 
tion of the finest typo- 
graphy. To illustrate 
them in our ads, how- 
ever, would require 
almost this entire issue. 


Let us show you our TypeBook 
ADVERTISING - CRAFTSMEN 


132 West 31st St., New York 
PENNSYLVANIA 8789-8790 
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10,000 Envelopes 


6% 8X including printing 


$1.60 per 1,000 


5,000 Envelopes 
$1.80 per 1,000 


Delivered 







Other envelopes propor- 
tionately low. Cash with 
order unless rated. 












Greenwich Envelope Co. 
INCORPORATED 

318 Mott St., New York,N.Y. 

MAIL ORDERS FILLED ALL 
OVER U. S. 


We issue a monthly Price List. 
Send for it. It is a great 
money saver. 
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stimulating demand and satisfying 
the human desire for variety. It 
has thus contributed largely to the 
economic and social welfare of 
the race in addition to furthering 
the economic welfare of the par- 
ticular firm or business man who 
made the expenditure and who has 
used his resulting wealth doubt- 
less as much for social well-being 
as for his own selfish interests, 
whether this was consciously or 
unconsciously done. 





Larger Campaign for Morning 
Newspapers 


The National Morning Newspaper 
Development Program, which directed 
an advertising campaign in the interest 
of morning newspapers during 1925, is 
continuing its activities through 1926. 
The campaign for 1926, which has al- 
ready started, is an extension of the 
program of ‘the previous year. Na- 
tional magazines will be used and, in 
addition, co-operating newspapers will be 
furnished with mats of the magazine 
copy for local use. 

There are more than eighty news- 
papers co-operating in this movement, 
and they represent every section of the 
country, including Hawaii. 

The campaign includes a series of 
direct mailings. This is in the form of 
four-page broadsides which are mailed 
on a monthly schedule to advertising 
agencies and national advertisers. Each 
participating newspaper is also supplied 
with copies of the broadside for distri- 
bution among its local advertisers. 

This co-operative effort on the part 
of morning newspaper publishers - 
being directed by Emerson B. Knigh 
of Indianapolis, executive of the ~ 
tional Morning Newspaper Development 
Program. 





Two New “Literary Digest” 
Offices 


The Literary Digest, New York, will 
open offices at Detroit and Cleveland, 
on April 6. C. O. Hurlbut will be in 
charge of the Detroit office. G 
— will be manager of the Cleveland 
office 


W. J. Byrnes Joins the Chicago 
“Tribune” 

W. J. Byrnes, formerly advertising 
manager of Lyon & Healy, Inc., a 
music house, has joined the survey 
partment of the Chicago Tribune. 


W. J. Mauro Joins W. J. 
Duffield Studio 
W. J. Mauro, recently with Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York, 
has joined W. J. Duffield, advertising 
art, also of New York. 
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Considering a change 
in Sales Management? 


This advertisement is for the attention of 
those business men whose sales problems 
are such that they face the question of 
going outside of their own organization 
to secure the experienced sales manage- 
ment required. 


The advertiser is fully qualified by train- 
ing and experience to give the kind of 
management that solves difficult sales and 
organization problems in a permanent 
way. His experience has been largely 
with a well known company developing 
and directing a successful national or- 
ganization doing business with various 
industries. His business contacts have 
been wide and his knowledge of sell- 
ing in general is grounded on sound 
foundations. His references will meet 
the most exacting demands. 


Being 35 years of age he couples the en- 
thusiasm of youth with the mature judg- 
ment of experience. His ideas about 
compensation are not unreasonable pro- 
vided an opportunity exists to make 
progress as he builds. Interviews afford- 
ing an opportunity for discussions are 
invited. 


Address “M,” Box 272, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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When to Change the 
Corporate Name 


BroomFIeLp-Hancox Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Certain products having well adver- 
tised brand names have at times (as, 
for instance, in the process of reorgani- 
zation), given their own trade name 
or names to the organization producing 
them. Cases in point are, we believe, 
“Certain-teed” and ‘Cantilever’; and 
there are others which we do not now 
recall. Will you be good enough to 
summarize for us the facts relating to 
this matter, as these have from time to 
time been reported in Printers’ INK? 

BroomFietp-Hancox Co. 


HE list of national advertisers 

who have changed their corpo- 
rate name to the trade name used 
on their chief product has become 
so long that it is not feasible to 
give it here, but it will interest 
many readers to learn that the 
whole subject is to be fully dis- 
cussed and brought up to date in 
the April number of Printers’ 
InK MontH iy. A list of previous 
articles bearing on the matter, as 
they have appeared in the Print- 
ERS’ Ink Publications, is available 
by mail. 

The cases of the Certain-teed 
Products Corporation and the Can- 
tilever Corporation are typical ex- 
amples. The former was once 
called the General Roofing Manu- 
facturing Company; the latter was 
known as the Morse & Burt Com- 
pany, Inc., manuficturer of Canti- 
lever shoes. 

The change of name rarely oc- 
curs because of an arbitrary deci- 
sion. Advertisers have found that 
the public is the party which causes 
the change. When a brand name 
is heavily featured, the public nat- 
urally begins to identify the pro- 
ducers or distributors by that 
name, and dealers are apt to do 
the same. The advertiser then has 
to calculate whether he will benefit 
by capitalizing the good-will thus 
obtained, or whether, by changing 
his corporate name to one includ- 
ing the name of the product, he 
is likely to encounter difficulties 
in case he adds to his line a 
product which may be entirely dif- 
ferent from that which has become 
his chief item. 
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It is unquestionable that some 
firms have increased their business 
and added to their good-will by 
making the change; others might 
be rash in doing so, unless they 
have taken future possibilities into 
full account. A step of such im- 
portance merits a long look ahead. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


A. R. Eley, Vice-President, 
Curvfit Products Company 


A. R. Eley has been elected vice- 
president and director in charge of sales 
and advertising of the Curvfit Products 
Company, Inc., New York. He was 
formerly vice-president of the Brennan- 
Eley Company, Chicago, and for the last 
year has been associated with the 
Gardiner-Mace Company, New York. 

The Curvfit Products Company was 
recently organized to take over the busi- 
ness of the Curvfit Razor Company. 


Rapid Increase in “Gold 
Stripe” Hosiery Sales 


The sales of “Gold Stripe” hosiery, 
made by the Gotham Hosiery Company, 
New York, increased from 20,000 
dozen pairs in 1913 to over 550,000 
dozen last year. There was a gain of 
about 130,000 dozen pairs in 1925 over 
the previous year. Net earnings, after 
charges, for the year ended December 
31, 1925, were $2,165,769, compared 
with $1,513,804 in 1924. 


Join Doremus Agency 


Edwin A. Fogg, Jr., formerly of the 
Boston News Bureau and more recently 
with the Wood, Putnam & Wood Com- 
pany, Inc., Boston, has joined the copy 
department of the Boston office of 
Doremus & Company, advertising 
agency. 

Earle Lancaster, formerly financial ad- 
vertising manager of the Springfield, 
Mass., Union has been appointed an 
account executive of the Doremus 
agency. 


H. D. C. Van Asmus Dead 


Henry D. C. Van Asmus, secretary of 
the Bunting Publishers, Waukegan, II, 
died March 18. He was eighty-three 
years old. Mr. Van Asmus was organt- 
zer and for many years executive secre- 
tary of the Grand Rapids Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association. He was 
also secretary of the Grand Rapids 
Chamber of Commerce. 


F. A. Walker, Managing Di- 
rector, New York “Telegram 

F. A. Walker has been appointed 
managing director of the New York 
Telegram, succeeding Stuart Olivier 
who has been made a member of the 
executive board of the Telegram and 
the New York Sun. 
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THE PUBLISHERS 
of 
JOBBER TOPICS 


a na 


MoTOR MAINTENANCE 





Announce the opening of an 






EASTERN OFFICE 





In charge of 
GEORGE H. HANAUER 


at 114 Liberty Street 
New York City 


Phone Rector 8411 


Successors to Topics, Inc.» 


TRIBUNE TOWER 
f CHICAGO 


HERBET S. IRVING KENNETH CLOUD 
President Vice-President-Sec'y. 
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The IRVING-CLOUD PUBLISHING CO. 
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DRUG PRODUCT FOR SALE 


Two years ago a subsidiary of a large company brought out 
a new product—a Toilet Specialty—sold through the drug 


trade. 





This product has, through its intrinsic merit, shown a record 
of results that will be recognized as unusual. 


Starting with an investment of less than $1,000 for cartons, 
containers, etc, and without a single dollar of capital expenditure 
for advertising, this product reached sales of $70,000 in its first 
year. 


In its second year and still building SOLELY ON PROFITS FROM 
CURRENT SALES an increase in sales of 35% was shown— 
48% of total sales being repeat business. 


In the first two months of 1926 sales have continued to increase 
—repeat business being 69% of total sales, 


Drug dealers—not jobbers—who ordered less than $100 worth of 
the product originally have placed single repeat orders as high 
as $2,500 to $3,600. 


A test sampling of a limited number of beauty shops brought 
a 48% return in orders—averaging $7.05 per order, 


Careful analysis of sales figures indicate a potential market in 
this country alone of at least $3,000,000 per year—with a $2,000,- 
000 margin available for sales expense, advertising and profits. 


To date this product has not only paid for itself but has been 
built solely on the initial and only investinent of less than $1,000. 














The large operators who own this business now have other 
plans for the subsidiary. Accordingly the product is to be 


sold. 


investment. 


To some manufacturer who now operates in the drug field 
and wishes to add to his line—or to some group of individ- 
uals who have the experience and capital required for sound 
expansion this product should prove a decidedly profitable 


Full details are available to responsible parties who are in- 
terested. We prefer to deal with principals. 
Box 129, care Printers’ Ink. 













Address “W.,” 
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February Auto Output Is 
Larger 


The Department of Commerce of the 
United States reports that 334,527 
passenger cars and 40,805 trucks were 
roduced in the United States and 
anada in February. This represents 
an increase of 51,264 passenger cars 
as against last January and an in- 
crease of 81,724 when compared with 
February, 1925. There was an_increase 
in truck production of 8,176 over 
January, 1926, and 6,395 over February 
last year. 





Business-Paper Editors to 
Meet 


The Editorial Conference of the 
New York Business Publishers Asso- 
ciation will meet at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on March 26. 
Givena, manager of publicity of the 
New York Daitiy News and Heyworth 
Campbell, art director of the Conde 
Nast Publications, will speak on “‘How 
Far Are We Trending or Should We 
Trend toward Graphic and_ Tabloid 
Style in Business-Paper Editing?” 


Robert McKnight with Chi- 
cago Realtors 


Robert McKnight, who has been _ pub- 
licity manager of the Central Manu- 
facturing Districts of Chicago and Los 
Angeles, and editor of the Central 
Manufacturing District Magazine, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed director of 
publicity of Hinkamp & Company, real 
estate developers, also of Chicago. 


J. S. Hagan with Des Moines 
“Capital” 


J. S. Hagan has joined the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Capital, and will be in 








charge of copy and merchandising ser- | 


vice. He had been advertising man- 
ager of the Davidson Furniture Store 
for more than eight years. 


Peerless Motor Reports Sales 


The Peerless Motor Car Company, 
Cleveland, reports sales of $17,352,539 
for the year ended December 31, 1925. 
Net profits amounted to $126,804 in that 
period. There was a net loss of over 
$1,500,000 in 1924, 


Bank Account for Edwin Bird 
Wilson 


The Continental and Commercial 
Banks, Chicago, have appointed Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Inc., advertising agency, 
to direct their advertising. 


Palatka, Fla., “News” Sold 
The Palatka, Fla., News, has been 
sold to the Palatka Publishing Com- 
pany, of which . C. Codrington, 
publisher of the DeLand, Fla., 
is pfesident. 








News, 


L. E. Mc- | 
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Brilliance 








COON our method the 
design is etched in- 
taglio into the plate. 
The result is clear 
sharp type, beautiful 
illustrations, brilliant 
colors. 

Distinctively different 
from the usual offset. 


“More than offset, more than gravure.” 


OFFSET GRAVURE 
CORPORATION 


110 Seventh Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 











Have you an idea? 


We are in position to com- 
plete, finance and sell worth 
while ideas, particularly of a 
syndicating nature. 

This organization has a 
national reputation in_ its 
field of endeavor, specializ- 
ing in scientific, intensive 
presentation and Public Re- 
lations. 

Engaging highest class 
selling organization possible 
to obtain—at this time we 
have places for salesmen of 
high caliber and large earn- 
ing capacity. 

KELLY-READ & COMPANY, Inc. 
30 Church Street, New York 
Telephone: Cortlandt 2136 


Telephone for Appointment 
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A FARM PAPER PUBLISHED 
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461 FOURTH AVENUE STAMDARD FARM Parans 
307 NM. MicHiGAN Biv'o 
NEW YORK emicae 


0. LLINOrs 


March 19, 1926 





Mre William f. Rankin 
William H. Rankin Co. 
342 Madison Avenue 
Hew York 


Deer MNre Rankin: 


Attached to this letter you 
will find a clipping from the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, March 15, 1926. 


You will be interested in 
mowing that the cow in question not only 
"is the most productive cow in the state", 
but also holds the World's Record as a 2 year 
old. FISHKILL DICHTER COLANTHA INA comes 
honestly by her marvellous capacity to give 
milk in such quantities, as she is a direct 
descendant of one of the sreatest producing 
families in the Holstein Breed. 


The same thought and energy 
that has gone into the development of this 
World Record Cow is being put into the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. No effort is being 
spared to make the American Agriculturist the 
most productive farm paver in the state. 


Sincerely yours, 


Howey Mr prthon 


EM, Jr AK Publisher 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE FOR FEBRUARY 
(Exclusive of house, live stock and 
classified advertising) 





Monthlies 

Lines 
Country Gentleman ........--- 75,455 
Successful Farming .......+..++- 38,630 
Farm Journal .......+++--0++ 34,769 
Capper’s Farmer .....---+-+++- 22,147 
American Fruit Grower....... 20,241 
Farm & Fireside .......--++++- 18,758 
Farm Life & Farm Home...... 17,843 
California Citrograph ......... 15,142 
American Farming .........-- 11,559 
Farm Mechanics ..........++- 11,134 
rer rrr re rr re 9,487 
Field Dlustrated ......cccssee 7,059 
Power Farming ..........000- - 4,996 
Southland Farmer ............ 1,989 


National Farmer & Stock Grower 1,470 


Semi-Monthlies 


Lines 
EE eee 50,558 
Farm, Stock & Home & 

Northwest Farmstead ........ 42,252 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman ... 34,370 
Missouri Ruralist ............ 33,259 
Orange Judd Illinois Farmer.. 29,758 
Southern Ruralist ............ 28,888 
Southern Agriculturist ........ 26,514 
eer err eres 25,663 
Montana Farmer .....-.00+20+ 22,803 
Michigan Business Farmer.... 21,826 
WOTR TRPMEE ooccccsvvicess 18,182 
. <3 ere 17,829 
See Deity Farmer ....6.0000 14,614 
Western Farm Life ........... 14,254 
Modern Farming ............. 12,774 
Southern Cultivator ......... 12,150 
South Dakota Farmer & Breeder 11,584 
Arkansas Homestead .......... 9,591 
Missouri Farmer ............- 9,540 

WEEKLIES 

(Four Issues) 
Lines 
Rural New Yorker ........... 69,180 
TR gece ois irate cette 67,504 
Praitie Farmer ..........000 57,436 
NS asc ewsew ada 57,038 
Nebraska Farmer ............. 56,553 
Wallaces’ Farmer ........:... 55,783 
Iowa Homestead ............. 54,226 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide ...... 53,240 


Kansas Farmer & Mail & Breeze 52,341 
52,045 


New England Homestead 
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WRITES 
Harry Kellim, lead- 


ing realtor of Sara- 
sota, Florida: — 


“Your delightful letter of 
February Ist has so struck 
me with its originality and 
its difference from the 
prosaic that I am having it 
framed, to hang among 
the other works of art 
in my office.” 


WANT 

your prospects to 
think as much of your 
missive? Then send 
for sample and 


pamphlet of the 
LATZ LETTER. 


HARRY LATZ 


Alamac Hotel, New York City 











$70,000 Additional 
Working Capital 
Needed 


Here is a business which, in 
the eight years of its ex- 
istence, has delivered each 
year a large percentage on 


the money invested. 


Future developments need 
additional capital mentioned 
above, payable over a period 
Also 
the executive sales services 
of all-around man. If inter- 
ested write to J. W. S., Box 
276, care of Printers’ Ink. 


of three years. need 
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Advertising 


Address “R,” Box 279, 
care of Printers’ Ink 


= 





Manager 


A large Toledo 
manufacturer 
of a nationally 
distributed 
product has 
opening for a 
man to take 
charge of adver- 
tising depart- 
ment. 


Must be experi- 
enced copy- 
writer and lay- 
out man and be 
able to work 
with people. 
Pleasing person- 
ality a big 
factor. 


Please write 
fully giving de- 
tails of experi- 
ence and salary 
expected. In- 
quiries will be 
handled in strict 
confidence. 
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Lines 

Progressive Farmer & Farm 
ae 
Pennsylvania Farmer ......... 50,984 
Michigan Farmer ............ 49,243 
Wisconsin Agriculturist ....., 47,790 
Wisconsin Farmer ........... 46,888 
Penn. Stockman & Farmer - 45,364 
Pacific Rural Press .......... 44,891 
oe ere 41,350 
Hoard’s Dairyman ........... 40,871 
Ohio Stockman & Farmer - 40,206 
a 39,198 
American Agriculturist ....... 37,597 
California Cultivator .......... 36,548 
Washington Farmer .......... 31,425 
WO oo. caciecccsacc 29,929 
Breeders Gazette ............. 29,726 
ee 
Dairymen’s League News ...... 13,713 
Pacific Homestead ............ 4,153 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 


Lines 
Kansas City Weekly Star ..... 37,993 
Dallas Semi-Weekly Farm News 31,600 
St. Paul Farmers’ Dispatch ... 23,681 


Atlanta Tri-Weekly Constitution 21,642 


Memphis Weekly Commercial 
NEE: .aiotetieraneweasocecus 18,235 
St. Louis Twice-A-Week Globe- 
ee er ee, 17,294 
Kansas City Weekly Journal ... 16,756 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Journal - 12,893 
(Figures compiled by Advertising 


Record Company) 





Sale” 


head of 


Advertises an ‘Alimony 


When the court ordered the 
a Toledo hardware store to pay his wife 
$25,000 in cash $250 a month alimony 
and relinquish to her full title to their 
home, he ran a newspaper advertisement, 
reprinting the news item about his wife’s 
award and announcing that a special 
sale would be held. 

“In order to abide by this court 
decision and make an attempt to raise 
$25,000, we will offer discounts as high 
as 50 per cent,” the copy read. Several 
items were illustrated and listed with 
their special prices. As an extra special, 
the proprietor’s automobile was offered 
for sale. 





American Safety Razor Profits 
Larger 


The American Safety Razor Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y., and subsidiary, 
makers of Eveready, Gem and Star 
razors, report net profits, after charges, 
of $1,080,216 for the year ended 
December 31, 1925. In 1924 net 
profits were $1,020,971. 
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Wanted 


a writer 
and account 
executive 
by Four A 


agency 


Because the position is one of re- 
sponsibility, with a salary in keeping, 
applications will be entertained only 
from men with established adver- 
tising agency records. Your letter 
should give us a definite picture of 
you—and samples would help. Ad- 
dress ““T,’’ Box 130, Printers’ Ink. 
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Harder From the end of 
Selling in 1914 _—_ begin- 
the Future ning of the pres- 

ent year the 


United States has enjoyed, with 
only eight exceptions, a favorable 
trade balance from month to 
month. But in January the excess 
of imports over exports was $19,- 
000,000. The foreign trade report 
for February showed that we 
bought from other countries $36,- 
000,000 more in goods than we 
sold. 

Special factors no doubt account 
for this unfavorable showing, not- 
ably the state of the rubber and 
silk markets, in which we buy 
heavily, and the falling off in cot- 
ton and grain shipments, due to 


increased production and lowered 
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purchasing power in some of the 
countries which are large cus- 
tomers. 


However, it would not be 
strange if a reaction, if only slight 
and temporary, should occur. For 
about three years the business of 
the country has been coasting along 
on its tires. The purchasing power 
of the country has been high, and 
it has been easy to sell goods of 
all kinds. This applies especially 
to luxuries, which though not 
bought with the abandon of 1920, 
have nevertheless been accepted 
almost as necessaries in ever- 
widening markets. Our prosperity 
has been the envy of all Europe 
which has not yet climbed fully 
out of the mire left by the war. 

But if future months disclose a 
continuing excess of imports, it 
will be time to consider plans for 
more vigorous and sustained sell- 
ing campaigns at home. An excess 
of imports will mean that we are 
selling few goods abroad, and our 
surplus production must be some- 
how disposed of in the domestic 
market. It would not be strange 
to find that soft spots have crept 
into some of our selling campaigns. 
It is only human to cultivate the 
fatter territories while the going is 
good, and to pay less attention to 
the rocky pastures. And then there 
is always the producer who asks 
himself: Why should I advertise 
when I am already getting all that 
is coming to. me? 

The history of advertising shows 
that those manufacturers survive 
the strains of unfavorable periods 
best who have entrenched them- 
selves in the public mind and who 
have built up a reputation and a 
good will that is little affected by 
temporary squalls. We learned 
that most recently in 1921 and the 
period which came after it. 

But whether or not there is a 
temporary recession impending in 
our export trade, there is never a 
bad time for going over the house 
and seeing to it that everything is 
in thorough repair. A bit of wind 
is never an unmixed evil. It at 
least shakes down the spotty fruit. 
No effort, therefore, which looks 
to more efficient selling in the fu- 
ture is going to be wasted. 
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Henry P. Wil- detract from the bigness of what 
a liams, a Chicago business does for the common 
aang advertising agent, good? Giving people service, 


Own Reward ;,, 2 paper read 
in Business recently _ before 
the Chicago Literary Club, made 
the interesting suggestion that a 
manufacturer, a jobber or a re- 
tailer should really rank with the 
clergyman, the lawyer, the teacher 
or the physician as a professional 
man. He based his idea on the 
thought that the man who makes 
or sells good merchandise is per- 
forming an essential service hardly 
second to that of members of the 
four learned professions. 

There was general agreement. 
A University of Chicago professor, 
who heard the paper, declared it 
set a new ideal toward which busi- 
ness could well afford to strive. 

But, as Mr. Williams pointed out 
to his fellow members, the busi- 
ness man, even though he has the 
true professional instinct, cannot 
take his pay wholly or even large- 
ly out of the satisfaction of ren- 
dering service to humanity. If he 
did try this, his enterprise soon 
would cease to function. In other 
words, if a producer or dealer can- 
not make a fair amount of money, 
he has to quit. Then what would 
become of the service? 

This money-making angle scems 
to constitute the reason why some 
merchandisers regard the service 
idea as incongruous. When they 
think of service, they visualize the 
teacher or the preacher whose 
work yields him a bare living; or 
the scientist who devotes his life 
to research and finds plenty of 
compensation in the joy of achieve- 
ment. 

These men, however, give only 
themselves to the performance of 
service. The seller, on the other 
hand, would have to give more 
than himself if he did not consider 
financial returns. He must have 
goods and still more goods. To get 
them he needs money. Money 
must come steadily if he is to rise 
fully to his opportunity to serve. 
Here, then, is a case where 
virtue cannot always be its own 
reward. But does business need 

to be any the less idealistic? Does 
this stern economic requirement 





rather than asking them to buy 
something, is the one best way to 
increase selling volume. Does this 
mean that the service is any the 
less valuable? And are not manu- 
facturing and selling, done in a 
high-minded way, entitled to be 
ranked as professions? 
The Chicago Literary Club, 
made up of doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, clergymen and writers, 
answers “no” to the first three 
questions and “yes” to the fourth. 





A‘‘Comrade”’ According to the 
latest news com- 


—_ — ing out of Soviet 
vertising Russia, the man 
Rules who is now sit- 


ting on top of things there is 
Comrade Ziershinsky. 

He seems to occupy the position 
of managing director or business 
manager of all the great indus- 
tries, and in that position has al- 
most unlimited power. 

A special cable to the New York 
Times recently brought five rules 
concerning advertising which have 
just been promulgated by the new- 
est Bolshevik leader. After telling 
how more than 21,000,000 rubles 
were spent in advertising last year, 
the decree states: 

1. All government institutions 
must immediately reduce their ad- 
vertising expenditures to a mini- 
mum. 

2. They may advertise only in 
cases where it is absolutely neces- 
sary, avoiding thereby middlemen 
and agencies. 

3. There must be no compulsory 


advertising under any  circum- 
stances. 
4. Stop ridiculous advertising, 


such as photographing the manag- 
ing staffs of business institutions. 

5. Business institutions unable to 
supply the demand must stop ad- 
vertising altogether. 

We feel somehow that the fourth 
rule is going to interest many peo- 
ple in this country. 

Perhaps Ziershinsky has done a 
great service to every hard-work- 
ing agency copy man by flatly 
labelling as ridiculous advertising 
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the time-tested picture of the boss 
or the factory. : 

But the great Pooh-Bah of 
Russia makes some serious blunders 
if he has any regard for the future 
of industries there, when he orders 
general immediate reductions in all 
advertising, and orders all adver- 
tising stopped when demand tem- 
porarily outstrips supply. 

by any mischance this publica- 
tion should come into the hands of 
a friend of Ziershinsky, let him 
advise this misinformed person that 
the files of Printers’ INK contain 
many an article to prove that con- 
tinued advertising under such cir- 
cumstances has time and again 
been used with marked success by 
hard-headed American business 
men. 

Ziershinsky’s fourth rule is so 
interesting it seems a shame he had 
to go and spoil it all by the lack 
of knowledge he shows in some of 
the others. 





The Coal When , a new 
type of product 

Dealer and threatens the ex- 
the Oil- istence of some 
Burner established  busi- 


ness, it is to be expected that both 
the new and the old _ business 
should look upon each other as 
enemies. But such an attitude com- 
mercial history is showing to be 
uneconomic. In a short time it 
becomes costly to both sides. 

When radio broke with a bang 
into business life, the music shop 
looked with amazement upon it and 
either fought it or neglected it. 
It took the large majority of talk- 
ing machine dealers about two 
years to wake up to the fact that 
radio was a product they should 
sell, and that they were perhaps 
better qualified to handle it than 
other types of dealer. 

Today in the marketing of oil 
burners there is a situation similar 
to the radio-talking machine store 
conditions of several years ago. 
The retail coal dealer is wondering 
how hard the demand for oil- 
burners will hit his business. The 
oil-burner manufacturer sees in the 
coal dealer his worst knocker. Like 
the radio set manufacturer, the oil- 
burner manufacturer is setting up 
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new retail ov.tleis at great expense 
—outlets which because of the very 
nature of tlie product cannot last. 
At least it would seem certain that 
if the straight radio store selling 
a low-price unit and replacement 
material could not last, a store sell- 
ing a seasonal high-priced unit such 
- oil-burning equipment could not 
ast. 

It appears to us that the coal 
dealer and the oil-burner manu- 
facturer could well afford to come 
together. The coal dealer knows 
something about heating problems: 
he knows the credit standing of the 
people in his community, and 
what’s more, there is probably no 
one type of individual who gets 
more questions thrown at him con- 
cerning oil-burners than the coal 
dealer. 

As a group he knows of more 
prospects for oil-burners than any 
other possible source. He can eas- 
ily take on the agency of oil- 
burning equipment and the sale of 
crude oil. Certainly he would not 
and has not objected to selling 
wood in competition with coal or 
one type of coal in competition 
with another type of coal; then 
why shouldn’t he sell oil in com- 
petition with coal? 

The oil-burner manufacturer and 
the coal dealer, if they will cease 
looking upon each other with a 
feeling of enmity, can well emu- 
late the example of the radio man- 
ufacturer and the talking machine 
dealer with great profit to them- 
selves. Their greater profits will, 
of course, come from lower selling 
costs. And as a result of lowered 
selling cost the public will natu- 
rally be benefited. The first move 
is up to the oil-burner manufac- 
turers. 


National Lead Earnings 
Increase 


The National Lead Company, New 
York, manufacturer of Dutch Boy white 
lead, reports net earnings of $4,633,352, 
after charges, for 1925. This com- 
pares with $4,454,979 reported in 
1924. 








Joins Kansas City Agency 


R. C. Comer has joined the staf 
of the Allen C. Smith Advertising 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mar. 25, 1926 


See 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 


American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 





*“‘NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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Do you want these 
executives to confer with 
you on merchandising ideas? 


Here is an opportunity for a series of business confer- 
ences. Conferences with executives who have come 
face to face with difficult merchandising problems and 
solved them successfully. 


These men will come to your office or your home. 
They will tell you briefly—but fully—how they solved 
problems that are cropping up in your business. They 
will open your eyes to new opportunities, show you 
how to apply their policies to your business. 


Twice as many advance orders—and all at spot cash 


“Our 1926 import order plan in two months alone 
has brought in orders that aggregate more than two- 
and-one-half times the total sales volume of import 
orders for 1925. That is the result of an idea, the basis 
of which is spot cash payment on delivery.” Thus 
speaks W.M. Smith, general manager, P. Centemeri & 
Co.,in “How We Induced Dealers to More Than Double 
Advance Orders” in the April issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY. This article shows how cash terms can be 
made to pave the way to increased sales. 


What does the advertiser think of agency solicitations ? 


“During the year I was solicited by seventy-two adver- 
tising agencies. I did not keep count of the publishers’ 
representatives but there were many of them. | 
answered questions and asked them, probably asking 
more than I answered.” The executive of one of 
America’s largest advertisers is speaking. He tells 
frankly “What I Like—and Don’t Like—in Agency 
Solicitations.” It is a challenging—and unusually im- 
portant—article. 





Why be so serious when the prospect isn’t ? 


“Let us not take ourselves too seriously. There is no 
one quite so much of a bore as he who insists on talk- 
ing about his business after business hours, and really 
that is what we are trying to do when we advertise in 
most mediums. We are trying to force our business 
on the attention of the reader who is seeking amuse- 
ment and who has paid the price of admission for a 
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quiet hour of recreation away from business.” You 
may not agree with Maurice Switzer, vice president, 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, in his article, “The 
Importance of Not Being Too Earnest.” Probably you 
won’t agree. But let him tell you why he thinks as he 
does. You may modify some of your present plans. 


Does a selling cost of less than 1% appeal to you? 


“Our entire cost of selling during 1925,” says George 
E. Hall, general manager, Hall Hardware Company, 
Minneapolis, “was exactly nine-tenths of one per cent. 
We did a gross business considerably in excess of 
$3,000,000 which is the approximate volume that would 
be brought in by forty salesmen. We did it witha 
catalogue, a weekly bulletin, three development men 
and two specialty salesmen.”” Mr. Hall then tells how 
they did it in the April MONTHLY. 


Can salesmen manage themselves ? 


“Our salesmen are never told how to sell our merchandise. We 
never tell them howto do their job. We give them responsibilities 
and help them get ahead by making them sales managers in their 
own territory.” If you don’t think this policy, outlined by L. R. 
Walker, vice-president in charge of sales, Certain-teed Products 
Corporation, is feasible, take a look at the company’s record. 
In 1925 the company’s sales were approximately double the sales 
of 1920—yet the sales department was smaller by 103 employees 
than in 1920. You’ll find how this record was made in “ Every 
Certain-teed Salesman Is a Sales Manager.” 


What is your understanding of agency practice ? 


“In these days of high overhead cost,” says Mac Martin, president, 
Mac Martin Advertising Agency, Inc., Minneapolis, “it is essential 
that advertising procedure be simplified. The best and surest way 
to cut out waste motion, it seems to me, is to have a carefully 
prepared operating plan and to insist that every step be taken 
in order.” The article, “Working to a Definite Plan in Advertising 
Practice,” will appeal to both advertiser and advertising agent 
because of its effort to clarify ideas of agency procedure. 


In addition to the men mentioned, other sales and advertising 
executives in addition to a number of trained business writers 
spot-light the new ideas of business for you. The April issue 
of PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY brings these men to your office 
or to your home for a personal conference. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


185 Madison Avenue New York City 


To publishers, advertising agents, direct mail producers and others 
interested in reaching advertisers, the MONTHLY offers a_ selective 
audience of concerns that count. May issue will close April 10-15. 











Advertising Affiliation to Dis- 
cuss Future of Marketing 


The twenty-third convention of the 
Advertising Affiliation will be held at 
Cleveland on May 14 and 15. ‘Charting 
the Future in Marketing,” which will be 
discussed at the opening session on the 
afternoon of May 14, has been chosen 
as the general theme of the convention. 

The morning session on May 15 will 
have as its topic, “Using the Mails 
Under New Marketing Conditions.” The 
afternoon sessions will be given over to 
a discussion of ‘Contact with the Con- 
sumer Under New Marketing Condi- 
tions.”” The final session in the evening 
will be devoted to a discussion of ‘‘Ad- 
vertising and Merchandising Under New 
Marketing Conditions.” 

Charles Percy has been appointed 
general chairman of the Cleveland con- 
vention committee. 

x * * 


Cleveland Club Appoints 
Committee 


A general committee of the Cleveland 
Advertising Club has been appointed to 
arrange for a carnival to be held on 
May 14, when the Affiliation of Adver- 
tising Clubs meets at Cleveland for its 
annual convention. Charles E. Percy 
is chairman. The other members are: 
Frank M. Schrock, R. A. Swink, L. E. 
Honeywell, Jay Iglauer, W. E. Brewster, 
Charles Mears, W. H. Hyde and F. R. 
Putnam. 

eo ££ ¢ 


Don E. Gilman Visits 
Honolulu Club 


Don E. Gilman, president of the 
Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs’ Asso- 
ciation, recently made a visit to the 
Honolulu Advertising Club. As _vice- 
president of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, Mr. Gilman’s visit 
was also an official call in appreciation 
of the effective work which is being 
done by the Honolulu club. 

* * * 


New York Advertising Women 
Hold Dinner and Dance 


The League of Advertising Women of 
New York held its annual dinner and 
dance at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
last week. The following committee 
chairmen were in charge: Reception, 
Beatrice Brown; dinner, E. E. Connor: 
printing, Mildred Kallfelz; publicity, 
M. Purcell, and program, Laura 
Rosenstein. 

x* * * 


E. A. Hulce Speaks at 
Pittsburgh Club 


Earl A. Hulce, president of the Better 
Business Bureau of Toledo, Ohio, spoke 
at a recent meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Advertising Club. 


Advertising Club News 
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British Ambassador Discusses 
Future Diplomacy 


Nearly a thousand Chicago men and 
women gathered at a luncheon given for 
Sir Esme Howard, Ambassador of Great 
Britain, on March 17, under the auspices 
of the ways and means committee and 
the Advertising Council of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. 

Sir Esme addressed the gathering on 
“Commerce and Diplomacy in _ the 
Future.” ‘As I see the future,” he 
said, “even if we can eliminate all the old 
causes of strife which have existed until 
now, such as_ national _jealousies, 
traditional hatreds and territorial am- 
bitions, we shall be facing the possi- 
bility of struggles just as bitter as any 
in the past, for they will appear to the 
mass of people quiet clearly and un- 
disguisedly as struggles for food and 
clothing. These will be struggles from 
which no country can hope to keep en- 
tirely aloof.”’ 

es + 


New York Club Plans Golf 
Tournaments 


Arrangements are being made for the 
four tournaments ot the Advertising 
Golf Association of the Advertising Club 
of New York which are to be held in 
May, June, July and _ September. 
Montague Lee, of the Montague Lee 
Company, Inc., is president of the as- 
sociation. Gilbert C. Tompkins, of 
Stanford Briggs, Inc., is vice-president, 
and George A. Nelson, of the Japan 
Paper Company, is secretary-treasurer. 

Ralph Trier, New York Theatre Pro- 
gram Corporation, is chairman of the 
tournament committee. 

x * * 


Heads Poor Richard Nominat- 
ing Committee 


Lee E. Hood, vice-president, The 
Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, 
Inc., is chairman of the nominating 
committee of the Poor Richard Club, 
a which was recently ap- 
pointed by Howard C. Story, president. 
Other_members of the committee are: 
Karl Bloomingdale, Bloomingdale-Weiler 
Advertising Agency; Frank C. Goldner, 
S. H. Burbank & Company; J. B. 
Mackenzie, Fox & Mackenzie, and Edwin 
Maize, Jr. 

*x* * * 


New York Club Has Adver- 
tising Manager 

Ernest Eberhard has been made pro- 
motion manager of the Advertising 
Club of New York. He recently was 
engaged in working on the new mem- 
bership campaign that brought in more 
than 800 members. In his new work, 
Mr. Eberhard will be the advertising 
manager of the club, endeavoring to ad- 
vertise and promote its varied activities. 
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H. M. Tenny Heads St. Louis 
Financial Advertisers 


At the annual meeting of the 
Financial Advertisers Association of 
St. Louis the following officers were 
elected: President, Henry _ Tenny, 
advertising manager of the First Na- 
tional Company, and secretary-treasurer, 
s. K. Harris, advertising manager of 
the South Side Lafayette Bank. 

 & 2 


Slogan Contest for Pacific 
Coast Clubs 


The convention publicity committee of 
the San Francisco Advertising Club has 
inaugurated a contest for a slogan to 
be used to emphasize the advantages of 
attendance at the coming convention at 
San Francisco of the Pacific Coast Ad 
vertising Clubs Association. It is open 
to members of the Pacific Coast Adver- 
tising Clubs and will close on April 15. 

* * * 


Montreal Membership Drive 
Closes 


The Montreal Publicity Association 
recently completed a membership drive 
that added eighty-five new names to the 
club’s roster. C. W. Stokes, vice-presi- 
dent of the association, was the captain 
of the team that brought in the most 
new members. 

*x* * * 


H. B. Pickering to Speak at 


British Convention 


Harold B. tain of James F. 
Newcomb & Company, New York, direct 
advertising, will speak at the conven- 
tion of the Fourteenth District, Great 
Britain, of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, to be held at Black- 
pool from May 1 to 5. 

* * * 


Membership Drive for 
Hartford Club 


The Hartford, Conn., Advertising 
Club is conducting a membership drive 
under the direction of George M. Tom- 
linson. An effort is being made to bring 
the enrollment of the club up to 500 
by April. 

*. @ 


Schenectady Club and Minis- 
ters Hold Meeting 

A combined meeting of the Schenec- 
tady Advertising Club and the Minis- 
terial Association of that city was held 
last week. E. P. Beebe spoke on church 
advertising. 

* * * 


Rochester Ad Club to Attend 
Opera 
The Rochester, N. Y., Ad Club will 
attend the opera in a body, on April 5, 
which has been set aside as Ad Club 
Night. Harry C. Goodwin is chairman 
of the committee in charge. 
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Advertising Golfers to Meet 
in June 

The 1926 spring tournament of the 

American Golf Association of Advertis- 

ing Interests will be held at Coopers- 

town, N. Y., from June 19 to 26. 

The chairman of the various com- 
mittees are as follows: Guy W. Bolte, 
membership; D. L. Hedges, tournament; 
Charles D. Sherman, trophy; Chalmers 
L. Pancoast, publicity; Eugene Forker, 
entertainment, and W. E. Conklyn, 
transportation. 

Officers of the association are A. C. G. 
Hammesfahr, president; William; 
Campbell, first vice-president; J. F. 
O’Connell, second vice-president, and 
H. V. H. Proskey, secretary-treasurer. 


Yacht Account for Calahan 


The New England Boating Works, 
Riverside, Conn., has appointed the 
I A. Calahan Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. This company is 
a quantity builder of yachts and will 
conduct a campaign in yachting publi- 
cations and by direct mail. 


Silk Account for Williams & 
Saylor Agency 


The Rogers & Thompson Company, 
New York, Rajah and Yo-San brands 
of silks, has appointed Williams & Say- 
lor, Inc., advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. Busi- 
ness papers and magazines will be used. 


R. A. Stroube Joins Van Allen 
Agency 


R. A. Stroube, who has been with the 
Chicago Tribune for the last seven years 
as manager of agency accounts and 
credits, has joined the Van Allen Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, as 
vice-president and general manager. 


Better Business Bureau 
Planned for Hartford 


The Hartford, Conn., Advertising 
Club is planning to organize a Better 
Business Bureau. Goodwin B. Beach 
is chairman of a committee formed for 
this purpose. 


Glass Account for St. Louis 
Agency 
The Illinois Glass Company, Alton, 
Ill., has appointed the St. Louis office 
of the Gardner Advertising Company 
to direct its advertising. Business 
papers will be used. 


H. J. McGrath Leaves 
Tacoma Agency 


H. J. McGrath, recently with the 
Kohl Advertising Agency, Tacoma, 
Wash., has been made advertising 
manager of The Fair Department 


Store, Inc., of that city. 











The Little 


66 HE trouble with many retail 

salesmen,” said the sales 
manager for a big textile house to 
the Schoolmaster recently, “is that 
they are tongue-tied. They get one 
or two phrases on the tip of their 
tongue and if the customer asks 
them anything unusual they are 
thrown off into a stuttering talk 
that lacks conviction and loses 
many a sale.” 

This sales manager has called in 
the help of his advertising agent 
to overcome what he considers a 
serious stumbling-block to larger 
sales. He has asked the agent to 
get various members of his copy 
department to suggest good selling 
phrases in five to ten words. He 
wants them to express the thought 
of quality, service, long wear, the 
advantage of paying a little more 
at the start for securing greater 
buyer’s satisfaction, how fast col- 
ors are guaranteed by the manu- 
facturing process, why fifty years 
of manufacture have a definite 
selling value, and various other 
selling arguments which have be- 
come hackneyed by constant use. 
He asked the agency copy men to 
translate, rearrange and polish up 
the phrases so that they will sound 
more interesting. His intention, 
when these are secured, is to have 
them printed on cards and distrib- 
uted to retail clerks. 

“Retail selling clerks in our line 
need a better vocabulary,” says this 
man. “I am going to try to help 
them secure one by calling in the 
assistance of a man who is sup- 
posed to know words, the man 
who writes our advertising copy.” 

* *k * 

One morning, recently, the 
Schoolmaster called at the New 
York office of the Retail Research 
Association, where buying is done 
for a large number of department 
stores located in various parts of 
the country. There were some 150 
salesmen present from factories in 
many different lines of industry. 
Each was required to fill out a 
card telling about his line, whether 
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he had samples or not, whom he 
wanted to see and other pertinent 
information. Each man then wait- 
ed while his numbered card was 
stamped and taken in by a boy. His 
number then flashed up on a board 
and he was ushered in to see the 
buyer. 

There seemed to be little time 
wasted. Each salesman was seen 
promptly. Many of them, sitting 
before little tables, were telling 
their sales stories to buyers. 

Every effort was made, ap- 
parently, to shorten the time spent 
in waiting to see the buyer. Waste 
of time must always be paid for 
by someone. Here they were cut- 
ting it down. It was the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, if mem- 
ory serves, which discovered that 
the sales force of one company 
spent 225,000 hours each year wait- 
ing to see customers. Another 
estimate states that the time spent 
in actual face-to-face selling in the 
prospect’s presence is at most 20 
per cent of the salesman’s possible 
productive time. 

Whenever a salesman is kept 
waiting twenty unnecessary min- 
utes, the final buyer helps pay for 
the waste time. Anything which 
can be done by purchasing agents 
to cut down this waste, and by 
sales managers to save their sales- 
men’s time by better routing and 
preparation will decrease the cost 
of selling. It might enable many 
manufacturers to get along with a 
smaller number of salesmen if 
each one of them was enabled to 
spend more of his productive time 
in selling and less in waiting and 
traveling. 

x * * 

The Schoolmaster is minded to 
say that a better understanding 
of competition is greatly needed 
throughout the realm of sales man- 
agement. It is impossible to see 
competition in its full meaning 
when reduced to the simple terms 
of so much business lost, or mere- 
ly to look at competition through 
the salesmen’s eyes to whom tt 
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200 Fifth Avenue Lincoln Building 
New York N.Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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They Use Everything 


ORKING to lessen suffering, poverty and 

misery, through distribution to every house 
in the city of a pictorial folder explaining the 
purpose of the Welfare Federation Drive, was 
the recent civic service of Philadelphia Scouts. 
The boys did the job in exactly four hours. 


Ai the crack of a gun, ten Eagle Scouts 
hastened from the City Hall to convey the 
starting message to their respective districts. 
Varied means were used—airplane, telegraph, 
telephone, radio, motorcycle, automobile, run- 
ners—and Morse signaling from the City Hall 
Tower was put into service. 


HIS is just another instance of the ingenu- 

ity of Boy Scouts. They know how to 
use “their heads” to get what they want. If 
you interest them in your product, they’ll find 
a Way to get it. 


BoySsLire 















37 So. Wabash Avenue 
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CONSULTANT BUYER 
SELLING AGENT 
With Offices in 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Wishes to establish connec- 
tion as Buying Agent with 
American Houses buying in 
Great Britain or on the 
Continent. Also open to 
take up one or two good 
SELLING AGENCIES. 
Buying, selling and adver- 
tising service. Exceptional 
qualifications result of pre- 
vious experience and con- 


nection with important 
interests. References’ ex- 
changed. Address “N,” 


Box 275, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 

























Production 
Manager 
Wanted by 


Pacific Coast 
Agency — 


Opportunity for seasoned 
man who can organize and 
direct all a 
tion;alsosuperintend layouts 
and purchase of art work. 
Large national and sectional 
accounts. 

Must have thorough knowledge 
of typography, printing, engrav- 
ing, etc. Also be able to get work 
out promptly. 

Real opportunity for advance- 
ment — permanent job. Write 
fully. Only Christian, 28 to Fg 
ears, considered. Address A. B. 
x roo1 Printers’ Ink. 
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means reduced earnings and not 
much besides. “Too commonly,” 
says Ray Giles in “Breaking 
Through Competition” (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.), “competition may ap- 
pear as an endless series of price 
shavings, petty selling strategems, 
and even manipulation of quality to 
the consumer’s disadvantage. This 
is competition at its worst—and the 
only satisfactory counter measure 
may be to shift the battle to higher 
grounds and fight it out with 
weapons more effective.” 

The seventeen chapters which 
comprise Mr. Giles’ book contain a 
most impressive array of actual 
experiences and practical examples 
calculated to hearten the souls of 
business men and sales managers 
who are especially harried by the 
inroads of competition, by helping 
them to see competition’s place on 
a map of the world, so to speak, 
where, quite surprisingly, it re- 
veals itself to be a constructive 
force instead of a ruthless pirate 
seeking people’s lives. For in- 
stance, Mr. Giles says: 

“Eddie Banks must buy a new 
watch. But Eddie Banks’ heart is 
fixed more ardently on a sixteen- 
tube Super-Iodine Radio - set. 
Eddie Banks has $100. 

“Twenty years ago it would 
have been no problem at all to fig- 
ure out where Eddie’s $100 would 
go. A watch—of course! With 
jeweled insides and golden out- 
sides and a grand and glittering 
watch chain stabilized by a whoop- 
de-do of a watch charm. Today? 
Well, Eddie gets that Super- 
Iodine and does the best he can 
with a $5 watch. That’s competi- 
tion for you!” 

When competition is looked at in 
that light, the business man real- 
izes that his business is something 
more than taking a particular sale 
away from a competitor; in other 
words, his business is allied to the 
development of civilization and it 
must grow with changing condi- 
tions. People, wants, things, money 
—everything has multiplied in the 
twenty-three years from 1900 to 
1923. There were 13,824 automo- 
biles in the United States in 1900 
gnd 15,092,177 in 1923. Even thrift 
in the form of savings, life insut- 
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r- Rabun Dam, a Georgia Railway 

in and Power Company Development 

i- 

Industry seeking location is assured of many advantages 

In in the eighty-one Georgia municipalities that we serve 

I- or in the open territory between these towns. We have 

Ig just issued a book that is graphically descriptive of this 

le great industrial center. The illustrations are photographic 

er and show in great detail the power developments, both 

1€ actual and potential. The text is conservatively and 
It authoritatively written. 

i- : A request on your business stationery will bring you a 

J copy of this book with our compliments. 

1 

to 

D- 

: | GEORGIA RAILWAYs»POWER CO. 
t 


A CITIZEN WHEREVER WE SERVE 
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LARGEST DAILY 
CIRCULATION 
IN THE 
ENTIRE WEST! 


A circulation concentration of 


96% in Los 
immediate suburbs! 


Angeles and 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

















W anted— 
Powerful 
Advertising Writer 


for 
Retail Clothing 


Must devote about an hour daily in 
co-operation with advertiser. Copy must 
be forceful and have selling appeal. 
Wonderful opportunity for a real pro- 
ducer. 


Only man of thorough experience will 
be considered. State qualifications 
fully, and submit samples of work. 


Address ‘‘K.,’’ Box 273, care Printers’ 
Ink. 
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ance, home owning and _ other 
things get more of the consumer’s 
dollar in 1926 than they did in 
1900. So keeping up with compe- 
tition is keeping up with changing 
conditions and the different way in 
which people come to think about 
their wants and the money which 
is available to satisfy those wants. 

That’s one thing. Another is the 
department store Mr. Giles tells 
about. It was the only one in its 
town and business was not good. 
Then a second store came to town, 
built a building almost across the 
street and opened its doors. 
Strange to say, the original store 
did twice as much business as 
formerly and the new store did 
about the same volume. The com- 
petition of the two stores woke up 
the women of the town and gave 
them a real chance to shop around. 

Some of the other things com- 
petition is good for are suggested 
by such chapter headings as ‘“‘Add- 
ing new markets to old ones” 
“Wanted: more specialties”; “Put- 
ting the spirit of Today into the 
product of Yesterday”; “Making 
more dealers take the full line.” 

“Breaking Through Competi- 
tion” is definitely helpful to the 
sales manager with a re-sale prob- 
lem and should be stimulating and 
provocative also to those who sell 
direct either to the general public 
or to special professional or indus- 
trial groups. Considerable of its 
subject matter has appeared in 
Printers’ INK. The book will 
help toward that better ae 
standing of competition which, ii 
the Schoolmaster’s opinion, 1s 
needed not only by sales managers 
but by other Class members and 
non-members. 

x * * 


Queen Victoria once complained 
that when Gladstone, as Prime 
Minister, came to consult her 











The Dominant Paper 
in the Lumber Field 
is the 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. A.B.C. 
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Merchandiser 


with 17 years’ broad experi- Copy Man 


ence—including important sales- 


Sales Executive and | 


managing responsibilities with one needed by 
of America’s great outstanding 
organizations. Southeastern Agency 


Have trained high-grade men 
and secured unusual results from 
large selling force. Have devel- 
oped and promoted both tangibles 


E want a college and agency- 
trained man, between 25 and 30, 
who can write as convincingly about 
machinery as about a food product. 








and intangibles. Have worked If he is somewhat of a jack-of-all- 
with jobbers, and merchandised | trades, all the better. 
great variety of products directly | This is a real, permanent opportunity, 
to and through retailers—both and the President of this growing 
independents and chains. Have agency in the Southeast (not Florida) 
created, bought and directed all will be in New York, March 29th and 
leading kinds of advertising. 30th to personally interview appli- 
| 
| 


cants. We want a man with a serious 
determination to some day become a 
part owner of a recognized agency. 


Familiar with purchasing, pro- 
duction, transportation and ware- | 
housing problems. Possess un- 
usual acquaintance with drug- Make your letter detailed; talk 


store field and goods. about yourself as well as experi- 
ence; be sure to give phone 


Am in early forties, happily jeune, 
married, and in perfect health. | . 
Now working in the East—but Address “Q,” Box 278, 
ready to go anywhere for the one | Printers’ Ink 

















best proposition. Address “‘L,”’ | 











Box 274, care of Printers’ Ink. 


IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


5,000 Germans, Austrians and Swiss have come to 
Rochester within the last three years. Germany has the 
largest immigration quota of any nation. 








ROCHESTER'S GERMAN DAILY 


L. KLEBAHN FRANKLIN A. WALES 


280 Madison Ave. ABENDPOST ¥ 140 S. Dearborn St. 
New York Chicago 


Eastern Adv. Rep. 50,000 GERMANS IN ROCHESTER Western Adv. Rep. 











OMe Ribbons Re inked inked 


\ ro process costs only $6.00 a dozen. Try it 
@ 3 r 2 ry trial order will convince you that it is the be 


Re-Inking you can buy 


W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


‘Sane: B.67 West Broadway, New York City 














“GIBBONS knows CANADA” 


ns Limited vertising Agents 


TORON,O MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
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EcoNoMICAL — EFFECTIVE 


Premium Advertising not only produces 
new business—it holds old business. 


Other forms of advertising have to be 
paid for before they produce business. 
The cost does not necessarily bear any 
fixed relation to results. 


Premium advertising is paid for after 
sales are made, The cost is in proportion 
to the business done. 


Our Premium Service saves customers all 
overhea: expense, all investment in 
premium merchandise and all bother of 


buying, handling and distributing 


premiums. 
Explanatory booklets mailed to those stat- 
ing nature of business. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., INC. 
199 Franklin Street New York 


—————— 
COPY 
WRITER 


Mid-western Agency with 
full recognition needs a 
writer of convincing copy; 
| must be finished workman 
| in every respect. Address 
| “QO,” Box 277, care of 

| PRINTERS’ INK 



































Mail-Order 
Copy Chief Wanted 


We are looking for a man who has 
written a great deal of coupon- 
bringing advertising; who knows how 
to write good mail-order letters, 
folders and booklets. No theorist 
wanted. Applicant must be able to 
speak authoritatively about inquiry 
costs, sales and results. e man 
selected will be given charge of our 
mail-order copy department. Send 
samples of your work. 


Chicago Advertising Agency, Box 271, P.I. 
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on matters of state, always “ad- 
dressed her as if she were a public 
meeting.” Despite the advance 
that advertising has made in recent 
years, the Schoolmaster sometimes 
feels that an unnecessarily large 
part of it still sounds as if it were 
addressed to a public meeting. It 
is dressed up in a morning coat 
and a high collar and uses the tone 
of a professional orator. 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
this over-polished manner is only 
a passing fad, and that in the fu- 
ture advertisinz will talk, when the 
occasion allows, in the easy, col- 
loquial style of a good salesman 
sitting down with a familiar cus- 
tomer. An illustration of what is 
meant is afforded by a recent full 
page issued by the Jordan Motor 
Car Co. The advertisement in 
question opens as follows: 

“Well—Here’s the ‘Low Down’ 
on the Industry. 

“This is what little Rollo would 
call the low down on the automo- 
bile industry. He knows more 
about motor cars, anyway, than 
father. He knows the trade-marks 
—knows the radiators—knows the 
trend. You can’t slip a new model 
past Rollo without his passing 
judgment—and it is usually accu- 
rate. So this is the story, frankly 
told, in language that Rollo can 
understand.” 

This is the kind of automobile 
advertising that anybody might 
write, but almost nobody does. It 
is simple and colloquial, without 
being stunty or pert, and has the 
great merit of catching and seizing 
the attention without the aid of a 
picture or unusual layout. You 
simply have to read it. That is the 
mark of a good advertisement. 


The Bond Stores, Inc., New York, 
clothing chain store operator, has placed 
its advertising account with James H. 
Rothschild, advertising, New York. 











Fast Messenger Service 


PACH BROS. 


MurrayHill 2597 


28 West 44" St. 








YOUR PRODUCT 
will find its market in the 
CHURCH FIELD 
through the preachers’ trade journal 


THE EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
17 West 42nd Street, New York 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Sample and rate card on request. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.25 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’-Bookbinders’ Outfitters 
Modern Cut-Cost Equipment 
Also Rebuilt Machinery 
Conner Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., 
New York City 


Advertising Promotion 


If you want more business, communi- 
cate with the International Publications 
Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 1841 
Broadway, New York City. 


SOME MANUFACTURER 
is not getting his share of business from 
Philadelphia hoes ang due to unsatisfac- 
tory representation. am an experienced 
salesman and want to talk to that manu- 
facturer in regard to selling his product 
in this territory. Box 350, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLICATION PRINTERS 

Are you in the market for printers who 
will deliver your publication on time and 
at a possible saving? Rotary presses, 
linotypes, Ludlow, part of equipment of 
this up-to-date plant. Located 42 miles 
from New York City. Westporter-Herald, 
Westport, Conn. 

















Well rated, highly reputed busi- 
ness, established over 40 years, 
engaged in sale of domestic and im- 
ported advertising signs and dis- 
plays, may be acquired by responsi- 
le party on exceptional terms. 

$25,000 to $30,000 will be suffi- 
cient to acquire this business and 
provide working capital to run it 
efficiently. Nucleus of inside and 
7 organization available if de- 
sired. 


Box 330, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted: Artist capable of handling de- 
signing and lettering. Position open in 
art department of Mid-Western engraving 
firm. Permanent position, real opportunity 
for steady man. Right salary to right 
man. Box 351, Printers’ Tnk. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER SALESMAN 
A real opportunity for a man who knows 
photo-engraving and art work. A rea- 
sonable starting salary and a chance to 
grow. Location Detroit, Michigan. Ad- 
dress Box 344, Printers’ Ink. 


Fully Recognized New York 
Advertising Agency 

has opening for one or two live wire 
account executives. Unusual offer and 
opportunity to acquire interest in firm. 
Men who wish to go into business for 
themselves but lack the capital’ will be 
particularly interested. Confidential. 

rite for appointment. Address Box 
342, Printers’ Ink. 


NEW YORK ADVERTISING MAN 
WANTED 

On a high-class trade journal; to take 

charge of eastern office and cover ter- 

ritory East of Buffalo. Must have 

advertising and editorial experience. Ad- 




















dress in confidence wth full detail. 
Salary, after trial period, guaranteed 
$75, plus commission on new business. 
Box 325, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant Editor 


Pharmaceutical house of international 
reputation requires assistant to Editor- 
in-Chief of its medico-pharmaceutical 
literature. Applicant must know and 
be able to write good English; be a re- 
liable proofreader, and, above all, cap- 
able of accurately checking specifications 
and following up printing detail from 
preparation of copy to completion of 
job. Apply, with full credentials and 
stating salary to Box 327, Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED 
by long-established Florida concern, a 
young man to handle direct mail and 
maintain live mailing list. Salary mod- 
erate, but plenty of opportunity for man 
who wants to work. Box 329, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED ’ 
an experienced stenographer and typist 
who has served as secretary to an adver- 
tising executive or has had experience in 
an advertising agency. Address, stating 
experience and salary expected, The 
Sydney Ross Company, 120 Astor Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


Wanted—A Good Copy Writer 


with some experience and real ability 
Plus a willingness to work. Not a salary 
chaser or job hunter, but someone look- 
ing for a real opportunity. Give details 
—Personal and professional. State salary. 














Box 337, Printers’ Ink. 


Somewhere There Is a 


Real Live Man 


who has had experience in solicit- 
ing advertising in the national field 
(experience in agricultural field 
preferred, who can secure accounts 
for a national weekly farm news- 
paper. We have an attractive offer 
for such a party. The man must be 
big enough to eventually work into 
a position as Advertising Manager. 
We will pay him a worth while 
salary and commission to start 
with. An opportunity of a life time 
awaits right man, 
Solicitor, 515 Kresge Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 
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e Young man or woman, 
Wanted ¢ preferably with some sten- 
ographic ability, familiar with various 
kinds of printed and lithographed mate- 
rial to assist buyer of such work in New 
York. Address stating age and salary. 
Box 326, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 

A high-grade man capable of handling 
an art department in an engraving house. 
Must be a thorough artist, capable of 
doing either high-grade designing or re- 
touching, and experienced in handling 
men. Give us full information in first 
letter. Location Detroit, Michigan. Ad- 
dress Box 343, Printers’ Ink. 


There is an excellent opportunity 
awaiting an experienced salesman who 
has been successful in selling whole- 
sale Stationers, Druggists and Grocers. 
To receive consideration the applicant 
should have had thorough knowledge 
of merchandising over the counter and 
window displays. Prefer salesman who 
is now employed. Address Box 348, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


A MANUFACTURER, 


located in the East, of an old-established 
nationally advertised floor covering, has 
an opening in his Trade Promotion 
Department for an experienced man, 
between thirty and forty-five years of 
age. Must be able to write striking 
and concise copy for newspaper, maga- 
zine and trade advertisements; pre- 
pare pamphlets and literature such as 
is commonly used by dealers, and have 
the capacity to originate ideas and 
carry them through to a_ successful 
conclusion. It is also essential that he 
be familiar with the requirements of 
the average merchant and be able to 
suggest practical sales helps. Time to 
be spent principally in the head office, 
with occasional trips in the field visit- 
ing dealers. Reply, stating age and 
experience, salary expected, and _ syb- 
mit samples of work. Box 360, cdre 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Managing Writer of 
Advertising Wanted 


by Eastern department store of 
high standing. Must have pro- 
motional ideas along conserva- 
tive lines, and be capable of 
writing institutional and mer- 
chandise copy with style appeal. 
Submit in first letter a specimen 
or two of actual work, and give 
details of age, positions held, 
which will be considered confi- 
dential. Salary, about $5,000. 
Address Box 361, Printers’ Ink. 
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A directory advertising concern trans- 


acting over a million dollars business an- 
nually and established nineteen years 
seeks a limited number of experienced ad- 
vertising salesmen for permanent assign- 
ment at St. Louis, Milwaukee or Minne- 
apolis. To the successful applicants it 
offers a permanent territory on a com- 
mission basis by which the applicant re- 
tains his renewals and steadily builds up 
an increasingly valuable clientele. All 
replies will be held strictly confidential. 
Address O. L. Dixon, Gen. Sales Mgr., 
105 S. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ADVERTISING 
WRITER 


A 4 A’s agency has an opportu 
nity for a man who has written 
newspaper and magazine copy 
Write particulars as to experi 
ence, etc., to Box 345, P. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


FOR SALE , 
Hoe Newspaper Press, Stereotype Equip- 
ment, Motor, first-class condition; also 
Monotype Caster Line and Type; also 
molds, Academy Press, 112 4th Ave. _ 


POSITIONS WANTED _ 


YOUNG MAN, 23 wishes position in 
a reputable Advertising Agency. Check- 
ing and Forwarding—two and one-half 
years’ experience. Steady worker. Box 
358, Printers’ 


YOUNG MAN 

22 years of age. Wants to learn the ad- 
vertising business. Will start at bottom. 
Salary secondary. References. Box 332, 
Printers’ Ink. - f 
Smart, amusing drawings 
by experienced magazine, newspaper 
artist. Phone Havemeyer 10150 morn- 
ing or Box 335, Printers’ Ink. 


























Technical Editor who holds N. Y. state 
professional engineer’s license and is at 
present employed by engineering maga- 
zine, desires connection with broader 
field. Experienced in fire prevention and 
engineering writing. . graduate; 
age 27. Box 328, care of Printers’ Ink. 








TOP - NOTCH 
COPY and LAYOUT MAN 


EIGHT YEARS WITH_ AGENCIES 
AND PUBLICATIONS, BROAD AD- 
VERTISING EXPERIENCE. HANDLE 
NATIONAL CAMPAIGNS. SEEK 
BETTER OPPORTUNITY. NEW 
YORK CITY ONLY. BOX 349, P. I. 
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Student at Charles Morris Price School 
of Advertising, expert in secretarial and 
stenographic work, wants position in 
Philadelphia where she can do advertis- 
ing. Box_ 338, Printers’ Ink. _ 


AGENCY | 
production man, buyer of art engravings, 
electrotypes and printing. Six years’ ex- 
perience. Best references. Box 346, care 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Ot Office. 


SECRETARY—Young woman capable of of 
handling correspondence with or without 
dictation. Has had seven years’ publish- 
ing and advertising experience. Salary 
$40. Desires interview. Box 334, P. I. 
DIRECT- MAIL EXECUTIVE 
Young man, 9 years’ experience produc 
tion manager of direct-mail department 
in mailing, addressing, multigraph equip- 
ments, desires connection. Box 355, P. I. 


Trade Journal Editor 


Associated editor of old, established trade 
journal wishes to make a with 
larger opportunity. Box 359 z. 


Al RULER wants Smenaneie position. 
Sample of work submitted on request. 
Good on production. Experienced on 2 
and 3 beam with underlift Hickok ma- 
chine. Box 336, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Production Man 


Good typographer. Has had both agency 
and shop experience. Excellent refer- 
ences. Box 347, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY CONNECTION WANTED | 
Young man, 30, university graduate, sev- 
eral years’ adv ertising experience, wishes 
opportunity with high grade organization. 
Have sound idea of developing large na- 
tional accounts. Box 331, Printers’ Ink. 


Mr. Art Director 


Young man, 22, having good advertising 
sense and several years’ practical expe- 
rience in lettering and layouts, desires a 
new connection where there is an opportu- 
nity to better himself. Available at once. 
Box 333, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor 

A young man, 23, is anxious to enter the 
advertising field through the space selling 
end. Would like to represent magazine in 
Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky, or vicinity. 
College education. Willing to work for 
future. Salary secondary. Box 340, P. I. 


MAIL ORDER 


now responsible for complete campaign 
and follow-up of two concerns spending 
half-million and doing two million each 
yearly; experienced agents, C. O. 
direct sale; capable assuming full 
charge, including contact; salary about 
$200 weekly. Box 324, Printers’ Ink. 


PROMOTION OR SALES MANAGER, 

$ position with worthwhile manufac- 
rere of quality products. Has clean suc- 
cessful record—thoroughly practical, can 
tie up to present policies. 10 yrs. back- 
ground as Sales and Branch Mgr., with 
Chicago headquarters. Understands pur- 
chasing, auditing, handling sales forces, 
etc. Age 42, married, dependable. Would 
accept assistant’s position. Address Box 
352, care of Printers’ Ink, 232 So. Clark 
treet, Chicago, III. 









































A WHOLE ARTIST FOR HALF A DAY 
or for full day. Wants connection with 
book publisher, advertising agency or 
manufacturer’s advertising department. 
Has also a thorough knowledge of repro 
ductive processes. Box 354, 


Experienced young advertising man; 
excellent copy writer with practical knowl- 
edge of layout and mechanical details 
would connect with agency, publication 
or manufacturer. An enthusiastic worker 
who welcomes responsibilities. Opportun- 
ity for future more important than im- 
mediate high salary. Address Box 353, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Connection Wanted — 
by fluent writer on foods, medicine and 
sanitation. Fully conversant with health 
field. Able to plan and carry out effec- 
tive promotion. Specialize in newspaper 
writing. Now managing editor national 
trade magazine. Box 357, care of 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


RT Executive and Production 

Manager of experience, familiar 

with agency routine and possessing 
keen advertising sense, seeks broader 
opportunity. Unusually capable in con- 
ception and layout, with good judgment 
in art and art buying, and thorough tech- 
nical knowledge of engraving, typography 
and printing. Good appearance, ‘ean 
personality, able contact. Box 341, P. I. 


Sales and Advertising Executive iia 
Proven record of success with years of 
experience as advertising manager and 
later director of own agency. Have been 
through the sales and advertising profes- 
sion from the ground up. Accustomed 
to creating and producing advertising of 
distinction and power and to directing 
any necessary organization. Well edu- 
cated. Possesses pleasing and forceful 
personality. Age 35. Married. Highest 
references. Box 356, Printers’ Ink. 


IF ANY ADVERTISING AGENCY 
knows of an opening for an experienced 
sales manager it is respectfully suggested 
that a mutual service will be conferred 
by communicating with the undersigned. 
Age 35. Specialized experience in Men’s 
and Women’s Apparel industries and in 
textiles. Known by reputation for “‘sub- 
stantial caliber, good all-around business 
judgment, ability to produce sales through 
men and methods.” 

Able to set pace for others through 
own salesmanship. M. S. Suite 1017, 
949 Broadway, New York. 


Help Me Place This Man 


He has been in our organization a little 
over one year, although in the present 
field seven years. He is capable of de- 
livering the goods and has a personality 
which enlists support and co-operation of 
those around him. He is filling a Real 
Man’s Job and although only in the ca- 
pacity of Advertising Salesman, his 
ability demands that he be given an 
opportunity where he can further prove 
his leadership. His age is thirty-eight 
and his experience covers fifteen suc- 
cessful years in the newspaper field. 
He is a lucky find at $5,000 which is 
more than our organization can afford to 
pay. Let me place you in touch with 
him. Box 339, Printers’ Ink. 
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after all—in hiring an adver- 
tising agency you should do 
so on much the same basis as 
hiring any other employee: 


knowledge —sutiicient to bring 
trained understanding to your 
problems. 

qguality—of a degree that 
means proper representation of 
your house. 


age—old enough for experi- 
ence, young enough for 
enthusiasm. 


and—com patibility. 


FOX & MACKENZIE 
Chdvertising 
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1214 Locust St,,Philadelphia 
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Grocery chain increases sales $172,000 a 


month with Chicago Tribune advertising 





PHONE BOULEVARD 4285 


Consumers Sanitary Coffee and Butter Stores 


MAIN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
$000 SOUTH HALSTED STREET 


January 
27th, 
192 6. 


Mr. William Donahue, 
%The Chicago ‘Tribune, 
435 N, Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Sir: 


On Sunday, September 13th, we. started an 
advertising campaign in the Chicago Tribune with 
@ double page advertisement. The following Sunday, 
the 20th of September, we repeated with mother 
double page ad. Since then, each consecutive week, 
we have run large advertisements in the Sunday 
Tribunee The results obtained over this period in 
our 175 retail grocery stores have shown such @ 
wonderful increase that I thought you would be 
interested in theme 





After the first double page ad, our volume 
of sales increased 10% over the best previous week 
we ever had, Since the first ad, due to our 
consistent full page ads, our volume of business has 
increased 343,000.00 per week in sales over what it 
was previous to the time we started the advertising 
campaign in your newspaper. 

Due to this great increase in our volume and 
the wonderful co-operation rendered through your 
service, it is our plan to continag to advertise in 
the Chicago Tribune, 


Respectfully, 


CONSUMERS SANTI 








beens: 


The Chicago Tribuut 


{THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER//f 
Circulation Over 725,000 Daily and Over 1,117,000 Sunday 











